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INTRODUCTION. 



WE need not make any apology for this Edition 
of the following Treatise ; nor give any recommen- 
dation imto t7, as it is hopedy that^ to the candid rea- 
der^ the work will answer for itself It is offered tin- 
to the public as it came originally from the press^ 
retaining both the author^s own preface^ and the mar- 
ginal notes for explanation of some things advanced 
in the text. As the affair was locals to which he re- 
fers so frequently in these notes^ it is of no conse- 
quence to a religious public in this country to be made 
acquainted with it : so far^ however, as they tend to 
give light upon the subject treated on in the body of 
the work, or tend to elucidate any other topic of reli- 
gion they may be consulted with advantage; and it is 
for this reason they are continued in this Edition, — 
fTe only add, that, if it is the mean, through God''s 
blessing, for giving light to any concerning the na- 
ture of the duty, and encouraging them to be ready, 
when called unto it in Providence, to come forward, 
and, in a dependance upon the aids of Divine Grace, 
vow themselves away to the Lord of Hosts, and swear 
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unto their sincerity in this act of religious worship^ 
the object in view, by giving publCcity unto it^ is 
gained. 

N. B. To accommodate subscribers, as the num- 
ber of subscriptions are expected to be sufficient to de- 
fray expenses, the prices will be as follows : For each 
copy stitched, 62 1-2 cents ; in boards 68 1-2 cenlts ; 
Ifound and lettered lb cents. 



PREFACE. 



THE fcilomng Sermons were at first io- 
tended solely for the instruction and direction 
of tbe congregation with which the anthor is 
immediately connected ; but as they were not 
without their use there, in clearing up the du- 
ty of covenanting, recommended in them, to 
different persons who had been formerly la- 
bouring under difficulties] concerning it, this 
has been an inducement to him to lay them 
before the public, in hopes that they may not 
be altogether unprofitable to others. 

It is from no delight in controversy that be 
now presents the public with these few Ser- 
mons OB a controverted point ; but from a 
firm persuasion of tlie importance of the sub- 
ject, and of the religious world standing in 
great need of genuioe information oonceming 
it; and this information, he hopes^ he has 
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^ PREFACE. 

been enabled to give, both in scriptural man- 
ner and with a christian spirit. 

The world has been already favoured with 
several valuable publications on this subject, 
which, if they were generally known and per- 
used, might in a great measure supersede the 
necessity of that here laid before it. But these 
are now comparatively but in very few hands, 
and, so far as is known, none of them are on 
such an extensive plan as the present. Be- 
sides, the spiritual and evangelical nature of 
the duty has not always been so uniformly kept 
m view in some of them, as could have been 
wished ; and in almost the whole, the impor- 
tant ends to be served by k have been great- 
ly overlooked. Add to all this, that a new 
publication on any subject will often excite at- 
tention to it, while a book written some time 
ago, will scarcely ever be either called for, or 
perused. 

The notes that sometimes appear at the 
bottom of the page, are not adduced with any 
design to augment the flame of controversy, 
or to cherish a spirit of litigation among 
brethren, of which we have already had more 
ftan enough ; but for the purpose of correct- 
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ing some misrepresentations, and wiping off 
some aspersions cast upon that religious bo- 
dy with which the writer stands connected. 

He, in his manner of writing, makes no pre- 
tensions to elegance, nor has he, in transcri- 
bing these Sermons for the press, affected 
ornament of any kind, but sends them forth 
in the same plain and familiar style in which 
they were delivered in the pulpit, and which 
he has always considered as best calculated 
for the instruction and edification of common 
hearers. 

The author has no expectation that these 
Sernions are ever to be read, or sought after, 
by the far greater part of those who stand 
most in need of instruction about the duty 
here recommended. He knows the taste of 
the times too well, to hope that any thing, ei- 
ther on such a subject, or coming from such 
a quarter, will obtain an attentive perusal 
from many of the readers of the present day. 
Prejudice and party-spirit run too high for 
this. The very title of the book will with ma- ^ 
ny decide its fate, and determine them never 
to look into it. It is almost only from Sece- 
ders thdt he can expect a patient bearing ; and 
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to them be would in a special manner re- 
commend the subject, as constituting an im- 
portant branch of their own religious profes- 
sion. Their instruction and edification is what 
he has mainly in view : and if these Sermons 
shall, through the divine blessing, prove the 
mean of removing the difficulties that any of 
them may be under with respect to the duty 
therein recommended, of giving them a more 
clear and sriptual view of its nature and 
wrrantablenesv«, of assisting them in the de- 
fence of it when attacked by its adversaries, 
of quickening their zeal in its behalf, and of 
exciting them to, and directing them in the 
performance of it, the end of their transcrip- 
tion and publication is in a great measure 
gained. That such may be the eflfect of them; 
is the desire and prayer c^ 

ALEXr. ALLAN. 

Cupar-Angus, ^ 
2>ec. 7, 1809- § 
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SERMON I. 

Jer. 1. 4, 5*^^In those days, and in that time, saith the 

Lord, the children of Israel shall come, they and the 

children of Judah together ; saying. Came and lei U8 

join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant, thai 

shall not he forgotten. 

The words of this text Are a prophecy ; and the de- 
sign of my reading them to jou at present is, that I may 
open up to you the nature, and instruct the warranta- 
bleness, of public religious covenanting, and direct you 
in the performance of that duty. Their appositenfks to 
the purpose in tended will plainly appear, if you consi- 
der the four following things: namely, the object of the 
prophecy, the exercise foretold, the manner of its per- 
formance, and the period to which the prophecy refers. 

The objects of the prophecy, you will observe, are, 
<* th» children of Israel, and the children of Judah." By 
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the children of Israel are meant the ten tribes, which 
Were carried captive to Assyria bj Shalmanezer, king 
of that countrj. By the children of Judah are meant 
the two tribes, which were afterwards carried captive to 
Babylon, in the days of Nebuchadnezzar. The objects 
of this prophecy are not merely a few individuals of ei- 
ther of those two classes of people, but the great body 
of both.* 

The exercise here foretold concerning them is, their 
"joining themselves to the Lord.'* There is a two^fold 
joining of persons to the Lord spoken of in scripture. — 
The one is internal ; the other is at least partly external. 
In the one persons are passive ; in the other they are 
active. The one is called their being joined to the Lord ; 
the other is called their joining themselves to him. The 
first is the work of the Holy Spirit, taking up his resi- 
dence in men's hearts, and thereby becoming a bond of 
Union between Christ and them. Of this the apostle 
speaks in 1 Cor. vi. 17. ** He that is joined to the Lord 
is one spirit." The last, though performed under the 
influence of the Holy Ghost, is the deed of believers 
themselves, in which, with their whole hearts, they em- 
brace Christ Jesus the Lord in the exercise of faith and 
love, and make an entire devotement of themselves to 

* AoDgfa th«8e two classes of people be ibe isimediate and pri** 
aaary objects of this prophecy, it is not to be so completely con- 
fined to them, as utterly to exclude the Gentiles from beiog in any 
respect the objects of it. The literal Israel were in some respets 
typical, or figarative of the whole church of God in all after ages ; 
and we have the most unquestionable authority for saying, that 
the Gentiles are now become fellow-heirs with the Jews, of the 
sbtiie promises, Eph. iii. 6. 
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him, to be his peculiar people. This is the joining spo- 
ken of in the words of our text, as also in Isa. Ivi. 6. 
where the sons of the strangers are said to << join them- 
** selves to the Lord to serve him, and to love the name 
•* ©f the Lord." And herein doth the verj ^sence of 
covenanting consist. 

The third thing we take notice of in the words is, the 
manner in which thej are represented as joining them- 
, selves to the Lord; and this is said to be <*in a perpet- 
^- ^ nal covenant, that shall not be foi^otten." Two things 
may be intimated to us by this manner of expression.— 
First, That in this work they shall bring themselves un- 
der covenant-engagements to the Lord, to be his ; like 
^e people of Judah in the days of Jehoiada, of whom we 
are told, SChron. xxiii. 16. that ^ they made a covenant 
** that they should be the Lord's people." And, second^ 
[ fy. That therein they should have a special regard to the 
i covenant of grace, and study a believing improvement 
of it This is the perpetual covenant that shall not be 
finrgotten. It is never forgotten by God in any of his 
dealings with his people ; " he is ever mindful of his co- 
" venant.** And it ought never to be forgotten by them, 
in any of their dealings with him. They should have a 
respect to it in every act of gospel worship, but particu- 
larly in the art of joining themselves to him, or coven- 
anting to be his people. It is in this way the sons of the 
stranger are represented as acting, in that passage of I- 
saiah already referred to. In joining themselves to the 
Lord to serve him, ^ every one taketh hold of God's ca» 
•• Tenant." Here, then> we have covenanting both in 
tnbstauce and form; for what is it but just a professing 
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people joining themselves to the Lord ^ in a perpetual 
" covenant, that shall not be forgotten P* 

The only other point to be attended to in the explica- 
tion of the words is, the period to which the prophecy 
refers, expressed by the phrase, " in those days, and in 
" that time." This evidently refers to the time of the 
destruction of Babylon, foretold in the three preceding 
verses. And if we had nothing but the phrase itself to 
determine our views, we should have been ready to think» 
that this was the period of the destruction of the literal 
Babylon. But the account given of the objects of the 
prophecy, taken in connection with the whole matter of 
it, will not admit of this interpretation. The objects of 
it, you see, are the children of Israel and the children of 
Judah ; that is, the body, both of the ten tribes which 
were carried captive to Assyria, and likewise of the two 
which were afterwards carried captive to Babylon.— 
And the prophecy concerning them is, that both of them 
should return from the land of their captivity, should be 
restored to their church-privileges, and engage in the 
work here mentioned. Now, it is well known, that no 
such thifig did take place at the period of the destruction 
of the literal Babylon. It was but a small part even of the 
two tribes that returned at that time ; and as for the ten 
tribes, none but a mere handful of them returned. This 
prophecy, therefore, must have a reference to something 
yet to come. Let it then be observed, that there are 
two Babylons mentioned in scripture ; the one the lite^ 
ral, the other the mystical Babylon ; the one the capital 
of the ancient Chaldean empire, the other the kingdom 
of Antichrist. This last often bears the designation of 
Babylon in scripture, particularly in the book of Reve- 
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lation. It alsd is to be destroyed, as well as the former; 
and the time of its destruction is the period to which the 
words before us bear an ultimate and principal respect. 
They, no doubt, bear a partial respect also to the exer- 
cise the' Jt^wish church was brought to in the days of 
Ezra and NeKemiah ; but that was far from being their 
fiAl 'accomplishment.' This is r^i^^ried' for the time when 
the Antichristian kingdom, the mystical Babylon, shaH 
cotAt to its fiill end, and the Jews shall be brought in 
Witfti the faVftfess of the Grentiles. This prophecy, there- 
for^, beai^s a respect to NeW-Testament times, aiid eveii' 
t6 the latt^t pai't of the new dispensation, the more em^ 
iil^ht glory ' of the* latter days. 

Thel^e words, therefot-e, plainly afford us this dofetri- 
iwll ob^rvatfon— 

Thtit puhRa social co^ehdnting is a duty wtU wdt^ ' 
rdntid in scripturetand incuwbent upon the chuteh 
under the JVew^Testdmeht dispensation. 

The melSibd in which we propose, through divine aid, 
t6 trekt this subject, is as^ follows : 

11 To gnP^ soitie accodnt of the nature of piiblic reli^ 
gfOU^ coTenantfng.- 

I^. To evince the warrantableness of this wOrk, or 
«how thai it is a duty incumbent upon the church under 
thel^ew-Testament dispensation. 

III. To specify some of the seasons in which there ii 
a sfieduil call to the performance of it. 

lY. To giv6 some account of the manlier, both exter* 
nal and internal, ih^^ wfi^- thid M^k^9ho<ddt>e'goiiie a- 
Irinit 

B 



14 SERMON I. 

V. To point out some of the important ends to be ser- 
ved by the performance of it. And, 

VI. To make some improvement of the whole. 

I. The first thing proposed, is to give some account 
of the nature of public religious covenanting. And, in 
order to this, jou may take the following description of 
it. 

It is a religious ordinance, in which the people of God« 
standing forth in the character of his witnesses, and ma- 
king a public confession of his name, as it is made 
known to them in the holj scriptures, do in a formal and 
solemn manner, recognize his sovereign lordship and au- 
thority over them ; renounce the covenant of works, with 
every other thing that stands in opposition to that duti- 
ful subjection wliich they owe to him ; take hold of the 
covenant of grace, as it stands fast with Christ, and a- 
vouch the Lord to be their God upon the footing of it ; 
and, in the faith of his acceptauce of them, through the 
c! annel of this covenant, make an entire devotement 
and surrender of themselves to him, to be his people in 
time' and througl* eternity; binding themselves, in the 
strength of divine grace, to cleave to him with purpose 
of heart, and to serve him in the conscientious dis- 
charge of every duty they owe either to God or man. 

This is a short account of the genuine nature of reli- 
gious covenanting;. But, in order that you may have a 
more clear appre:iensi(m thereof, ue shall take the de- 
scription just now given by parts, and set it more fully 
before you in the iidlowing particulars. 

1. I he covenanting of which we speak is an ordi- 
nance entirely -religious, or» in other words, an ordi- 
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nance of divine worship, which has this for its great and 
leading design, to give horaage to God, by an avowal of 
our complete subjection to, and dependence upon liiin. 
Even in those appeals that are made to him, for the de- 
cision of controversies between man and man in civil af- 
fairs, there is an acknowledgement of him, both as our 
sovereign Judge,aHd our omniscient witness. It is not, 
however, so directly the design of these appeals to give 
homage to God, as to afibrd satisfaction to men respect- 
ing the truth of these things concerning which such ap- 
peals are made. But it is quite otherwise with regard 
to covenanting. Here the immediate and primary design 
of the work is, to give homage to God as absolute Sove- 
reign, and to testify our unfeigned loyalty and subjec- 
tion to him. It must, therefore, be an act of religious 
worship, in the very highest sense of the terms. Ac- 
cordingly you have it represented in scripture, not only 
as a swearing by the Lord of hosts, but as a swearing to 
him. Isa. xlv. 23. ** Unto me every knee shall bow, ev- 
« ery tongue shall swear." And to the same effect it is 
described in Rom. xii. 1. as a " presenting of our bodies 
a living sacrifice to God ;" and in 2 Cor. viii. 5. as a 
giving of ourselves to him." Not one of these descrip- 
tions give us the smallest hint of its being, either in 
whole or in part, of a civil or political nature ; but all 
of them plainly represent it as an ordinance purely re- 
ligious, in which we have solely to do with God, making 
an acknowledgement of his being and perfections, and 
a formal surrender of our persons and services to him. 
And this is no less plainly the light in which it is repre- 
sented to us, when it is described in scripture under the 
character of a vow ; as in Isa. xix. 21. "They shall vow 
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16 SfiHMON I. 

« a vow to the Lord.** A. vow, jou all know, is an ordi- 
nance purely religious, in which. persons have solely 
to do with God as the object of. their worship. To him 
only are vows to be m^de ; and to none but him qan 
they be performed. The duties we owe to men .pn^y in- 
deed be made the matter of avow, but none., but God 
can be the object of it, without the most m^ifest idola* 
try. It was with God alone that Jacob had to do,, when 
he annointed the pillar, and vowed the vo^ ;* ;and it is 
only with him that others have to deal, w^en they en- 
gage in a work of a similar nature* Hence that exb^or- 
tation given by the psalmist in Psal. Ixxvi. II* '^ V.QW 
** and pay to the Lord your God/* 

2. It is an ordinance in which the peopHe pf .C(^ 
stand forth in the character of; his witnesses, and mi^e 
a public confession of his name, as.it is made: known tp 
them in the. holy scriptures. One of the most distin- 
guished characters by which the people of God are« 
on. different, occasions, descnl;^d to us in the siapred or* 
9k,cles»i3 that of his witnesses. Und^r this characjier they 
are .expressly represented, both in the 43d and.44th chap* 
ters of Isaiah, as well ,as in the 1 1th chapter of the tiopk of 
the Revelation.t And this representation of them plainr 
ly points out, that it is their incumbent duty to bear an 
explicit testimony, to the being and perfections of that 
God whose witnesses they are, as well as. to the various 
truths by which he hath been pleased to reveal himself 
to us in the word of divine revelation. This is a duty 
binding upon them, both in their single and in their .so- 
cial state; both as individual, persons, and in their joint 
capacity. And, indeed,. withput the j oint performance of 

* q^ p. zxxi. IS. t Isa. i^Uii. tP, and xliv, 8,r-rRe7. xi. $. •■ 
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this duty by them in their social state, it is not possible 
that ever the church, as a body, should answer that de- 
scription given her in 1 Tim. iii. 15. as "the pillar and 
*• ground of truth." It is not an individual member or 
two, but the whole church at large, in her collective ca- 
pacity, to whom this character is given. And it is ut- 
terly inconceivable how she should ever answer to it, 
without all her membei*s in some measure harmonizing 
together in their views of divine truth, and making a 
public and joint exhibition of it to others around them. 
These truths, to which they are called to bear their ex- 
plicit and united testimony, have a respect to various 
things, and are of very diflferent degrees of importance. 
Some of them are of a doctrinal nature ; others refer 
more immediately to practice- Some of them have a 
special re&pect to the worship of God ; and others bear 
a more immediate relation to the discipline and govern- 
ment of his house. But, be their special nature and rel- 
ative importance what they will, this makes no difference 
as to the duty which his people owe to him with respect 
to them. Being all of them matters of divine revelation, 
they ought all to be made the matter of the church's 
confession, so far as she has come to the knowledge of 
them. Nothing can possibly be unworthy of her to be- 
lieve and confess, which God has thought worthy of him 
to reveal. It is not the special connection which any 
truth has with our salvation, that constitutes its chief 
excellency, but its tendency to display the divine glory ; 
and this is the principal reason why it ought to be pub- 
licly avowed. Now, such is the real tendency of every 
article of revelation, whether its connection with our sal- 

B 9. 
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vatiop be ,tnore oetr» .4)r .p^pre remote. Eytty acticle pf 
it constitutes what vrnj )^ called ^ letter of Chiist'i^ 
name and sp py^^ a ^iscoyerj of what he really is.— ^ 
To this.puqiqse are the^e words, Rev^ ii. 13. ^< Thou hol- 
** desit fast mj name, and hast not denied my faith."-;- 
What is called hi3 faith, qr his truth, in one of these 
elapses, IS called his name in the other. His truth, 
therefore, is his very jiame. This gives it weight and 
importance, and should particularly endear it to all his 
people ; and this is what they, in the character of his 
witnesses, have to confess in the work of covenanting. 
Agreeable to this it is said, Jer. iv. 2. «Thou shalt swear, 
« The Lord Hveth, in truth, in judgment, and in right* 
** eousness." 

3. It is an ordinance in whicfi his people do, in a for- 
mal and solemn manner, recognize his sovereign lordship 
and authority over them. The language of all right cov- 
enanting is much the same with that of the church in 
Psal. Ixicxix. 18. "The Holy One of Israel is our King." 
God, says David, is king over all the earth ; and being so 
he has the most unquestionable title to the unlimited o- 
l^ed^ence of every individual of the human race, found- 
ed in tl^e super^minent excellency of his own nature, 
and in the absolute dependence of all creatures upon 
him, for every thing which they either are or have. This, 
his right, however, is virtually called in question by the 
great bulk of mankin<j[. Every act of disobe<j|ience to his 
authority, is a practical denial of his sovereigpty, upon 
the matter saying. Our lip^ are our own : who is Lord over 
us ? Such conduct cannot but go to his people's hearts, 
^d iUl them with gjrief. The more that others are dis- 
posed, either to resile^ or practically impugn his author- 
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itjT, the ifu^fe ace iji^ej .coacernefl to have the honor of 
it vifi(licate4 and supported. lo prder to this, they stu- 
dj ajvabitfiiU aqknp.wledgemeDt of it in the general tenor 
of their conversation. Thej take his law for their rule> 
and endeavour to have a deportment corresponding to it. 
Bat a practical acknpwl^dgemeat of his authority, is 
not all that is require^ and expected of them. They 
are bound to recognize it in the most formal and expli- 
cit manner they can ; and this is actually done by them 
in the work of covenanting, the import of which is 
plainly e^^pressed in the^ .^li^ords, <<The Lord is our 
<* judge, the I^oril is our lawgiver, the Lord is our king, 
"and he will s^ve us/** 

That Godj whose sovereignity is hereby recognized, is 
a three-one ^od> three disitinct persons in one simple 
and undivided Bsse^ce ; and these three persons being 
but oi^e God, their authority must of necessity be 
one and indivisible. To speak of there being one God, 
and yet having distinct and separate authorities, 
were the very height of absurdity. Their es^nce 
being one, it is impossible but their po^wer and authori- 
ty must be one aUo. Yet, in the fullest consistency 
with this, W;e are taught, that <'the Father jiulgeth no 
f'm^n, biit bath comovltted ail judgement to the Son.'H 
By a gracious constitution, the immediate execution of 
the divine goy.ernment in a^d oyer the church, is lodged 
ijk the hand of Qod the San, the second person in the 
ever Messed Trinity, invested with the mediatory office. 
ftifOfi hath God th^ Fatixer set K.ing over his holy hill of 
2ioi), aq^ giiyieo to he hosd overall things to the phurch, 
^rbi^b is his body; and this head^ip of his is what his 
f Im. sxxui. £S. t Joto, v. SC 
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people have in a special manner to recognize in this 
work of which we now speak ; and hence is that account 
given us of it in Hos. i. 11. " Then shall the children of 
" Judah and the children of Israel be gathered together, 
*• and appoint themselves one head." 

4. It is an ordinance in which thej make an absolute 
renunciation of the covenant of works, with every other 
thing that stands in opposition to their dutiful subjec- 
tion to the divine government, exercised by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The testimony of the apostle concerning 
the people of God, in Rom. vi. 14. is, that they ** are not 
under the law, but under grace." That law which they 
are not under, is the law-covenant, the covenant of 
works. To it they, with all the rest of mankind, were 
once in a state of subjection, but they are now happily 
delivered from it. This deliverance they owe to Christ, 
and to what he hath done and endured in their room 
and place. He, in the character of their Surety, gave a 
complete obedience to the precept of that law, endured 
its penalty, and so became the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth. On this 
ground, they, in the day of their eifectual calling, have 
their connection with the law -covenant utterly dissolved, 
and dissolved with their own consent. The same grace 
which dissolves the connection, likewise subdues the 
legality of their hearts, and powerfully determines them 
to an absolute renunciation of it. This renunciation 
they cordially make in the act of believing, and public- 
ly avow in the work of covenanting. If covenanting 
consist, in a special manner, in a > public taking hold of 
the covenant of grace, as we are shortly to show, the 
consequence cannot fail to be, that it must also contain 
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aaopen renunciation of the covenant of works, as it is 
not possible for a. man to be under both these covenants 
at the same time. All those whose hearts are right with 
God in this work, consider it as their great mercy to be 
,what the apostle calls •'* dead to the law by the body of 
** Christ." They; therefore avo.w it as ^Ue fixed purpose 
of their hearts, to have no depende^nce .whatever on any 
)thing .wrought in themselves, or 4)one by them, as the 
least ground of their hopex)f being justified before God» 
or the smallest foundation of their title to eterqal life. 

Knowing that a man," says the apostle Paul, *'is not 
justified by the works. of the law, but by the faith of 
";Jq8US Christ, even we have believed in Jesus Christ, 
**< tf)at we might be justified by the. faith ^f Christ, and 
**.XKot by the works, of the law."* 

.It is not, .ho\y:ever,. the covenant of .worj^s only which 
they .renounce in this service, but ev>ery thing else that 
stands opposed to the reign of grace,, and to that4utiful 
subjection which they owe to God, as the God pf grace. 
They renounce sin, all sin without exception, purposing, 
in the, strength of grace, no more to serve it, but to stu- 
dy the mortification of it. They renounce Satan, the 
god of this world, resolving, through grace, neither to 
hearken to his suggestions, nor comply with his.tempta- 
tions, but to resist hiiu. They renounce self in ^all its 
various shapes, resolving, in divine strength, to de- 
ny it. And they renounce the world with all its allure- 
men ts,resolving> in the sai?ie divine strength, to come up 
from this wilderness, leaning upon the Beloved. Ac- 
cordingly, the language of all right covenanting is of 
the same import with tliat in Isa. ?xvi. 13. "0 Lord our 
* Gal. ii. 16. 
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*• God, other lords beside thee have had dominion over 
*' us, but by thee only will we make mention of thj 
" name." 

5. It is an ordinance in which they take hold of the 
covenant of grace, and do, upon the footing of it, avouch 
the Lord to be their God. In a people's joining them- 
selves to the Lord, according to the language of our text, 
the perpetual covenant is never to be forgotten. This is 
the necessary consequence of God's holiness and our 
great impurity ; for such is the nature of his holiness, that 
it cannot admit of his having any gracious dealings with 
guilty sinners, but through a Mediator, and in the chau- 
nel of that covenant of which he is the mediatory head. 
Agreeable to this, we find covenanting described, in that 
forecited Isa. Ivi. 6. as a "joining of ourselves to the 
•'Lord," in the way of " taking hold of his covenant."— i 
Taking hold of God's covenant is certainly man's prop- 
er province in this business. Considering our absolute 
dependence on him, we can have no title to prescribe a 
covenant to him. The right of prescribing must be- 
long solely to God ; and nothing can lie to our hand in 
this matter, but only to acquiesce in the revelation he 
hath been pleased to make of his mind and will to us in 
his word, and to accede to that covenant he hath framed, 
and made over to us for our acceptance. This covenant 
is what is commonly called the covenant of grace ; and 
another covenant he never promised for the salvation of 
lost sinners. It was originally made with his own eter- 
nal Son for their behoof, and contains every thing which 
they can stand in need u , either for the life that now is, 
or that which is to come. The condition of it was ful- 
filled by him, in his obedience to the death } and hereby 
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it was turned into a covenant of promise, in the aspect 
which it bears to us. In this view it is now presented 
to mankind-sinners, in the everlasting gospel, for their 
acceptance ; and the substance of all right covenanting 
with God, consists in their taking hold of it on the foot- 
ing of that exhibition. Our covenant-bond ought, there- 
fore, to be just an echo to God's covenant of promise, 
expressing our acquiescence in it, and acceptance of it, 
together with our determination, through divine grace, 
to act and walk as his covenant-people. While he in his 
word of grace, says, « I will make with jou an everlast- 
•*ing covenant, even the sure mercies of David;" there- 
ply both of our hearts and lips ought to be, "Amen, e- 
'< ven so we embrace it, as all our salvation, and all our 
« desire.'* This is certainly covenanting to all intents 
and purposes. 

And let it now be observed, that a cordial acceptance 
of that covenant, in the \ery nature of the thing, can- 
not fail to bring along with it a people's acceptance of 
God himself to be their own God, upon the footing of it. 
To evince this there is nothing more necessary than to 
attend for a moment tu the tenor of that covenant itself. 
This ytm have plainly set bef(»re you in that passage, 
Heb. viii. 10. « This is the covenant that I will make 
«* with the house ofl Israel, after those days, saith the 
** Lord ; I will be to them a God, and they shall be to 
"me a people." Two things are evident at first view 
from these words. First, That as this covenant looks 
to us, it is wholly a covenant of promise, without the 
lea^^t dependence on any thing to be performed by us as 
the condition of it. It was truly a conditional covenant 
to Christ; but the condition of it having been complete- 
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1 J fulfilled by hinii in his obedience to the death, nothing; 
of it now remains to be accomplished bUt the promise; 
and with this it is that gospel-hearers have nttw solely to 
do. And,' secondly, Th^t God's bfeing our God, is one- 
of the leading bl^sstng^ contained in that covenant, aiid* 
secured by it; aiid, indecid; herein dtJtfv the very sub- 
stance of the \vhole of it consist It i^inl[)o^sible, there* 
fore, that either a pbrsoti or people cari take hold of that' 
covenant, without an actieptahce of'Gdd himd^If for** 
their own Gdd'aiid pbrtuin, in thcJ vei'y act of layirig claim 
to it. Taking hold* of it, they etfibracei God* Wie Fatlier 
as their reconciled' God and Fiath^r' in Clirist; theiy em- 
brace God the Son as their SaVioUr and' Redeemer, their- 
Head arid' Husband ; and they embrace* God the H61y * 
Ghost as their 8anctifi^r and Guidd. Yea, in the very " 
act of taking hold of it, they embrace a whole trinity of 
persons as the strength of thcfir heart, and' their pbrtion 
for ever. Agreeable to this is that accoufnt of covenant- 
ing giv6n in Detit. xxvi. 17. "Thou hast avouched the 
« Lord this day to be thy God:" 

6. It is an ordinance in which people do, upon the 
footing of that covenant; make an entire dedication and 
surrender of themselves to the Lord, to be his in time and 
through eternity. This is the account given of the wiDrk,a8 
practised by the men of Judah in thfe days of Jehoiada. 
« They made a covenant,** we are told, « thkt they should 
« be the Lord's pe6(>le."* Such, also, is the plain import ' 
of the account given of "it by the prophet Isaiah, in these " 
words, "Oiie shall say, I am the Lord's, and another' 
<< shall subscribe with his hand unto the Lord^H When 
1 people say they are the Lord's, they upon the matter 
• ft KiDgf , xi. 17. t Im. xUv. 5. 
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declare that they are not their own, but bought with a 
price, and that as God has a most unquestionable title to 
their persons and services, they are heartily willing that 
he should- have the complete possession of his own ; and 
they accordingly do, with their whole hearts, make an 
actual surrender of all that they are and have to him, to 
be entirely at his disposal, and for ever employed in hi* 
service. Agreeable to this is the description given of 
this work, as performed by the churches in Macedonia, 
in 2 Cor. viii. 5. «« They gave their own selves to the 
** Lord." A people, in giving themselves to the Lord, 
give their understandings to him, to believe his word, 
and contemplate his glory ; give their wills to him, to be 
moulded into a conformity to his will, and to make choice 
of him for their everlasting portion ; give their conscien- 
ces to him, to be purged by him, and to act as judges for 
him ; give their affections to him, to love him, and de- 
light in him ; and give their memories to him, to be a re- 
pository of his mighty acts, and of the gracious words 
which proceed out of his mouth. They give him their 
hands to do his business, their feet to run his errands, 
their eyes to view his works, their ears to hear his word, 
and their tongues to speak forth the honour of his name, 
and make his praise glorious. In fine, in giving them- 
selves to him, they give him their souls and their bodies, 
their time and their talents, their substance and their in- 
fluence. Yea, all they are, all they have, and all tliat they 
can do, they devote wholly to him, to be entii ely disposed 
of by him and forever employed in serving the purposes of 
his glory. All this they are plainly called to,in thesewordg 
of the apostle, " 1 beseech you, brethren, by tlie mercies of 

C 
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« God, that yc present your bodies a living sacrifice, holr» 
« acceptable <o God, which is your reasonable service.*'* 
In speaking however of a people dedicating them- 
selves to the Lord, it ought never to be forgotten, that 
even in this part of their service, the covenant of grace, 
as it is ratified by the death of Christ, is to be the sole 
ground of their procedure. Besides this, there is not an- 
other channel in which a holy and just God can, in a 
consistency with the perfections of his own nature, re- 
ceive sinful creatures into favour with himfelf, or adopt 
them into his family. But our comfort is, that in the 
same covenant of grace in which he hath made over him- 
self to us to be our God, he hath also pledged himself bj 
promise to take us into a gracious relation to himself, 
and make us his. " This," says he, "is the covenant that 
"I will make with them; I will be to them a God, and 
" they shall be to me a people.'*t It is on the footing of 
some such promise as this, that people should be concern- 
ed to act in the work of devoting themselves to the 
Lord ; it both contains grace to enable them to make 
such a devotement of themselves to him /and likewise 
secures them of a gracious acceptance when brought to 
such exercise. Zech. xiii. 9. *< I will say. It is my pea- 
" pie ; and they shall say. The Lord is my God." 

7. It is an ordinance in which people bind themselves, 
in tlie strength of divine girace, to cleave to the Lord 
with purpose of heart, and to serve him in the consci- 
entious discharj^e of every duty they owe, either to God 
or man. Though covenanting dues not consist solely in 
an egage'nent to ilvAy, yet an en-i;a2;ement of this de- 
scnptiou is cctainly included in it ; and, indeed, lathis 
* Koiii. xii. 1, t Heb, viii. 10. 
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very thing does the peculiar nature of it, as distinguish- 
ed from all other ordinances, in a special manner con- 
sist. Such is evidently the view given of it, when it is 
represented in scripture under the desigtiation of a vow. 
A vow, you all know, is of the nature of a promissory 
engagement made to God, with respect to the perform- 
ance of some duty or duties. If, therefore, covenanting 
partake of the nature of a vow, it must certainly include 
an engagement to duty in its very essence : yet such is 
the representation every where made of it In the sacred 
oracles, particularly in Isa. xix. 21. "They shall vow a 
« vow to the Lord, and perform it.'* All the people of 
God are happily delivered from the law, viewed as a co- 
venant of works, requiring perfect obedience at their 
hands, as the foundation of their right and title to eter- 
nal life ; but this never frees them from an obligation to 
duty, because they still continue under the obligation 
of that same law, in its fullest extent, considered as a 
rule of life. It is a mistake to think, that the grace of 
the gospel dissolves the obligation of the law, consider- 
ed in this latter point of view. In place of that, it rath- 
er strengthens and increases it, furnishing all its subjects 
with strong additional motive to study obedience to it. 
They are, therefore, as the apostle speaks, " not with- 
«out law to God, but under law to Christ."* Convin- 
ced of this, every one of them should bind his soul with 
a bond, to cleave to the Lord with purpose of heart, and 
to walk in all his commandments and ordinances blame- 
less. In this way the children of Israel conducted them- 
selves in the plains of Moab. " They avouched the Lord 
« to be their God, to walk in his ways, to keep his stat- 

»lCor.ix,21. , 
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«utes and his commandments, and his judgements, and 
" to hearken to his voice."* 

This is an important branch of the subject ; and in the 
consideration of it, there are particularly two things 
which demand some special attention, namely, the ex- 
tent of these engagements, and the manner in which thej 
ought to be entered into. 

With regard to the extent of people's engagements to 
duty, we observe, that they ought to bear some corres- 
pondence to the extent of the divine law. God's com- 
mandment, the Psalmist declares, is exceeding broad.-— 
Broad, however, as it is, our engagements should reach 
to the full extent of it. Perfect obedience being abso- 
lutely unattainable by any mere man in the present 
state, it were the most daring presumption for any one 
to engage to it. But perfect obedience is one thing, and 
an universal obedience quite another. The former is im- 
possible, the latter is both attainable, and matter of duty. 
The whole of the divine law is our rule ; and to every 
one of its precepts we are bound to have a respect, both 
in our practice and in our covenant-engagements. The 
language, therefore, of the covenanters at Sinai, saying, 
"All that the Lord hath said we will do, and be obedient,'*!" 
is, in this respect, language proper for all other cov- 
enanters to adopt. No doubt many of them spoke these 
words in a very legal spirit ; still, however, the matter 
of the engagement was good in itself, had the words been 
spoken in a right manner.^: Numerous as the duties in- 
cumbent upon us are, no one of them must be excluded 
from our covenant-engagements. People may no doubt 
have a special respect, on some occasions, to particular 

* Deut. xxvi. IT. t Exod. xxiv. 7. J Peut. v. £8, 29. 
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duties, to the neglect of which they are under more than 
ordinary temptations ; but a voluntary and intentional 
overlooking of any one duty, in bringing themselves un- 
der these engagements, were a sad indication of a heart 
not right with God. " I shall not be ashamed," says Da- 
vid, " when I have a respect to all thy commandments." 
The covenanters in the days of Nehemiah were in pe- 
culiar hazard of neglecting the duties of sanctifying the 
Sabbath, of showing mercy to the poor, of contributing of 
their substance to religious purposes, and of preserving 
a proper separation betwixt themselves and their hea- 
then neighbours ; they accordingly paid a most special 
attention to these in that work, and even made a speci- 
fication of them by name in their covenant-bond.* This, 
however, they did not in the way of overlooking other 
things ; but by a general clause, they likewise pledged 
themselves to study the conscientious discharge of eve- 
ry duty which they owed either to God or man. " They 
*' entered into an oath to walk in God's law, given by 
" Moses the servant of God, and to observe and do all 
"the commandments of the Lord our God.'t 

The other thing mentioned, as requiring our particu- 
lar attention here, is the manner of entering into these 
engagements. And as to this we observe, that they arc 
by no means to be entered into in our own strength, but 
solely in a dependence on divine grace. We are not suf- 
ficient of ourselves so much as to think one good thought ; 
but our sufficiency is of God. Our whole stock of strength, 
both for duty and difficulty, both for work and warfare, 
is laid up in Christ's hand, in whom it hath pleased the 

* Neh. X. SO.— 53. + Neh, x. 29. 
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Father that all fulness should dwell ; and therefore, ou 
him must our whole dependence rest. If we trust in 
ourselves, we will be sure to fail ; if we trust in Christ, 
we may expect to be established. We should therefore, 
in all our engagements, be concerned to say with the 
Psalmist, ** I will go in the strength of the Lord God ; I 
** will make mention of thy righteousness, even of thine 
« only."* 

We have thus laid before you a genuine account of 
the real nature of religious covenanting ; and from it you 
may plainly see the great injustice of many of the rep- 
resentations made of it by multitudes in the present day. 
Some give one account of it, others another; but almost 
all agree in giving such an account of it, as has a tenden- 
cy to prejudice serious people against it. Misrepresen- 
tations of this work have always been found some of the 
most successful weapons wherewith its enemies could 
fight against it. It is for this reason, among others, that 
I have been so full in giving you an undisguised account 
of its nature. It has now been laid fairly before you ; 
let it be duly considered, and this will go a great way 
to clear your minds about the warrantableness of it. If 
persons were duly apprised that the substance of it lies 
in a formal acceptance of the Lord for their God upoa 
the warrant of the gospel-offer, in a cordial devotement 
of themselves to him, to be his people, upon the footing 
of the new covenant, as it stands fast with Christ, and 
in an engagement, in divine strength, to act and walk as 
his covenant-people, it is scarcely conceivable how one 
serious Christian should hesitate for a moment about its 
being not only lawful, but even their reasonable service. 

• Psalms, Ixxi, 16. 
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Jer. 1. 4. 5. — In those days, and in tliat timet saith the 

Lord, the children of Israel shall covie, they and the 

children ofJudah together ; — saying. Come, and let us 

join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that 

shall not be forgotten. 

We formerly told you, that these words are a pro- 
phecy respecting New-Testament times, and that pub- 
lic religious covenanting is the subject of them. We 
therefore observed from them, that public social cove- 
enanting is a duty well warranted in scripture, and in- 
cumbent upon the church under the New-Testament 
dispensation. In prosecution of this subject, we propos- 
ed to open up the nature, and instruct the warranta- 
bleness of covenanting; to give some account of the 
seasons, the manner, and the ends of this duty ; and then 
to make some improvement. The first of these points 
we have already discussed, and given you a pretty full 
account of the nature of religious covenanting, in the 
former sermon. We therefore now proceed to the next 
thing proposed, which was^ 
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11. To evince the warranlableness of this work, or show 
that public religious covenanting is a duty incumbent up- 
on the church under the New-Testament dispensation. 

The proving of this would have been both necessary 
and proper at a time when you were called to the dis- 
charge of the duty, though there had never been an indi- 
vidual stating an opposition to it; but the keenness with 
which this work is opposed by multitudes at present, 
renders such a proof at this time doubly needful, and 
must be my apology for insisting on this head at some 
considerable length. A contested point would need to 
be well established ; and, with this view, I now lay be- 
fore you the following particulars. 

1. Covenanting is a duty plainly taught us by the ve- 
ry light of nature. Nature's light, indeed, cannot give 
us any such full discovery of our duty on this head, as 
to show us how we may perform it in a manner accept- 
able to God. This it cannot do with respect to any other 
duty more than this. The work itself, however, it both 
may, and really doth, teach to be a duty. Why, it teach- 
es us that we are wholly from God, and therefore ought 
to be wholly to him. It shows us, that we depend upon 
him for our provision, protection, direction, and every 
comfort of life ; yea, that we depend wholly on him for 
our very being, and every breath we draw. Our doing 
so is not only an unquestionable truth, but a plain dic- 
tate of nature's light. This we are taught in Acts, xvii. 
28. ** In him we live, and move, and have our being ; as 
"certain also of your own poets have said. For we are 
also his offspring." Now, reason evidently says, that if 
we depend wholly upon him, and are entirely indebted 
to him^ for all that we either are or have, it must of ne- 
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cessity be our duty to give him all that homage and obe- 
dience which lies in our power; and if this be our duty, 
nothing can be more reasonable, than that we should 
bring ourselves under the most strict and inviolable ob- 
ligation to the discharge of it; and what is this but the 
very essence of covenanting? Such an evident dictate 
of the light of nature is this, that the heathens them- 
selves, who have had no other light to guide them, have 
both taught and prSictised it. It was taught in the most 
express manner by one of the heathen philosophers, who 
lived near the beginning of the Christian pera. His 
words translated into our language, are these : *'To this 
" God ye ought to swear as the soldiers do to Csesar.— 
" They, for the sake of wages, swear that above all things 
f* they will study the welfare of Cresar. And while you 
are loaded by God with so many and such great bene-' 
fits, will ye not swear to him ? or when ye have 
sworn, will ye not perform ? And what should ye 
swear ? That ye will always obey his voice ; that ye 
will never complain of him ; that ye will never find 
'' fault with any thing he measures out to you ; and that 
•*ye will always willingly do and suffer whatever he 
" ^hall think necessary to put upon you.*** And this du- 
ty, which some of the heathens have taught and incul- 
cated, others of them have actually practised. There 
is no need to ransack the writings of the heathen world, 
in order to have this fact ascertained ; you have an in- 
stance of it on record in your bibles, in the account giv- 
en us of the mariners of Joppa, in the first chapter of the 
book of Jonah. That these mariners were mere heathens, 
is abundantly plain from the 5th verse of that chapter ; 
» Epictetus, Lib. I. Cap. 14. 
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and yet, from the 16th verse of it you observe, that 
when they met with a merciful deliverance from the de- 
vouring depths of the sea, they were so impressed with a 
sense of the kindness manifested to them in that matter, 
as to influence them to bring themselves under vows to 
the God of their mercies. « They feared the Lord ex- 
** ceedingly,** says the prophet, " and made vows." 

2. It is a duty plainly required in the moral law, the 
obligation of which extends to all places of the world, 
and to all periods of time. That this law is as obligatory 
on us now, as ever it was upon any people on earth, we 
apprehend no one will hesitate for a moment to affirm. 
Indeed, this is such a self-evident truth, that for any 
one to deny it were to bring himself under a suspicion 
of lunacy, and to make others think that he was more 
fit for bedlam, than for being reasoned with. All,- there- 
fore, that can be necessary for establishing the obliga- 
tion of this duty on us is to show, that it really is a du- 
ty required by the moral law ; and there are particularly 
two things which seem to put this out of all question, 
namely, the plain import of the first precept of that law, 
taken in connection with the preface to it, and the con- 
sideration of the children of Israel having had no other 
warrant for what they did, when they first engaged in it, 
but this very law. 

In the ^rs^ place, we say, that the plain import of the 
first precept of the moral law, taken in connection with 
the preface to it, seems plainly to say that this is a duty 
required in it The preface to the ten commandments, 
you all know, runs in these words, " I am the Lord tliy 
"God;" and the first commandment in these, "Thou 
" shalt have no other gods before me." The connection 
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betwixt these two js plain. In the preface there is a 
grant made, and in the precept there is a charge given to 
improve it. In the preface God makes over himself by 
covenant^rant to us to be our God ; and in the prece[:t,Iie 
peremptorily enjoins us to embrace him as our own God, 
upon the footing of that covenant-grant. Though that 
command be expressed in negative terms, it certainly 
enjoins a positive duty. To suppose that it should mere- 
ly require us to renounce all false gods, without at the 
same time requiring us also to embrace the true, is such 
a wild imagination as can never possibly enter into tiie 
mind of any rational being. If this command require 
any thing of us at all, it certainly requires that we 
should embrace the only true God as our God, according 
to that exhibition he hath made of himself to us in his 
word of grace, and of consequence, to give him all that 
worship and glory which is due to his name. And if it 
require all this of us, it cannot but also require that we 
should bring ourselves under engagements, in the 
strength of divine grace, to study a full compliance with 
our duty on these heads ; and who sees not, that this is 
the very substance of covenanting ? Now, of whom does 
it require these things ? Does it merely require them of 
individual persons, and not of churches or societies ? 
Most certainly of churches also; for the moral law is as 
obligatory on men in their social, as in their single 
capacity. Wherefore, if it really do bind individual 
persons to personal covenanting, it must also of neces- 
sity bind public bodies or churches to public and social 
covenanting. 

The other thing, which shows that covenanting is a 
duty required by the morsd law, is this incontrovertible 
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fact, that the children of Israel had no 'other wc^rrant 
for their procedure in it, when they first engaged in this 
work, viz. at Mount Sinai, but this very law. It is 
true, they afterwards came to have different particular 
precepts given them, binding them to engage in this du- 
ty; but at the time of which we now speak, they had iio 
such precept. The consequence is, that either their cove- 
nanting on that occasion must have been a piece of mere 
will worship, without so much as the shadow of a war- 
rant ; or else that it was a duty required by the moral law. 
The first of these is what we suppose few will have the 
hardiness to assert ; it remains, therefore, that the last 
must have been the fact. 

S. It is a duty particularly enjoined upon people in 
scripture, by various express precepts of a moral na- 
ture, some of which bear a special reference to New- 
Testament times. You have already heard, that when 
the child re n of Israel first engiaged in this work at Mount 
Sinai, they had no express precept enjoining it upon 
them. Posterior to that time, however, the church had 
various precepts of this description given her, none of 
which were mere positive statutes peculiar to the old 
economy, but all of them of a moral kind, containing a 
real explication and application of the moral law. Of 
this nature are these three in particular. Dcut. x. 20, 
** I hou shalt fear the Lord thy God ; him shalt thou 
" serve ; to him shalt thou cleave, and swear by his 
"name." Psal. Ixxvi. 11. "Vow and pay to the Lord 
''•your God." Jer. iv. 2. "Thou shalt swear, The Lord 
"liveth, in truth, in judgement, and in righteousness." 

With regard to the first of these texts, namely, that 
in Deut X. £0. it will not be deniied that it includes a 
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dii-ection to people how they ought to swear, even ia 
matters of a civil nature ; but it can by no means be 
granted that this is all, or even the principal thing in- 
tended by it. On the contrary, the swearing there en- 
joined stands in the most intimate connection with the 
fearing of the Lord, the cleaving to him, and the serving 
of him, there mentioned ; and is plainly such as bears a 
special respect to these things as the matter sworn t<k 
It is a swearing that they will fear the Lord, that they 
will serve him, and cleave to him ; and these include 
the whole of his worship. The swearing enjoined in 
that passage is therefore just such a swearing as takes 
place in religious covenanting ; and we add, that it is 
such a swearing as takes place in public covenanting.^— 
No one doubts that the fearing of the Lord, the serving 
of him, and cleaving to him, there mentioned, do all of 
them refer to the public and social worship of God, as 
well as to that which is private and pergonal ; and can 
any good reason be assigned, why all the three first 
should refer to the whole of God's worship, and jet the 
last, so closely connected with them, and even enjoin? 
ed in the very same precept, should be entirely confined 
to something of a mere private and personal nature?-— 
Nay, if the three first refer not only to the private, but 
also to the public worship of God, the last cannot but 
do so likewise. 

The second text, Psal. IxxvL 1 1. " Vow and pay to the 
•* Lord your God," is evidently another injunction of 
that same duty.* None of you, it is apprehended^ can 

* The late Mr. Hutchinson, Relief minister In St. Ninians, when 
writini; against covenantiflg, foand this a v^ry stubboro text a^ 

D 
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be ignorani of what a vow really is. It is a promissorj 
^ngageDient made to God coacerning the performace of 
something for the ends of his glory, Uoder the former 
dispensation, vows were of two kinds, namely^ moral and 
ceremonial. A moral vo-w consists in a person's or a 
people^s devoting themselves to the Lord, and binding 
themselves to the performance of the various duties 
incumbent upon them by the authority of God, in their 
several places and relations. A ceremonial vow coa* 
sisted in a person's binding himself to the performance 
of some things of a ceremonial nature, such as, the sha- 
ving of the head, the drinking of no wine, and the per-, 
forming of certain bodily services, and external rites of 
purification, which were always accompanied with the 
pffering of sacrifice. If the vowing enjoined in this text 
were mere ceremonial vowing, it would be no proof what- 
ever af the warrantableness of covenanting under this, 
dispensation, as the law of ceremonies is now abolished, 
5ut the vowing here enjoined is clearly of a moral nature. 

gttiost what be was then driving at. Rather, however, than be 

Mopped in fais^ourRe by it, he thinks fit to cast it wholly out of the 

Ust of .divine commands, given by God for a rule to his worship. 

pen, 9ind places it in the raok qI friendly coymstU given by the 

]^8almist to hit counUrymen^ in order to exci^te them to the practice 

of cereoipnial vowing ^bo|it free-will offering, (Dissertation on the 

Nature ai^d Genius of the Kingdom of Christ, p. 94.) And are we 

thus, both to be robbed of one of the mo^t express injunctions of 

Heaven, as forming no part of the rule of our duty, and likewise 

to baVe the old Popish doctrine, com^erning counsels of perfection, 

heyo^dand above the requii.ementeof the divine law, again reviv* 

^ amof)guft? l^m what will qot somep^gcms do, rattier than ad* 

v^t, thp .4iv,ipe Avtur^apt for ijovenantizig ? 
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This is evident from the two following considerations : 
Urst, That ceremonial vows were never the vows of a 
people, but merely of particolar individnal persons; 
whereas the vowing here mentioned is required of aU 
that are round about the Lord, as the following words 
of the verse testify. And, secondly, ceremonial vows 
were never positively required of tlie persons who en- 
gaged in them, but merely accepted when voluntarily 
made, as we plainly see from Deut xxiii. 2U22. •* When 
«*tliou shall vow a vow to the Lord thy God, thou shalt 
* not slack to pay it; for the Lord thy God will surely 
«* require it of thee : but if thou shait forbear to wew^ it 
'* shall be no sin in thee«" But the vowing here called for, 
is expressly enjoined upon all the worshippers of God, 
upon all that are round about him ; and is therefore a 
matter, the practice of which none can forbear without 
sin. These things, we apprehend, make it perfectly er* 
ident, that the vowing here enjoined is moral vowing^ 
and consequently, that this passage is a plain injunction 
of the work of covenanting ; for you cannot but see, 
from the description already given of if, that moral vow* 
ing is nothing else but another name for religious cove* 
nanting. Let no man think to take off the force of this 
argument, by teUing us, that there is material vowing 
implied in the performance of various other duties, such 
as the duties of prayer and praise, and the observation 
of baptism and the Lord's supper ; and, therefore, that 
there may be real implicit vowing, where tliere is no for«- 
mal covenanting: for by this mode of reasoning, there 
is almost no duty whatever, but the obligation of it may 
be argued away. Who, for instance, knows not, tliat 
there is somethii^ ef the exercise of prayer impJted in 
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all right reading or hearing of the word of the Lord, in 
all right observation of baptism or the Lord's supper? 
But, would anj man infer from this, that we are under 
no obligation to set about prayer as a distinct dutj of it- 
self? Again, a believing remembrance of the death of 
Christ is implied in all right attendance on the ordinance 
of baptism, in all right searching of the scriptures, and 
in all right performance of the dutj of prayer ; but will 
it therefore follow, that Christians may live in the total 
neglect of the ordinance of the Lord's supper, which has 
the remembrance of his death for its formal design ^ 
And shall that be accounted good reasoning, with res- 
pect to the exercise of vowing, which would be treated 
with indignation, if applied to any other ordinance ? It 
is very readily granted, that there is material vowing in 
the right tlischarge of various other duties : but what of 
that? Vowing is a distinct ordinance by itself; and it is 
not mere material and implicit vowing, but formal, di- 
rect, and explicit vowing, that is enjoined in the words 
under present consideration. Nor is this merely requir- 
ed of individual persons,, to be performed in secret by 
themselves; but it is called for in the most public and 
open manner from all that are round about the Lord, 
and that as a proper acknowledgement for mercies of a 
public and general nature. Now, if all this do not a- 
mount to an express injunction of public and social cov- 
enanting, it must be hard for any one to say what could 
possibly do so. 

As for the third of the passages mentioned,^ namely, 
that in Jer. iv.2. "Thou shalt swear. The Lord liveth, 
■* in truth, in judgment, and in righteousness," it appears 
to be aB plain an injunction of this duty, as either of the 
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former. The swearing there enjoined, is evident] j each 
a swearing as takes place in the matter of a religious 
profession. It is according! j described » not merely as 
a swearing bj the living God, but as a swearing that the 
Lord liveth ; and what is this, but a confessing u])on oath 
the being and perfections of God, as the only living 
and true God, in opposition to all those dead and dumb 
idols which blinded nations serve ? Here, then, is reli- 
gious covenanting to all intents and purposes. And 
should it now be asked, to whom this injunction is giv« 
en ? we answer; It is given in a most special manner to 
the New-Testament church, though not to the total ex- 
clusion of the Old. Two things make this quite evi- 
ident First, That it follows upon a most express pre* 
diction of the utter abolition of the ceremonial law.— 
Tliis prediction you have in the 16th verse of the pre- 
ceding chapter, in these words, " In those days, saith 
<* the Lord, they shall no more say. The ark of the cove* 
** nant of tlie Lord, neither shall it come into mind, nei- 
^ ther shall they remember it, nor visit it, neither shall that 
** be done any moi^." The whole context shows, that 
the passage we are now considering, is particularly con- 
nected with, and bears a special relation to that predic- 
tion, and consequentlj, that it has a peculiar respect to 
New-Testament times. And, secondly. The iojonction 
is no sooner given in the first clause of the verse, t« 
swear the Lord liveth, than it follows in the second 
clause, that " the nations shall bless themselves in him, 
" and in him shall they glory f which words plainly re- 
fer to the conversion of the Gentiles : and every one 

D 2 
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knows, that their conversion did not take place till after 
the erection of the gospel-church. 

4. GoTenanting was practised by the people of God 
under the whole of the Mosaical economy upon moral 
grounds ; their practice on this head must therefore be 
for our imitation. No man duly acquainted wiiAi his 
Bible can be ignorant, that covenanting was a work ve-* 
ry frequently practised by the Old-Testament church in 
her purest and best times. It was two several times per- 
formed by her during the administration of Moses ; once 
at Sinai, a few weeks after their coming up out of the 
land of Egypt ;* and the second time on the plains of 
Moab, a short while before their entrance into the land 
of Canaan.t It was practised once in the days of Josh-* 
ua 4 once in the days of Asa ;§ once in the days of Je^ 
hoida ;|| and once, also, we have every reason to think, 
in the days of Hezekiah.^ We have, indeed, no express 
account of its being actually set about in his time, but 
we are plainly told,^ that it was in his heart to make a 
covenant with the Lord God of Israel ;** and we have 
no ground to doubt, but that the work which lay so near 
his heart was actually accomplished. It was performed 
yet once more by that people, prior to their being carried 
captive to Babylon, in the days of Jo8iah.tt And, after 
tiiat captivity, it was set about again two several times 
among them ; once in the days of EzraJt ^^^ ^^^^ i<>> 
the days of Nehemiah.§§ 

• Exod. xxiv. 7. t Dext. xxlx. iO.— 15, 

t Josh. xxiv. 15.— J6. J^Chron. xv. !«.— 15. 

B 2 Cbron. xxiii. 16. »» 2 Chron. xxix. 10. 

tt2 Chron. xxxiv. 31. ft Exra, x. S.— 5. 
ifNeb. ix. 38. 
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I am far from thinking, that every thing practised by 
the children of Israel in the worship of Grod, even vrith 
divine approbation, is recorded for our imitation. They 
observed the passover, they kept the feast of Taber- 
nacles, and the feast of Pentecost, they offered sacrifi- 
ces, and practised many other rites and services pecu- 
liar to the first dispensation ; all which things are now 
abolished, and in these it would be sinful in us to attempt 
copying their example. We have nothing to do with 
what they practised, in obedience either to the ceremo- 
nial or the judicial law, because both of them are now 
completely abrogated. It is only in things of a moral 
nature' that their approved practice can now be consid- 
ered as a part of our rule. In these, however, we are still 
bound to follow their footsteps. If, therefore, their cov- 
enanting was of a moral nature, and performed by them 
upon moral groundsi their practice on this head must 
be for our imitation. And that this was really the 
case, both the tenor of these engagements they brought 
tliemselves under in the performance of this work, and 
likewise the consideration of that law, in obedience to 
which they acted in the discharge of it, do fully evince. 
We may, therefore^ first consider a little the tenor of 
those engagements they brought themselves under in 
their federal transactions ; and from this, we think, it 
will plainly appear, that their practice in this matter was 
moral, and so for our imitation. What, then, was the 
substance of it ? In Moses' time, it consisted in their 
«« avouching the Lord to be their God, to walk in his 
*< ways, and to keep his statutes and commandments, and 
*< hearken to his voice.*^^ In Joshua's time, it consisted 

• ileut xxvi. 17. 
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in an egagement io ^ serve the Lord, and to obey his 
<< Toice."* In Asa's time, it consisted in an engagement 
to " seek the Lord God of their fathers with all their 
**heaft, and with .all their soul.'*t In the days of Jehoi- 
ada, it consisted in an egagement ; « to be the Lord's 
people."^ In tke days of Josiah, it consisted in an en- 
gagement ''to walk after the Lord, and to keep his 
** commandments."!! And in the days of Neheraiah, it 
consisted in an engagement *' to walk in God's law, and 
*<to observe and do all his commandments.''^ Now, 
consider this account of the tenor of the Old-Testament 
church's covenanting, and say, what tliere is iu the whole 
that is not of a moral nature, and as much our duty as 
it was tlieirs ? Can it ever be a question, Whether we 
are under as strong obligations as they were, to avouch 
the Lord to be our God, to serve him, and obey his voice, 
and to seek him with our whole heart and soul P Or will 
any man say, that it is not as really our duty as it was 
theirs, to be the Lord's people, to walk after the Lord, 
to walk in lus law, and to observe and do all his com- 
mandments P Every man possessed of the use of reason 
must see, that these things are as much our duty to this 
day, as ever they were the duty of any people on earth : 
and this being the case, it must be equally incumbent 
on us, as it was upon them, to bring ourselves under co- 
venant-engagements to the performance of them.^ 

* Josb. xxiv. 24. t 2 Chron. xv. 12. 

t 2 CbroD. xxiii. 16. || 2 Kings, xxiii. 3. f Neh. x. 29. 
IT It is indeed true, that those who lived under the former dis- 
pensation, besides binding themselves to the moral duties above 
nentloned, likewise brooght themselves under etigagements to the 
performance of different duties, which were of mere positive iosti« 
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But, let us next turn our attention for a moment to 
the consideration of the law, in obedience to which they 
acted in the discharge of this duty, and this will give 
still further evidence of their having performed it upon 
such moral grounds, as are common to the church in all 
periods of time. After so many testimonies given by 
God of his approbation of this part of their service, no 
one can imagine that it was a piece of mere will-worship, 
performed by them without a respect to any law. They 
must certainly have acted in obedience to some law or 
other, otherwise God would never have accepted of their 
work. The question, therefore, now is. What law did 
they really act in obedience to, in the discharge of this 
duty? There were only three laws given to this people 
for the regulation of their conduct, namely, the moral 
law, the ceremonial law, and the judicial law ; in obedi- 
ence to one or other of which they must have acted in 
this business. Now, it is perfectly evident, in the first 
place, that it could not be in obedience to the ceremoni* 

tuiion, such as the duties eftjoioed by the ceremonial and judicial 
laws. Even in this respect, however, we, under the present dis- 
pensation, are much on a level with them, being still under obliga- 
tion to bind ourselves to certain things which depend en tirelyoa 
divine institution ; not tndeed to the same things which the people 
of that time bound themselves to, and are now abrogated, but to 
•ucb things as are of positive institution, and of which they had 
no knowledge, such as the ordinance of Baptism and the Lord's 
supper. Though all of these are in themselves of a mere positive 
nature, yet, so long as any of tbem continue to bear the stamp of 
divine authority, the observation of them is unquestionably moral ; 
for it is an evident dictate of the very light of nature, that we 
ought to believe God in all that he reveals, and to obey him in 
whatever be^ for (be time being, sees meet t/O etgoia, 
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in an egagement to ** serve the Lord, and to obey his 
'^ Toice."* In Asa's tioie» it consisted in an engagement 
to ** seek the Lord God of their fathers with all their 
*' hearty and with all their soul/l* In the days of Jehoi- 
ada, it consisted in an egagement ; << to be the Lord's 
people.''^: la the days of Josiah, it consisted in an en- 
gagement "to walk after the Lord, and to keep his 
** commandments."!! And in the days of Nehemiah, it 
consisted in an engagement "to walk in God's law^and 
"to observe and do all his commandments."^ Now, 
consider this account of the tenor of the Old-Testament 
church's covenanting, and say, what there is in the whole 
that is not of a moral nature, and as much our duty as 
it was tlieirs ? Can it ever be a question. Whether we 
are under as strong obligations as they were, to avouch 
the Lord to be our God, to serve him, and obey his voice, 
and to seek him with our whole heaH and soul P Or will 
any man say, that it is not as really our duty as it was 
theirs, to be the Lord's people, to walk after the Lord, 
to walk in lus law, and to observe and do all his com- 
mandments P Every man possessed of the use of reason 
must see, that these things are as much our duty to this 
day, as ever they were the duty of any people on earth : 
and this being the case, it must be equally incumbent 
on us, as it was upon them» to bring ourselves under co- 
venant-engagements to the performance of them.^ 

* Josb. xxiv. 24. t 2 Chron. xv. 12. 

1 2 CbroD. xxiii. 16. || 2 Kings, xxiii. 3. f Neh. x. 29. 
IT It is indeed true, that those who lived under the former dis- 
pensation, besides binding themselves to the moral duties above 
nentloned, likewise brought themselves under etigagements to the 
performance of different duties, which wer* of mere positive iosti- 
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But, let us next turn our attention for a moment to 
the consideration of the law, in obedience to which they 
acted in the discharge of this duty, and this will give 
still further evidence of their having performed it upon 
such moral grounds, as are common to the church in all 
periods of time. After so many testimonies given by 
God of his approbation of this part of their service, no 
one can imagine that it was a piece of mere will-worship, 
performed by them without a respect to any law. They 
must certainly have acted in obedience to some law or 
other, otherwise God would never have accepted of their 
work. The question, therefore, now is. What law did 
they really act in obedience to, in the discharge of this 
duty? There were only three laws given to this people 
for the regulation of their conduct, namely, the moral 
law, the ceremonial law, and the judicial law ; in obedi- 
ence to one or other of which they must have acted in 
this business. Now, it is perfectly evident, in the first 
place, that it could not be in obedience to the ceremoni- 

tuiion, such as the duties eftjoined by the ceremonial and judicial 
laws. Even in ibis respect, however, we, under the present dis- 
pensation, are much on a level with them, being still under obliga- 
tion to bind ourselves to certain things which depend en tirelyoa 
divine institution ; not Indeed io the same things which the people 
of that time bound themselves to, and are now abrogated, but to 
•uch things as are of positive institution, and of which they had 
noknowledge, such as the ordinance of Baptism and the Lord's 
supper. Though all of these are in themselves of a mere positive 
nature, yet, so long as any of tbem continue to bear the stamp of 
divine authority, the observation of them is unquestionably moral ; 
for it is an avident dictate of the very light of nature, that we 
ought to believe God in all that he reveals, and to obey him in 
whatever he^ for (be (iqie being, sees meet tfO enjoia^ 
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al law that they proceeded in this work; for snch a ser- 
vice as this it never did require at their hands. The 
most simple consideration of the natare of that law, will 
presently put this beyond a doubt. What was it, but 
one continued prescription of things that were typical 
and figurative ? This is the acct>unt given of it by the 
apostle Paul, both in his epistle to the Colossians, and in 
that to the Hebrews. In the one he calls it *' the sha- 
•• dow of good things to come ;" and in the other " a sha- 
•* dow the body of which is Christ."* Every one of its 
•rdinanees had in. it something^ of a carnal earthly na- 
tare, which was typical of something spiritual and heav- 
enly. But every one must see, that this is not the na* 
tore of covenanting. If it was a type, what could be its 
antitype ? If it was a shadow, what was its substance ! 
The truth Is, it was neither type nor shadow, but an ordi- 
nance which had all its substance in itself, and termi- 
nated wholly in that people making a present dedication 
of themselves to the Lord, and binding themselves to 
the conscientious discharge of every duty which they 
owed to him. It is as certain, in the second place, that 
they did not perform this work in obedience to the ju- 
dicial law. Only consider the nature of that law, and 
this will appear at once. What was it ? Strictly speak- 
ing, a political law, respecting that people as a body-po- 
litic. It was not at all given them as a church, to teach 
them how to conduct themselves in the matter of God's 
worship ; but as a nation, to direct them how to act in 
the management of their political and secular concerns. 
It, accordingly, gave them direction how to preserve and 
transmit their worldly inheritances ; how to administer 

«CoUiL17. Heb.x.1. 
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justice between naa and man; how to regulate their 
coEMluct with their man-servants and their maid-aervants« 
and even how to plough and sow their ground. And is 
it possible that one of the most solemn acts of religious 
worship, such as their covenanting really was, should be 
performed in obedience to a law of this kind ? I appeal 
to yourselves, if the very supposition do not carry an ab- 
surdity in the bosom of it. And now, since it was nei- 
ther in obedience to the ceremonial law, nor to the ju-r 
dicial, that this people engaged in covenanting-work» 
(and they must have had a respect to some law or other 
in the performance of it,) what remains, but that, in this 
service, they must have acted in obedience to the moral 
law ? for a fourth law there was none in obedience to 
which they could have acted. What, then, is the con* 
elusion of the whole matter, but this, that their practice 
gn this head is for our imitation, since the moral law is 
as much a rule of duty to us as it was to them ? 

5. There are various prophecies and promises of the 
Old Testament, by which covenanting is plainly pointed 
out as a duty to be practised by the people of God under 
the New. We here class prophecies and promises to- 
gether, because every prophecy of what, in the nature of 
it, is good to the church, is in fact a real promise made 
to her ; and it can never be thought, that God would by 
promise secure grace to men, to enable them to tlie per- 
formance of that which he doth not require of them as a 
duty. Here a great many prophecies, or promises, res- 
pecting this work might be produced ; but we shall con- 
tent ourselves at present with the few following. 

The first we mention, is that contained in Isa. xix. 18, 
gl. The words of it are the^ : *' In that day shall five 
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«* cities in the land of Egypt speak the language of Ca- 
" naan, and swear to the Lord of hosts ; jea, they shall 
•• vow a vow to the Lord, and perform it." One would 
think, that these words, at the very first view, contain 
such a plain testimony to the warrantableness of cove- 
nanting, that no torturing could suppress their evidence, 
or render any particular illustration of them necessary. 
Bat, that their evidence in this cause may appear in the 
clearest manner, you may take notice of the three fol- 
lowing things in them : First, That religious covenant- 
ing is the subject of the prophecy ; secondly. That it is 
public covenanting ; and, thirdly, that it is public cove- 
nantingin New-Testament times. First, We say, it is re- 
ligious covenanting which is the subject of this prophecy. 
This needs no elaborate proof, being evident at the ve- 
ry first glance of the words. What the prophet speaks 
of is, npt merely a swearing by the Lord of hosts, a thing 
which men may practise in their civil transactions, in 
order to the decision of controversies between man and 
naan ; but it is a swearing to him, which can refer to 

, nothing else but their pledging their fidelity and allegi- 
ance to him by solemn oath, as their sovereign Lord 
and King. This is put out of all doubt by the explica- 
cation which the 21st verse gives us of the 18th. What 
is in the first of these verses called a swearing to the 
Lord of Hosts, is in the other called a vowing a vow to 
him. So, then, the swearing there mentioned is a swear- 

^ ing for the confirmation of a vow, or such as wearing as 
contains a vow in the very nature of it ; and what is this 
but the very essence of covenanting ? All this can hard- 
ly be expressed better than in the words of the worthy 
Mr. Matthew Henry, in his commentary upon the pas- 
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sage, which are these : '' They shall not only swear by 
him," viz. the Lord of hosts, " giving him the honour of 
** appealing to him ; but they shall, by a solemn oath 
«' and vow, devote themselves to his honour, and bind 
" themselves to his service ; they shall swear to cleave 
*' to him with purpose of heart, and to worship him, not 
" only occasionally, but constantly ; they shall swear al- 
*' legiancc to him as their King, even to Christ, to whom 
«* all judgment is committed." — Secondly, It is public so* 
cial covenanting which is here foretold. To this purpose 
you will observe, that the swearing here mentioned is not 
described as the deed of a particular individual by him* 
self, or the deed of a few single individuals by themselves, 
but as the joint deed of five cities, in which they are all 
represented as harmoniously concurring together, and 
glorifying God with one mind and one mouth. We have 
here only to add, thirdly^ That the exercise here fore- 
told is public covenanting in New-Testament times.— 
That it is the New-Testament dispensation to which 
this prophecy refers, is manifest from tlie whole context 
It is described (ver. 20.) as a period in which God shall 
have raised up-a^aviour, and a great one, even our Lord 
Jesus Christ, for ^ur deliverance. It is described (ver. 
£1.) as a period in which the Lord should be known to E- 
gypt, and the Egyptians should know the Lord ; or in 
other words, as a time in which the Gentile nations 
should be enlightened in the knowledge of Christ, by 
means of the glorious gospel. And, in fine, it is describ- 
ed (ver. 23, 24, 25.) as a period in which the middle wall 
of partition between Jews and Gentiles should be broken 
down, and Egypt, Israel and Assyria, should all be the 
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•' cities in the land of Egypt speak the language of Ca- 
*• naan, and swear to the Lord of hosts ; jea, thej shall 
•« vow a vow to the Lord, and perform it." One would 
think, that these words, at the very first view, contain 
such a plain testimony to the warrantableness of cove- 
nanting, that no torturing could suppress their evidence, 
or render any particular illustration of them necessary. 
But, that their evidence in this cause may appear in the 
clearest manner, you may take notice of the three fol- 
lowing things in them : First, That religious covenant- 
ing is the subject of the prophecy ; secondly. That it is 
public covenanting ; and, thirdly, that it is public cove- 
nanting in New-Testament times. First, We say, it is re- 
ligious covenanting which is the subject of this prophecy. 
This needs no elaborate proof, being evident at the ve- 
ry first glance of the words. What the prophet speaks 
of is, npt merely a swearing by the Lord of hosts, a thing 
which men may practise in their civil transactions, in 
order to the decision of controversies between man and 
man ; but it is a swearing to him, which can refer to 

, nothing else but their pledging their fidelity and allegi- 
ance to him by solemn oath, as their sovereign Lord 
and King. This is put out of all doubt by the explica- 
cation which the 21st verse gives us of the 18th. What 
is in the first of these verses called a swearing to the 
Lord of Hosts, is in the other called a vowing a vow to 
him. So, then, the swearing there mentioned is a swear- 

^ ing for the confirmation of a vow, or such as wearing as 
contains a vow in the very nature of it ; and what is this 
but the very essence of covenanting ? All this can hard- 
ly be expressed better than in the words of the worthy 
Mr. Matthew Henry, in his commentary upon the pas* 
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sage, which are these : " They shall not only swear by 
him," viz. the Lord of hosts, " giving him the honour of 
** appealing to him ; but they shall, by a solemn oath 
«' and vow, devote themselves to his honour, and bind 
" themselves to his service ; they shall swear to cleave 
*' to him with purpose of heart, and to worship him, not 
" only occasionally, but constantly ; they shall swear al- 
" legiancc to him as their King, even to Christ, to whom 
«« all judgment is committed," — Secondly, It is public so* 
cial covenanting which is here foretold. To this purpose 
you will observe, that the swearing here mentioned is not 
described as the deed of a particular individual by him* 
self, or the deed of a few single individuals by themselves, 
but as the joint deed of five cities, in which they are all 
represented as harmoniously concurring together, and 
^orifying God with one mind and one mouth. We have 
here only to add, thirdly^ That the exercise here fore- 
told is public covenanting in New-Testament times.— 
That it is the New-Testament dispensation to which 
this prophecy refers, is manifest from tlie whole context 
It is described (ver. 20.) as a period in which God shall 
have raised up-a^Saviour, and a great one, even our Lord 
Jesus Christ, for ^ur deliverance. It is described (ver. 
21.) as a period in which the Lord should be known to E- 
gypt, and the Egyptians should know the Lord ; or in 
other words, as a time in which the Gentile nations 
should be enlightened in the knowledge of Christ, by 
means of the glorious gospel. And, in fine, it is describ- 
ed (ver. 23, 24, 25.) as a period in which the middle wall 
of partition between Jews and (Gentiles should be broken 
down, and Egypt, Israel and Assyria, should all be the 
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third with one another in the worship and service of God, 
and should all be united together in one church state. 
Now, it is known to every one, that none of these things 
did take place till the introduction of the New-Testa- 
ment dispensation, and the full accomplishment of some 
of them is yet in the womb of futurity.* 

* It may Doi be improper here to take notice of the attempt 
made, by different persons, to deprive us of the argument in sup- 
port of covenanting, drawn from this passage, by applying it to 
the building of a material temple and altar in Egypt, and the sett- 
ing up of a corrupt system of worship there, about 150 years before 
the birth of Christ. The matter referred to was briefly this. A 
certain Jew, named Onias, being disappointed of the high priest- 
hood, to which he considered himself as justly entitled, retired in 
disgust, set off for Egypt, made his court to Ptolomy Philometer, 
king of that country, aod Cleopatra his queen ; and having ingra- 
tiated himself with ihem,he at length obtained their leave to build a 
stately temple there, bearing a near resemblance to that which had 
now stood for a long course of time at Jerusalem, together with a 
perpetual grant of the higb-priesthood thereof for himself and his 
descendants.* Hereby altar was erected against altar, and temple 
against temple. This altar and temple were set up in Egypt in 
direct opposition to those at Jerusalem, and continued to rival 
them so long as that dispensation lasted. 

This is the event to which different persons, in their opposition 
to covenanting, have attempted to apply this prophecy : and the 
enmity against it must certainly be very keen, that could induce 
any man in his sobei senses to make such an application of it. The 
absurdity of it wilt appear, if you but consider the few follow* 
ing things. 1. They were no Egyptians, but a number of re*: 
negade Jews, who built that temple, and set up that worsihip in 
Egypt, of which you have just now had an account ; whereas it is 
the Egyptians themselves who are the objects of the prophecy now 
under consideration, as you may Fee by attending to ver. SI. Th% 
* See Prideaux^B Connections, vol. iii. p. 355— S58. 
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Another prophecy respecting this subject, you have in 
these words, Isa. xliv. 3. 5. "I will pour water upon the 
thirsty, and floods upon tlie dry ground ; I will pour 
my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine 
offspring: and one shall say, I am the Lord's ; and ano- 
" ther shall subscribe with his hand tinto the Lord, and 
'* sirname himself by the name'of Israel." That this pre- 
diction has a respect to New-Testament time?, ne»ds no 
other proof than this one consideration, that it is a pro- 
phecy of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit for bringing 
people to the exercise here described. The great Dn 

Zjord shall be knovm to Egypt, and the Egyptians shah knotv the 
Lord, 2. Tbe prophecy itself expressly bears, Ibai ibe objects of 
it thould swear to the Lord of hosts ; but in tbe whole history of that 
temple, and tbe worship in that place, there is not the remotest 
bint given as, that tbe worshippers there engaged in any such ex- 
ercises^nor the smallest probability that they ever did. S, This pro- 
phecy refers to a time In which Egypt, Israel, and Assyria, should 
all be the third with one another in the worship and service of God ; 
but no such thing ever did take place during the standing of that 
temple. 4. Tbe whole business with regard to the building of that 
temple, and the setting up of the worship practi$ed there, was quite 
unscriptural, in some respects idolatrous, and in every view irre* 
gular. After God had made choice of Jerusalem, and the temple 
built in it, to put his name there, it was utterly unwarrantable, 
under that dispensation, to have any other altar foi^crifice, in a 
stated course of worship, but the altar which stood in that temple, 
as this would have been eversive of the very nature of that di^pen- 
eation, one main design of which was to typify one Saviour, one 
altar and one sacrifice. And can any think, that an ur.scriptural 
mode of worship, set up in direct opposition to God^s own institu- 
tion, and to one of the leading designs of that dispensation, should 
be the accomplishroeot of one of tbe most glorious prophecies in 
the whole Bible? 
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Owen has shown, that the phrase pouring out, when used 
in scripture, concerning the communication of the Spirit, 
always denotes a very liberal and abundant communica- 
tion of him ; imd alledges, that wherever it is used, it 
very generally, if not universally, denotes that large 
and copious effusion of him, in his influences and ope- 
rations, which is the distinguishing privilege of the New- 
Testament churgh.* The church, indeed, under the old 
dispensation, was also favoured with the communication 
of the Holy Spirit,but not in that plentiful measure signi- 
fied by the phrase pouring out: and this may be, partly at 
least, the meaning of these words, ** The Holy Ghost was 
" not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet glorified.'t 
The period of the New-Testament dispensation being 
thus fixed as the time to which this prophecy refers, all 
that we have now to do for establishing the point in hand, 
is to show that covenanting is the subject of it ; and 
this tlic several modes of expression here used fully 
evince. The matter foretold is, not merely that a peo- 
ple shall become the Lord's people, but that they shall 
say they are his ; and shall even say it in such a manner 
as to subscribe with their hands what they say with their 
mouths. The characters in which they are his, are va-» 
rious. l*hey are his people, his friends^ his followers, 
his worshippers, his saints, his subjects, and his servants. 
In these various characters they openly avow their rela- 
tion to him, and avow it in such a manner as to lay a 
foundation for their being called, in the following 8tb 
verse, his witnesses. The saying here mentioned, must 
therefore refer to what is said by them in the matter of 
a religious profession ; and the solemnity with which 
• Dr. Owea on the Spirit, p. 86. 87. t John, vii. d9. 
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&BJ mftke this profession, is .pointed out» in their being 
represented «s sabscribiog with their hand to the Lord 
what they say. In this there is an evident allusion to 
a practice very common among men» namely, that of 
persons, when they have given their oath about any mat- 
ter, presently subsccibii^ with their hand what they 
have sworn. In allusion to this practice, the promise 
here is, that people shall not only say they are the Lord's, 
but shall avow it upon oath,, and, in testimony of their 
resolution, through grace, to abide by what they have 
said, shall ratify the whole by their own subscription. 
And, tliough the words run in the singular number, this 
is not to point out what is done as a mere piivate and 
personal transaction, wiiich would be contrary to the 
whole scope of the passage, but to represent tlie great 
unanimity with which people should engage in it, and 
to show us, that in tliis work every one should speak for 
himself as particularly as if there was not another per- 
son speaking with him. 

The next prophecy respecting- this work, to which we 
would now turn your attention, is in Isa. xlv. 23. <'I have 
« sworn by myself, the word is gone out of my mouth in 
*« righteousness, and skaU not return. That unto me every 
** knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear." There can 
certainly be no need for spending much time in proving, 
that this prophecy bears a special respect to New-Testa- 
ment days. The whole context presents us with the most 
abundant evidence of this. The words are brought in, to 
enforce the call given, in ihe preceding verse, (ver. 22.) 
to all the ends of the earth, to look to Christ and be sav- 
ed ; and brou^t in, for the purpose of securing tlic sue- 
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cess of that call : aod yet, we all know the gospel-cal) 
was never extended to the gentiles at large, nor direct- 
ed to all the ends of the earth, till after the death of 
Christ, when the middle wall of partition between 
Jews and Gentiles was broken down, and the gospel- 
church erected. We shall onlj add, tiiat no man can 
deny, that the New-Testament dispensation is the pe- 
riod to which this prophecy particularly refers, but at 
the dreadful expense of attempting to denude himself 
of all right to the benefit of the promise contuned in 
the very next words : *' Surely shall one say, in the 
^ Lord have I righteousness and strength.** But, from 
the period of the prophecy, let us next turn our attention 
to the consideration of its contents ; and a more express 
prophecy of covenanting than what it contains can 
scarcely be conceived. The woi*ds of it are these, *' Un- 
•* to me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear." 
This is not merely a prediction that they shall swear by 
him, but that they shall swear to him, and shall thereby 
pledge themselves by oath to abide by him, and prove 
faithful to him. To him they shall bow the knee, in 
token ot their reverence for him, and adoration of him t 
and to him they shall swear, in testimony of their alle- 
giance and subjection to him, and of their determinate 
purpose to serve and' obey him. 

A fourth prediction with relation to this subject, you 
have in the words of our present reading, Jer. 1. 4. 5* 
** In those days, and in that time, saith the Lord, the 
^< children of Israel shall come, they and the children of 
Judah togetlier ; saying Come^ and let us join our- 
selves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant, that shall 
•' not be forgotten." But in regard the applicableness of 
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this prophecy to tiie purpose in hand has heen alreadj 
manifested, in th£ explication given of our text last 
Liord's daj, we shall not farther insist upon it at 
present. 

The only other prophecy of this work to which we 
now refer you, is that recorded in IIos. i. 1 1. ** Then 
f* shall the children of Judah and the children of Israel 
** be gatliered together, and appoint themselves one 
** head." The application made of this prophecy by the 
apostle Paul, in Rom. ix. 24. 25. 26. may be instead of a 
thousand arguments, to prove the reference it bears to 
New-Testament times. He there applies, both what is 
contmned in the close of this, and in the close of the 
following chapter, to the conversion of both Jews and 
Gentiles to the faith of Christ in the days of th^ gospel. 
The only thing, therefore, which we have here to do at 
present is, to ^ show that covenanting is at least one 
thing included in this prediction. The sulgect of it, 
you see, is the' children of Judab, and the children of 
Israel, gathering together, and appointing themselves 
one head. This head is Christ He, and he only, is the 
head of his body the church.* She knows no other 
head, either of influences or government, but him ; at 
least she ought to know no other. His original desig- 
nation to this higli station, consists in his Father's ap« 
pointment of him to it. It was the Father^ as we are 
told in th^ second Psalm, who set him King over his 
holy hill of Zion ; and yet there is a sense in which his 
people may be also said to appoint him to be their head» 
This they may be said to do, by their cordial acquies* 
cence in that appointment the Father hath made of him 

« Col. sviil. 11. 1». 
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to that high station, and by their making a public and 
joint recognizance of his sole headshif) over them. It is 
this public and joint recognizance of it by them, that is 
in a particular manner intended in this prophecy. This 
is evident from its being represented as a thing which 
people gather together to do. In this there is .a plain 
allusion to the manner in which the kingdoms of this, 
world proceed in the business of setting up rulers over 
them. This they do, not by the several members 'of the 
community coming one by one, and declaring their per- 
sonal consent to these men bearing rule over them ; but 
the people at large unite as one body in this work, and 
make it their joint deed ; they all concur together in 
investing the objects of their choice with the reigns of 
government As this is the matter alluded to, so the 
passage we are now considering, cannot be viewed as a 
mere prediction of individual persons giving their cheer- 
ful consent, in the day of their believing, to the govern- 
ment of the Redeemer, but is evidently a prophecy 
that the church at large shall, in her collective capacity, 
put the crown upon Christ's head, and publicly avow 
her consent, both to be saved and ruled by him ; and 
herein doth the very substance of covenanting consist. 
It is readily allowed, that there is no mention made 
here of an oath ; but this, as we may afterwards see, 
is not essential to covenanting-work. It may be gone 
about, either with it or without it, as the case may re- 
quire. But as it is usual for nations, when they set up 
kings over them, to swear allegiance to them ; so, as we 
hope afterwards to show, though an oath be not essential 
to the duty, it may both lawfully and properly accom- 
pany it on particular occasions. 
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Other proofs of the warrantableness of this work, 
drawn particularly from the New-Testament, we have 
yet to adduce ; but the time alloted for this discourse 
being gone, these roust be deferred to another occasion. 
Till then, I would exhort yoy to ponder seriously what 
you have now heard upon this subject ; and may He 
who is the great Prophet of the church open your un- 
derstandings, that you may understand the scriptures. 
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Jer. I. 4. 5. — In those days, and in that time, saith the 
Lord, the children of Israel shall come, they and the 
children of Judah together s saying. Come, and let us 
join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that 
shall not be forgotten. 

We are now upon the second head of our method, which 
was, to evince the warrantableness of covenanting, or to 
show, that it is a datj incumbent upon the church under 
the New-Testament dispensation. Here we have al- 
ready showed, that it is a duty taught us by the very 
light of nature ; that it is a duty plainly required by the 
moral law, the obligation of which extends to all places 
of the world, and to every period of time ; that it is a 
duty enjoined upon people in scripture, by various ex- 
press precepts of a moral nature, some of which bear 
a special reference to New-Testament times ; that it is 
a duty which was practised by the people of God under 
the whole of the Mosaical economy, upon moral grounds ; 
and that, in various prophecies and promises of the Old- 
Testament, it is plainly pointed out as a duty to be 
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practised by the people of God under the New : And 
well might it be thought^ that these things are fullj 
sufficient to establish the obligation of this duty upon 
us under the present dispensation^ though there were 
not one word to be met with concerning it in all the 
New-Testament. It is truly astonishing to hear per- 
sons, who profess to receive the whole scriptures, both 
of the Old and New-Testament, as the rule of their faith 
and conduct, still crying out. Where is there a warrant 
for this work in the New-Testament ? We hope, in a 
very little, to show that there is the most abundant war- 
rant for it even there. But, though that were not the 
case, may we not enquire what these people mean by such 
a cry ? Do they really mean to adopt that principle of 
some ancient Anabaptists, long ago cashiered by the 
great body of the Protestant churches, that we have 
nothing now to do with the Old-Testament, the New- 
Testament alone being the rule of our faith and practice. 
And if they really do adopt this principle, will they 
tell us what they make of these directions of our Lord 
Christ ? John, v.39. " Search the scriptures ;" namely, 
the scriptures of the Old-Testament, the only scrip- 
tures then in being ; Luke, xvi. 29. " They have Moses 
^and the prophets, let them hear them." Or will they 
inform us, whether they think Paul was asserting 
the truth or a falsehood, when he declared, that the 
«* church," even, the New-Testament church, " was built 
** upon the foundation," not only " of the apostles," but 
likewise *' of the prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
** the chief corner-stone ?"* We as readily grant as they 
can desire, that both the ceremonial and political in- 

•Bph. n. 20» 
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stitutions of the old dispensation are now abolished ; but 
this doth not in the smallest degree interfere with the 
scriptures of the Old-Testament still continuing a rule 
of dutj to us in things of a moral nature. In things of 
this kind, the Old Testament scriptures are as much a 
rule of faith and obedience to us at this moment> as ever 
they were to any people since the world began. It is 
not, however, the Old-Testament scriptures alone that 
instruct us in the obligation of this duty. The New- 
Testament entirely correspond with the Old on this 
head, and clearly teach us the warrantableness of this 
work. Let us therefore now proceed to observe, 

G. That covenanting is a duty, the obligation of which 
was actually taught us by Christ himself, in the course 
of his own public ministry. For proof of this, we shall 
only refer you to what you have in Matth. v. 33. " It 
'* hath been said by them of old time. Thou shalt not 
^< forswear thyself, but perform to the Lord thine oaths*^ 
These words are a part of our Lord's sermon on the 
Mount, in which he gives us an explication of the spi- 
rituality and extent of the moral law. In some of the 
preceding verses,he has already opened up the extent and 
spirituality of the sixth and seventh precepts of it, and 
pow he enters, in this verse, upon an explication of the 
third. When beginning to explain the two former, he 
(ver. 21. and 27,) quotes them in the very words in 
which tliey run in the decalogue ; but when he here 
enters upon an explication of th^ third, he does not 
recite the very wotds of the command itself, but quotes 
a summary view of the sense of it, so far as tliat was 
admitted by the Scribes and Pharisees. This he doth 
in these words now read, '* Thou shalt not forswear 
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^ thyself, but perforin to the Lord thine oaths ;" and 
dien presently proceeds, in the four following verses, to 
show that it has a still more large and extensive mean- 
ing. As in the case of the two former precepts, so in thig^ 
it is not ag^ainst any corrupt glosses put upon it by the 
Scribes and Pharisees, that his explication of this com- 
mandment is properly directed, but against their narrow 
and contracted view of its meaning. He finds no fault 
with their considering the" « not forswearing them- 
** selves, and performing to the Lord their oaths," as 
included in this command, but plainly allows that these 
form part of its meanings but what he blames them for 
is, their confining the whole of its meaning to these 
two things ; and, in opposition to this, he presently 
proceeds to declare, that it also contains both a prohi* 
bition of all swearing by creatures, and likewise a pro- 
hibition of all customary swearing in common conver- 
sation. So then, by these words, our Lord Christ 
plainly admits, that this commandment contains an in- 
junction to perform to the Lord our oaths. The oaths 
here spoken of, you will observe, are not merely oaths 
by the Lord, but oaths to him ; and if this command- 
ment require the performance of these, it must certain- 
ly also authorise our bringing ourselves under them ; 
for it is impossible that a man should perform an oath 
to the Lord, under which he has never been brought. 
The matter here required is therefore much the same 
with what is, in Psal. cxix. 106. represented as the mat- 
ter of David's resolution, " I have sworn, and 1 will 
«« perform it, that I will keep thy righteous judge^ 
*» ments.** 

F 
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7. It is a duty, of the performance of which the disci- 
ples of Christ have given us an example in their own 
practice. Consult to this purpose what you have in 
John, vi. 68. 69. " Then Simon Peter answered, Lord« 
*< to whom shall we go } thou hast the words of eternal 
** life ; and we believe, and are sure, that thou art the 
«• Christ, the Son of the living God." That these words 
\7ere spoken by Peter in name of all the disciples, is 
universally allowed, and a thing abundantly plain from 
their being spoken in the plural number ; and that thej 
lactu ally contain all that we plead for under the name of 
covenanting, will appear, if tlie three following things 
observable in them are duly considered. First, They 
plainly contain an open confession of the name of 
Christ, or, in other words, a public profession of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. " We believe and are sure," say 
they, " that thou art the Christ, the son of the living 
« God.*' In calling him the Son of the living God, they 
plainly confess tlie dignity of Iiis person, as God equal 
with the Father ; and by calling him the Christ, they as 
plainly avow their faith of his being anointed to the 
discharge of the mediatory office ; and all this they 
accompanied with an avowal of their full persuasion of 
his having eternal life to bestow, and of his word being 
the great mean by which he has purposed to bestow it, 
Here, then, jou have the disciples of Christ openly 
standing forth in the character of his witnesses, bearing 
an open and joint testimony for the truth, and even for 
what was at that time the present truth. Secondly ^Th^e 
words contain an evident engagement to duty, or a vow 
of steadfast adherence to Christ. A number of his profes- 
sed followers were at that time openly turning thei 
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backs upon hitn, and deserting his sen^ice. This his re- 
al disciples considered as a loud call to them to bring 
themselves under new engagements to cleave faithfully 
to him, and to avow their attachment to him in the most 
explicit manner possible. " Lord," say they, " to whom 
*« shall we go ? thou hast the words of eternal life." If 
expressions have any meaning at all, these words cer- 
tainly intimate, that it was their determinate resolution^ 
through grace, to cleave to him at all hazards, desert 
him who would. And, thirdly^ The words contain an 
account of the very solemn manner in which all this a- 
vowal both of their faith and purpose of heart, was made. 
It was made witli an appeal to Christ himself, the search- 
er of all hearts. He is plainly the person addressed in 
these words, *< Lord, to whom shall we go ? thou hast 
** the words of eternal life ;" and again, " Thou art the 
"Christ, the son of the living God." Here, then, is cove- 
nanting, not only as to the substance of it, consisting of 
a profession of faith, and an engagement to duty, but 
covenanting attended with one of its greatest solemni- 
ties, an appeal to Christ himself, the great Judge both of 
the quick and the dead. 

8. It is a duty which, since the introduction of the 
New-Testament dispensation, has been practised with 
divine approbation by the apostolic churches. In con- 
firmation of this particular, we only refer you at present 
to the account given of the practice of the churches of 
Ma^cedonia, in 2 Cor. viii. 5. " This they did," says the 
apostle, " not as we hoped, but first gave their own selves 
•* to the Lord, and unto us by the will of God." The 
occasion of what is here narrated concerning these 
churches, may be seen by taking a view of the prcccd- 
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ing context. It was their being about to engage in the 
business of making a contribution for the poor saints in 
Judea. This was a service to which they had a special 
call at that time. And as it was to the Lord thej were 
now about to devote a part of their substance, for the sup- 
port of his poor people, so they thought fit to begin this 
work with a public and joint devotement of themselves, 
and of all that they had iu the world, to him> to be en- 
tirely at his disposal. " Tliey first gave their own selves 
" to the Lord." There are particularly three things ob- 
servable in the words ; first. The people who engaged in 
this work ; secondly. The work itself in which they engage 
ed ; and, thirdly. An intimation that what they did in this 
matter was done with divine approbation. With regard 
to the people who engaged in it, you will see, from the 
preceding context, (ver. 1.) that they were the churches 
of Macedonia. This Macedonia was an extensive coun- 
try, several hundred miles in circuit. It was the seat of 
several famous churches. Here, in particular, were sit- 
uated the churches of Thessalonica, of Berea, and of 
Philippi. All these concurred in the work here men^ 
tioned. It was not, therefore, either the single deed of 
an individual by himself, or tiie deed of a few particu- ' 
lar persons* performed privately by themselves, but the 
public joint deed of a large body of christians, already 
formed into a number of particular churches ; and these 
not the churches of Judea, made up chiefly of Jewish 
Christians, but the churches of Macedonia, consisting for 
the most part of Gentile converts. As for the work it- 
self in which they engaged, it consisted in a giving of 
their own selves to the Lord. It was a transaction bj 
which they made a formal and joint surrender of theii: 
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ivhole persons and services to him, recogniung his un- 
limited sovereignty over them, and laying themselves 
under the most express engagements to serve and obey 
him. Here, then, is not only covenanting, but public 
social covenanting, if ever there was such a thing in this 
world. It is to no purpose for any to tell us, that there 
are other ways of people giving their own selves to the 
Lord besides covenanting ; that it may be done, for ex- 
ample, by their erecting themselves into a church-state, 
and thereby embracing the spiritual worship of the gos- 
pel, or by their observing the ordinances of baptism and 
the Lord's supper ; we say, it is to no purpose to tell us 
these things, for though all this is readily granted, yet 
who in his sober senses can believe, that any of these are 
the giving of themselves to him here intended ? It is 
impossible that it can be meant of their erecting them- 
selves into a churchy-state, and thereby embracing the 
spiritual worship of the gospel; for that was a thing they 
had done long before this time. It can as little be un- 
derstood of such a giving themselves to him as takes 
place in the observation of baptism and the Loi-d's sup- 
per, otherwise the apostle had never said concerning it, 
" This they did, not as we hoped.** These words plain- 
ly show us, that the giving of themselves to the Lord, 
here mentioned, was a matter that quite exceeded the 
expectation of the apostle Paul, and that of his fellow- 
labourers in the work of the gospel ; but it certainly 
could never exceed their expectation, that a number of 
Christian churches should observe the ordinance of bap- 
tism and the Lord's supper. This was a thing they could 
not but hope for ; and indeed^ without it they could not 
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baFe coDBJjdered them 9s entitled to the character of 
churches at all. CovenantiDg must therefore be the thing 
here intended, as there is nothing else to which the words 
can apply. You have only further here to obsenre, that 
their procedure in this work met with dinne approba* 
tion. The apostle expressly declares* that what thej 
now did was done « by the will of God." How they 
came to know his will on this head, we are not told ; 
but there can be no doubt but that it was by the holy 
scriptures. There they found the work both enjoined 
and exemplified. By this rule they regulated their pro- 
cedure, without the smallest fear of judaizing, and God 
accepted their work. 

9. It is a duty which has obtained the sanction of apos- 
tolical recommendation. Two passages of scripture are 
sufficient to establish this assertion. The first we men- 
tion is wliat you have in 2 Cor. viiir 5. respecting the 
conduct of the Macedonians, in " giving their own selves 
" to tiie Lord," of which we have been just now speak- 
ing. Enough has been said on the foregoing particular 
to show, that covenanting is the matter there described* 
What we have now further to say is, that the apostle is 
not there simply recording a fact, but recommending a 
practice. He is not merely giving a historical relation 
of what these Macedcmians did> but holding forth their 
procedure as a proper pattern- for the Corinthians to fol- 
low. He does not only cBrect them to copy their exam- 
ple, in contributing liberally of their substance for the 
support of the poor saints, but likewise to imitate them 
in their Banner of doing it, by first giving their own 
sdves to the Lord : and we have no ground to doubt but 
that they actually complied witli the recommendation 
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now gi^ren tkem. The otker paisaage to wUeh ve now 
refer j9u, ^ reoowmeadiiig thb work» is that in Rom. 
xjL 1. '^ I beseech jo«» thj^refore, brethren, bj the mer- 
^ ciea of God> that je preseatyour bodies a living sacri- 
^ fice, holjj acceptable to God, which is your reasonable 
<* service*'* The objects of this exhortation, jou will 
observe, are ilM Christians at Rome ; and the exherta* 
tion given them is» to present tiiieir bodies a living sa« 
crifice to God. Qy their bodies here mentioned are 
evidently meant their whole persons, soul and body i 
for the body without the soul could not, in the nature of 
things^ be a living sacrifice. To present these a living 
sacrifice to him, is much the same with the exercise of 
the Macedonians already co.asidered^in giving their own 
selves to the Lord ; and just consists in their making a 
iuU dedication of th^r whole persons to him, to be for 
ever employed in his service, and disposed of for the 
purposes of his glory ; and this constitutes the very 
essence of coveoantiog* You may further observe here, 
that this recommendation is not given solely to particu- 
lar persons, for excitiiig them to the performance of 
this duty, each by himself, but to the whole body of the 
Christians at Rome^ directing them to the ^erfiormance 
of it in th^* collective and joint capacity. To this 
purpose you will take notice, that the bodies to be pre- 
sented are mentioned in the plural number ; and yet the 
sacrifice recommended is only mentioned in the singu- 
lar. The bodies are many, but the sacrifice is only one. 
The whole believing company at Rome were all to unite 
together in this exercise, and make what they did in 
the performance of it one conjunct deed. 
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10. There arc certain prophecies even of the New-' 
Testament, which hold forth this as a duty to be prac- 
tised under this dispensation. In the first place, that 
prophecy contained in Isa. xlv. 23. " Unto me every 
*' knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear," of which we 
have already, on a former particular, offered some ex-» 
plication, is expressly quoted by the Apostle Paul, in 
Rom. xiv. 11. as a prophecy which, in his time, had not 
yet received its full accomplishment, but which it wa» 
unquestionably to receive in some period yet to come# 
It is indeed time, that in the application there made of 
it, the apostle intimates, that it includes a prediction of 
the whole human race being obliged to pay the most 
profound homage to Christ at the judgment of the great 
day. But as we have already, in the explication of the 
prophecy itself, as delivered by Isaiah, evinced that it 
bears a principal and primary respect to the homage 
paid by his own people to the Redeemer under the gos- 
pel-dispensation, so the full and final accomplishment 
of it, in the constrained subjection which his very ene- 
mies shall be obliged to give him in the day of final 
reckoning, can by no means interfere with and exclude 
the partial and primary accomplishment of it, in that 
voluntary homage and subjection which his own peo* 
pie shall pay to him prior to that time. Both are in- 
cluded. The prophecy has a primary and principal 
respect to the one, but a secondary and ultimate refer- 
ence to the other. It is also true, that what runs in 
• the prophet, " Unto me every tongue shall swear," is 
rendered by the apostle, " Unto him every tongue shall 
confess';*' but .this, 'instead of being any argument 
against its having a respect to the work of covenanting, 
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is a most convincing argument that it has ; being a plain 
proof, that the sv/earing mentioned is such as belongs to 
the matter of a religious profession. " They shall 
** swear," says the prophet ; " They shall confess,'* says 
the apostle ; the meaning of both put together, allowing 
the one to explain the other, is plainly this. They shall 
make a public and open confession of the truth, ratify- 
ing what they say with all the solemnity of an oath. la 
the second place. This work is also the matter of that 
prediction in Rev. xi. 15. " The kingdoms of tliis 
" world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of 
" his Christ." That covenanting is at least one thing 
included in these words, will appear, both from the con- 
sideration of their genuine import5 and likewise from 
the history of their accomplishment. As for their im- 
port, let it be observed, that they bear a pfaia allusion 
to the manner in which nations set up kings over them, 
and so become their kingdoms^ Now^ this as we already 
told you, in opening up another prophecy, is not done by 
single individuals^ coming one by one, and declaring 
each for himself, in a private manner, his readiness to sub- 
mit to such a person as his king, but is performed by 
the body of the people at large, all concurring together 
as one conjunct body, and investing him with the reins 
of government ', which deed of theirs is usually accom- 
panied with their swearing allegiance to the object of 
their choice. Persons acting something of a similar part 
to Christ, is evidently the matter of this prophecy ; and 
what is all this, but what is commonly known by the 
designation of religious covenanting ? The history of 
the accomplishment of this prophecy teaches us the very 
same thin^ that the import, of it does,. The time of thQ 
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accomplishment of it is the time of the sounding of the 
seventh trumpet, which introduced the pouiing out of 
the vials upon the Antichristian kingdom, as wc see 
from the first clause of the verse. Now, this is exactlj 
the period of the reformation from Popery ; and who 
that knows any thing about the history of it, but knows 
that covenanting was one of the glories of that re- 
formation ? 

Taking what you have now heard in connection with 
what you heard in the foregoing sermon, I think I have 
established, beyond all reasonable contradiction, the 
warrantableness of covenanting under the New-Testa- 
ment dispensation ; and might therefore now proceed 
to the next head of method. But in regard the enemies 
of this work have mustered up various objections against 
it, some of which may be really entangling to serious 
Christians, I think it proper, before leaving this head, to 
take notice of the most material of them, and return 
them an answer.— And, 

First, It is objected, that if covenanting were a moral 
duty, and so binding upon the church under the New- 
Testament dispensation, we should certainly have had 
some account of its being practised by the ancient pa- 
triarchs, who lived before the days of Moses, and the in- 
troduction of the Mosaical dispensation ; but it is ob- 
servable, that in all that long period of above two thou- 
sand years, there is not the remotest hint given of any 
such work having ever been practised among them. 

To which we answer, 1. That the history given us in 
scripture of the transactions of that period is but very 
short and compendious ; and if nothing is to be admit- 
ted as belonging to the class of moral duties but what 
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the Bcripture informs us was practised hj the men 
of that time, we shall soon have a verj short, and 
"what some would reckon a very defective, moral law. 
In the history of that period, we have as little account 
of the observation of the Sabbath, of the practice of 
public religious fasting, and of various other religious 
duties, as any one can pretend to say we have with 
respect to the duty of covenanting. Are we therefore 
to exclude these also from the class of moral duties P 
But, 2. It will not be easily granted, that we have not 
the most distant hint given us in scripture of the prac- 
tice of this duty during tiie whole of that period. We 
all know that Jacob lived during that period, and he 
most certainly acted the part of a covenanter, when he 
anointed the pillar, and vowed a vow to the Lord.* 
And what can it be but covenanting that was practised 
by the antediluvian fathers, of which we have an account 
in these words. Gen. iv. 26. « Then began men to call 
*' on the name of the Lord/' It can certainly never be 
thought, either that there was no worshipping of God at 
all, or that there was no public worshipping of him, either 
by Adam or by any his posterity, for the space of two 
hundred and thirty-five years after the creation of the 
world, at which time tlie fact here mentioned is said to 
have happened. Something else, therefore, than a m(^re 
beginning to worship God, or a mere beginning to wor- 
ship him in a public manner, must be meant by these 
words, " Then began men to call on the name of the 
*< Lord ;" and what that is, we may in some measure 
learn from their marginal reading, which in exact con- 
* formity to the original, runs thus ** Then began men to 
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" call themselves bj the name of the Lord." That their 
engagement in covenanting is the thing principally in-^ 
tended by these words, seems evident from the great 
similarity betwixt them, and the manner of expression 
used for describing that work, Isa. xliv. 5. ** One shall 
** say, I am the Lord's ; and another shall call himself 
*' by the name of Jacob; another shall subscribe with 
« his hand to the Lord, and simame himself by the name 
" of Israel." 

Secondly, It is objected, that as covenanting was a 
Jewish practice, it cannot now be binding on us under 
this dispensation, because the Jewish mode of worship 
is now completely abolished. 

To which we answer : Prayer and praise were also 
Jewish practices ; but will it therefore follow, that these 
are not duties incumbent on us under this dispensation ? 
The question is not whether it was a Jewish practice, 
but whether it was a practice peculiar to the Jews P 
The fonner we readily admti ; the latter we positively 
deny. What was ceremonial in the worship of the Jews, 
is now entirely abolished ; but what in it was of a moral 
nature, is as obligatory at this moment as ever it was. 

Thirdly, It is objected, that though Christ is to his 
people an all-perfect pattern of every moral duty, yet 
covenanting is a work in which he never once engaged ; 
it cannot, therefore, be considered as a thing incumbent 
on us under this dispensation, without charging his obe- 
dience with imperfection, and saying, that he hath not 
left a perfect example for us to copy. 

To which we reply in the following particulars. 1. 
If this argument proves any thing, it must prove that* 
covenanting was not the duty of the church under the 
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(Md-Testament dispensation; for.that was the dispen- 
sation which was in force daring the time of our Lord's 
sojourning here upon earth. It is universal Ijr allowed 
that the Old-Testament dispensation was not abolished, 
and the New substituted in its place, till Christ by his 
death had broken down the middle wall of partition be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles, and after his resurrection, 
gave commission to his apostles to go into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature. If, therefore, 
covenanting be an exercise in which Christ never enga- 

. ged, and if nothing is to be considered as a duty incani- 
bent upon a people during that dispensation under 
which he lived in the days of his flesh, but what he gave 
them an example of in his own practice, the consequence 
must inevitably be, that covenanting was not a duty un- 
der the Old-Testament dispensation. But will one of 
all the adversaries of that work venture on this assertion ? 

^—2. There are various duties incumbent upon the peo- 
ple of God, and duties even of a moral nature, of which 
Christ never either did, or could give them an example in 
his own practice. Of this description are the duties of 
evangelical repentance, of mortifying corruption, of be- 
lieving on the Son of God, with several of these relative 
duties required of us in the fifth commandment. There 
can be no question, that all of these are duties binding 
on us, and even binding by virtue of the moral law ; and 
jet, certain it is, that none oi them either were or ever 
could be performed by our Lord Jesus Christ, being all 
utterly inconsistent with his state and character. No 
argument can therefore be drawn, as to any thing not 
beiQg a duty incumbent on us, fr6m the consideration of 
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its not having been performed bj Christ in the days of 
his flesh, since there are various dulses incumbent upon 
his people, which were utterly incompetent for him to 
perform.-— 3. Covenanting is a work which Christ hath 
actually given us an example of in his own practice, so 
far as the perfuimance of it was competent for him. It 
was quite incompetent for him to engage in it in a so- 
cial manner, in conjunction with his people. There are 
particularly two things which rendered this utterly 
impracticable. First, He and they were by no means 
under the divine law in the same form. He was under 
it in the form of a covenant of works ; but they wer^ 
under it only as a rule of life. He had an dbedience 
absolutely perfect to yield to it in his own strength ; bat 
all that they could engage to was only an imperfect 
though sincere obedience, to be performed in the 
strength ot grace. And, secondly , In this work his pee- ' 
pie vow allegiance to him as their alone Lord and King. 
It was, therefore, impossible that he should engage in iti 
in conjunction with them, without the absurdity ni 
8 wearily allegiance to himself. But, though it was ut- 
terly inconsistent, either with his character or with the 
nature of his work, for him to engage in it in conjunc- 
tion with his people, yet, we say, he really, so far at 
was competent for him, did engage in it, and by what 
he did, hath left us an example that we should follow 
his steps. It is of him that these words, recorded m . 
Psal. cxxxii. 1. are ultimately spoken : '« He vowed 
<* to the Lord, and sware unto the mighty God of Jacob*** 
And who knows not, that in the presence of the Jewish 
council he made a public confession of the truth upon 
oath P It was an actual putting of him upon oath, when 
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the high-priest abjured him bj the living Go6, to declare 
whether he was tlie Christ, tiie Son of God, or not; and 
with all this solemnity he replied ; '* Thou hast said ; 
** nevertheless I say unto you. Hereafter sliall ye see 
" the Sou of man sitting on the right hand of power, and 
" coming in the clouds of heaven."* 

Fourthly, It. is objected, that if covenanting had been 
a duty under this dispensation, we might have expected 
that the inatitutiioa of it in the New-Testament, would 
have been as clear and express as that of Baptism and 
the Lord's supper. 

Our answer to which is, that the cases widely difier. 
Baptism and the Lord's supper are mere positive 
ordiuances* having their foundation solely in divine 
institution : but covenanting does not depend entirely 
on divine appointment, but has a foundation in tlie very 
law of nature. It is also to be remembered, that bap* 
tism and the Lord's supper never were divine ordinan- 
ce^ at all, till they were appointed by Christ in the 
New-Testament; whereas covenanting was a matter 
both enjoined and practised under the old dispensation, 
and could therefore stand in no need of any express 
institution to render it a duty under the new. 

Fifthly, It is objected, that as the kingdom of Christ, 
and the kingdoms of this world, are quite distinct in 
their natures, covenanting cannot possibly be a duty 
under this dispensation, because it blends these two 
together, and tends to confound the one with the 
other. 

To which we reply, if there are any who either pleail 
for or practise such a mode of covenanting, as, by an 
« Matih. xxvi. 65. 64. 
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unhallowed jumble of civil and sacred things in the per- 
formance of it,bas a tendency to confound these two king- 
doms together, they mustanswerforthemselves;butlet 
not covenanting itself be traduced for an evil with which it 
has not tlie most remote connection. Covenanting is one 
thing, and the mistakes and mismanagements of some 
persons about it are quite another. In itself it is wholly a 
religious ordinance, having nothing to do with the secu- 
lar concerns of worldly kingdoms ; and how an ordi- 
nance of that kind, should have any tendency to con- 
found the kingdom of Christ with the kingdoms of this 
world, is not easy to conceive. That some may have, 
either in a greater or smaller degree, confounded tliese 
two kingdoms together, in thek manner of managing 
that work, is what we will not take upon us to deny ; 
but that this is either warranted in scrij^ture, or coun- 
tenanced by the manner in which it is carried on among 
Seceders, is one of the most unfounded allegations. In 
place of Seceders doing anything to confound these two 
kingdoms, there is perhaps no denomination this day in 
Britain, that .has contributed so much to clear up the 
scriptural distinction betwixt them, as they have done ; 
and the manner in which covenanting is carried on 
among then^ is in full correspondence with their prin- 
ciples on this head. Their federal bond has always 
been entirely of a religious nature. 

Sixthly*di is objected, that the imposing of a religious 
profession upon any by civil pains and penalties, and 
particularly the putting men to death, either for a total 
want of religion, or for embracing a false religion, while 
they conduct themselves as peaceable members of the 
civil state, is utterly unwarrantable under this dispen* 
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sation ; and for this reason^covenantkig must alsa now be 
UQwarraotable, because civil pains and penalties, purely 
on account of religion, are essential to tlie very nature 
of it, as is evident from the covenanting practised in the 
days of Asa, wherein it was made one of the articles of 
their engagement, that '' whoso would not seek the 
^ Lord God of Israel, should be put to death."* 

To which we answer, that we hold all imposing of a 
religious profession upon any man, or body of men, by 
force and violence, by civil pains and penalties, and 
particularly the putting of any man to death for his ad- 
herence to a false religion, or for not embracing the 
true, in as complete detestation as any man on eartli 
can possibly do ; but we absolutely deny, that the in- 
flicting of civil pains or penalties on a religious account, 
is at all essential to covenanting under this dispensation, 
or that it in any degree enters into the nature of it. 
Nor will the reference made to the covenanting which 
took place in the days of Asa at all prove that it does. 
It merely proves, that it did so among the Jews, while 
the Judicial law, which annexed the penalty of death to 
the sin of idolatry, was in force ; but it by no means 
proves that it doth so now, after that law is totally abro- 
gated. This is not properly any objection at all against 
covenanting itself, when rightly gone about, but against 
people bringing themselves now under tlie obligation of 
the ancient Jewish covenants ; a thing which no pro- 
fessed Christian, in his sober senses, will either attempt 
or plead for. 

Having thus set before you some of the principal ar- 
guments in favour of covenanting and likewise returned 
»2Cbron.xv.l3. 
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an answer to iht most material objections nsnaliy urged 
against it, maj we not now appeal to your own con- 
sciences, if it be not a duty well warranted in scrip- 
ture, and every way suited to the genius of the gospel- 
dispensation ? llie truth is, that notwithstanding all 
the clamour that hath been raised against it, there are 
really few duties of the Christian life whica have such 
abundant warrant in the word of God, as tliis contested 
duty has. But multitudes never try it by this standard. 
They hear it every where spoken against, and this is 
enough to determine their minds. Beware ye of splitting 
on the same rock. Take the Bible for your rule, ex* 
amine this subject by that unerring standard, and there 
is no gixnind to doubt what will be your decision^ 
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Jer. 1. 4. 5. — In those days, and in that time, saiih the 

Lord, the children of Israel shall come, they and the 

children of JudaJi together ; saying. Come, and let us 

join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant thaJt 

shall not he forgotteiu 

You will remember, that in our first sermon upon 
this iQxi we told you, that public religious covenanting 
under the New-Testament dispensation is the 8ul]ject 
of it, and gave you some account of the nature of that 
work. You will also recollect, that in our next two 
sermons, we both instructed the warrantableness of that 
work, and likewise answered some of the most material 
objections against it. It therefore, according to the 
method in which we proposed to handle this subject, 
follows of course, that we should now proceed, 

III. To specify some of the seasons in which there is 
a special call to the performance of this duty. 

It is one of the rules laid down in our Larger Cate- 
chism, Quest. 99. for the right understanding of the ten 
commandments^ that '* what God commands is always 
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an answer to the most material objections nsnaliy urged 
against it, may we not now appeal to your own con- 
sciences, if it be not a duty well warranted in scrip- 
ture, and every way suited to the genius of the gospel- 
dispensation ? The truth is, that notwithstanding all 
the clamour that hath been raised against it, there are 
really few duties of the Christian life whica have such 
abundant warrant in the word of God, as tliis contested 
duty has. But multitudes never try it by this standard. 
They hear it every where spoken against, and this is 
enough to determine their minds. Beware ye of splitting 
on the same rock. Take the Bible for your rule, ex- 
amine this subject by that unerring standard, and there 
is no g]*ound to doubt what will be your decision^ 
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Jer. 1. 4. 5. — In those days, and in that time, saith the 

Lord, the children of Israel shall come, they and the 

children of Judah together ; saying. Come, and let us 

join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that 

shall not he forgotten. 

You will remember, that in our first sermon upon 
this tejii we told you, that public religious covenanting 
under the New-Testament dispensation is the subject 
of it, and gave you some account of the nature of that 
work. You will also recollect, that in our next two 
sermons, we both instructed the wari-antableness of that 
work, and likewise answered some of the most material 
objections against it. It therefore, according to the 
method in which we proposed to handle this subject, 
follows of course, that we should now proceed, 

III. To specify some of the seasons in which there is 
a special call to the performance of this duty. 

It is one of the rules laid down in our Larger Cate- 
chism, Quest. 99. for the right understanding of the ten 
commandments^ that '* what God commands is always 
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« oar duty; and jet every particular duty is not to be 
•« done at all tiroes." ITjis rule is undeniably just, and 
one that will apply to a variety of case. The giving 
of alms to the poor, for example is always a commanded 
duty ; and yet it is only when we have some neces- 
sitous objects among us, and when we ourselves are in 
such circumstances as to be able to afford them some 
relief, that we have any present call to the discharge 
of it Reli^ous fasting is likewise a duty both moral 
in its nature, and perpetual in its obligation ; and yet 
Christ himself informs us, in Matth. ix. 15. that there 
are times in which the performance of it would be un- 
seasonable. A duty may therefore be really moral, and 
yet merely occasional. Of this description is the duty 
of which we now treat, viz. covenanting, as attended 
with all these solemnities with which it is usually ac- 
companied in the present time. It is not, indeed, mere- 
ly occasional as to the substance of it ; for there never 
can be a time in which it would be improper for a peo- 
ple to devote themselves to the Lord, and bind them- 
selves to his service. But, with regard to its being ac- 
companied with all the solemnity of an oath, and bear- 
ilig a pointed testimony against particular corruptions, 
it is only an occasional duty, suited to particular times 
and seasons; and what these particular seasons are, is 
the design of this head to declare. We accordingly 
here observe the following things. 

1. That a time of the Lord's conferring some signal 
mercy or mercies upon a poeple, or of his working some 
eminent deliverance for them, is a proper season for 
the performance of this work. Such was the season in 
which the children of Israel both considered themselves 
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fts having a call to it, and actually engaged in it, at 
Mount Sinai. That was evidently a year of the right 
hand of the Most High to that distingnlshed people. 
In it they were delivered from a most cruel and de- 
grading bondage, and freed from a long-continued 
course of persecution. God now divided the Red Sea 
before them, gave them a* safe passage through it, made 
their implacable enemies to sink there as lead in the 
mighty waters, and wrought miracle after miracle to 
supply their wants. Mercies so numerous, and so 
great, called loudly for a grateful return ; and a better 
way of testifying their gratitude to the God of their 
mercies they knew not, than that of devoting themselves 
to his honour, and binding themselves to his service. 
*• All," say they, " that the Lord hath said we will do, 
** and be obedient."* Much in the same manner did the 
Jews conduct themselves, on an occasion somewhat 
similar, in the days of Nehemiah. At that time the 
Lord, by a strong hand and a stretched out arm, deliv* 
ered them from a seventy years captivity, restored them 
to their own land, and settled them comfortably there, 
in the full enjoyment of all their religious privileges. 
And what better course could they now take, to expi^ss 
their obligations to him -for such unmerited kindness, 
than the bringing of themselves under covenant-engage* 
ments to cleave to him, and serve him P This course 
they accordingly followed : ^* They entered into an 
" oath to walk in God's law, given by his servant 
** Moses.'*f 

It is both the universal sense of mankind, and the 
plain doctrine of revelation, that when Qod is loading 
* Bxod. xxiv. 7. t Keb. x. 89. 
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unhallowed jumble of civil and sacred things in the per- 
formance of it, has a tendency to confound these two king- 
doms together, thej must answer for themselves ; but let 
not covenanting itself be traduced for an evil with which it 
has not the most remote connection. Covenanting is one 
thing, and the mistakes and mismanagements of some 
persons about it are quite another. In itself it is whoUj a 
religious ordinance, having nothing to do with the secu- 
lar concerns of worldly kingdoms ; and how an ordi- 
nance of that kind, should have any tendency to con- 
found the kingdom of Christ with the kingdoms of this 
world, is not easy to conceive. That some may have, 
either in a greater or smaller degree, confounded tt^^se 
two kingdoms together, in their manner of managing 
that work, is what we will not take upon us to deny ; 
but that this is either warranted in scrijfiture, or coun- 
tenanced by the manner in which it is carried on among 
Seceders,is one of the most unfounded allegations. In 
place of Seceders doing any thing to confound these two 
kingdoms, there is perhaps no denomination this day in 
Britain, that has contributed so much to clear up the 
scriptural distinction betwixt them, as they have done ; 
and the manner in which covenanting is carried on 
among theno^ is in full correspondence with their prin- 
ciples on this head. Their federal bond has always 
been entirely of a religious nature. 

8ixthly..It is objected, that the imposing of a religious 
profession upon any by civil pains and penalties, and 
particularly the putting men to death, either for a total 
want of religion, or for embracing a false religion, while 
they conduct themselves as peaceable members of the 
civil state, is utterly unwarrantable under this dispen- 
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sation ; and for this reason, coyenantiiig must also now be 
nnwarraatable, because civil pains and penalties, purely 
on account of religion, are essential to the very nature 
of it, as is evident from the covenanting practised in the 
days of Asa, wherein it was made one of the articles of 
their engagement, that *' whoso wonld not seek the 
** Lord God of Israel, should be put to death."* 

To which we answer, that we hold all imposing of a 
religious profession upon any man, or body of men, by 
force and violence, by civil pains and penalties, and 
particularly the putting of any man to death for his ad- 
herence to a false religion, or for not embracing the 
true, in as complete detestation as any man on eartli 
can possibly do ; but we absolutely deny, that the in- 
flicting of civil pains or penalties on a religious account, 
is at all essential to covenanting under this dispensation, 
or that it in any degree enters into the nature of it. 
Nor will the reference made to the covenanting which 
took place in the days of Asa at all prove that it does. 
It merely proves, that it did so among the Jews, while 
the Judicial law, which annexed tiie penalty of death to 
the sin of idolatry, was in force ; but it by no means 
proves that it doth so now, after that law is totally abro- 
gated. This is not properly any objection at all against 
covenanting itself, when rightly gone about, but against 
people bringing themselves now under tlie obligation of 
the ancient Jewish covenants ; a thing which no pro- 
fessed Christian, in his sober senses, will either attempt 
or plead for. 

Having thus set before you some of the principal ar- 
guments in favour of covenanting and likewise returned 
»2Cfaron.xv.l3. 
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an answer to the most material objections usuall j ui^ed 
against it, maj we not now appeal to your own con- 
sciences, if it be not a duty well warranted in scrip- 
ture, and every way suited to the genius of the gospel- 
dispensation P The truth is, that notwithstanding all 
the clamour that hath been raised against it, there are 
really few duties of the Christian life whicn have such 
abundant warrant in the word of God, as tliis contested 
duty has. But multitudes never try it by this standard. 
They hear it every where spoken against, and this is 
enough to determine their minds. Beware ye of splitting 
on the same rock. Take the Bible for your rule, ex- 
amine this suliject by that unerring standard, and there 
is no gixnind to doubt what will be your decision* 
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Jer. 1. 4. 5. — In those days, and in that time, saith the 
Lord, the children of Israel shall come, they and the 
children of JudaJi together s saying, Com^,and let us 
join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that 
shall not he forgotten. 

You will remember, that in our first sermon upon 
this text we told you, that public religious covenanting 
under the New-Testament dispensation is the subject 
of it, and gave jou some account of the nature of that 
work. You will also recollect, that in our next two 
sermons, we both instructed the warrantableness of that 
work, and likewise answered some of the most material 
objections against it. It therefore, according to the 
method in which we proposed to handle this subject, 
follows of course, that we should now proceed, 

III. To specify some of the seasons in which there is 
a special call to the performance of this duty. 

It is one of the rules laid down in our Larger Cate- 
chism, Quest. 99. for the right understanding of the ten 
commandments^ that '* what God commands is always 
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« our duty ; and yet eyerj particular duty is not to be 
" done at all times." This rule is undeniably just, and 
one that ivill apply to a variety of case. The giving 
of alms to the poor, for example is always a commanded 
duty ; and yet it is only when we have some neces- 
sitous objects among us, and when we ourselves are in 
such circumstances as to be able to afford them some 
relief, that we have any present call to the discharge 
of it. Religious fasting is likewise a duty both moral 
in its nature, and perpetual in its obligation ; and yet 
Christ himself informs us, in Matth. ix. 15. that there 
are times in which the performance of it would be un- 
seasonable. A duty may therefore be really moral, and 
yet merely occasional. Of this description is the duty 
of which we now treat, viz. covenanting, as attended 
with all these solemnities with which it is usually ac- 
companied in the present time. It is not, indeed, mere- 
ly occasional as to the substance of it ; for there never 
can be a time in which it would be improper for a peo- 
ple to devote themselves to the Lord, and bind them- 
selves to his service. But, with regard to its being ac- 
companied with all the solemnity of an oath, and bear- 
ing a pointed testimony against particular corruptions, 
it is only an occasional duty, suited to particular times 
and seasons ; and what these particular seasons are, is 
the design of this head to declare. We accordingly 
here observe the following things. 

;t. That a time of the Lord's conferring some signal 
mercy or mercies upon a poeple, or of his working some 
eminent deliverance for them, is a proper season for 
the performance of this work. Such was the season in 
which the children of Israel both considered themselves 
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as having a call to it, and actuallj engaged in it, at 
Mount Sinai. Tliat was evidently a year of the right 
hand of the Most High to that distingaished people. 
In it they were delivered from a most cruel and dc« 
grading bondage, and freed from a long-continued 
course of persecution. God now divided the Red Sea 
before them, gave them a* safe passage through it, made 
their implacable enemies to sink there as lead in the 
mighty waters, and wrought miracle after miracle to 
supply their wants. Mercies so numerous, and so 
great, called loudly for a grateful return ; and a better 
way of testifying their gratitude to the God of their 
mercies they knew not, than that of devoting themselves 
to his honour, and binding themselves to his service. 
*• All,** say they, *• that the Lord hath said we will do, 
** and be obedieni."* Much in the same manner did the 
Jews conduct themselves, on an occasion somewhat 
similar, in the days of Nehemiah. At that time the 
Lord, by a strong hand and a stretched out arm, deliv* 
cred them from a seventy years captivity, restored them 
to their own land, and settled them comfortably there, 
in the full enjoyment of all their religious privileges. 
And what better course could they now take, to express 
their obligations to him -for such unmerited kindness, 
than the bringing of themselves under covenant-engage* 
ments to cleave to him, and serve him P This course 
they accordingly followed : " They entered into an 
*« oath to walk in God's law, given by his servant 
" Moses.**f 

It is both the universal sense of mankind, and the 
plain doctrine of revelation, that when €Km1 is loading 
* Bxod. xxiv. 7. t Kch, x. 89. 
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unhallowed jumble of civil and sacred things in the per- 
formance of it,has a tendency to confound these two king- 
doms together, thej must answer for themselves ; but let 
not covenanting itself be traduced for an evil with which it 
has not tlie most remote connection. Covenanting is one 
thing, and the mistakes and mismanagements of some 
persons about it are quite another. In itself it is wholly a 
religious ordinance, having nothing to do with the secu- 
lar concerns of worldly kingdoms ; and how an ordi- 
nance of that kind, should have any tendency to con- 
found the kingdom of Christ with the kingdoms of this 
world, is not easy to conceive. That some may have, 
eitlierin a greater or smaller degree, confounded tliese 
two kingdoms together, in their manner of managing 
that work, is what we will not take upon us to deny ; 
but that this is either warranted in scrij^ture, or coun- 
tenanced by the manner in which it is carried on among 
Seceders,is one of the most unfounded allegations. In 
place of Seceders doing anything to confound these two 
kingdoms, there is perhaps no denomination this day in 
Britain, that has contributed so much to clear up the 
scriptural distinction betwixt them, as they have done ; 
and the manner in which covenanting is carried on 
among theno^ is in full correspondence with their prin- 
ciples on this head. Their federal bond has always 
been entirely of a religious nature. 

Sixthly. At is objected, that the imposing of a religious 
profession upon any by civil pains and penalties, and 
particularly the putting men to death, either for a total 
want of religion, or for embracing a false religion, while 
they conduct themselves as peaceable members of the 
civil state, is utterly unwarrantable under this dispen- 
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sation ; and for this reasoii^coyenaiitkig most also now be 
nnwarraatable, because civil pains and penalties, purely 
on account of religion, are essential to the very nature 
of it, as is evident from the covenanting practised in the 
days of Asa, wherein it was made one of the articles of 
their engagement, that *' whoso wonld not seek the 
** Lord God of Israel, should be put to death.'"*^ 

To which we answer, that we hold all imposing of a 
religious profession upon any man, or body of men, by 
force and violence, by civil pains and penalties, and 
particularly the putting of any man to death for his ad- 
herence to a false religion, or for not embracing the 
true, in as complete detestation as any man on eartli 
can possibly do ; but we absolutely deny, that the in- 
flicting of civil pains or penalties on a religious account, 
is at all essential to covenanting under this dispensation, 
or that it in any degree enters into the nature of it. 
Nor will the reference made to the covenanting which 
took place in the days of Asa at all prove that it does. 
It merely proves, that it did so among the Jews, while 
the Judicial law, which annexed tiie penalty of death to 
the sin of idolatry, was in force ; but it by no means 
proves that it doth so now, after that law is totally abro- 
gated. This is not properly any objection at all against 
covenanting itself, when rightly gone about, but against 
people bringing themselves now under the obligation of 
the ancient Jewish covenants ; a thing which no pro- 
fessed Christian, in his sober senses, will either attempt 
or plead for. 

Having thus set before you some of the principal ar- 
guments in favour of covenanting and likewise returned 
»2Cbron.xv.l3. 
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an answer to the most material objections usually ur; 
against it^ maj we not now appeal to your own c 
sciences, if it be not a duty well warranted in sci 
ture, and every way suited to the genius of the gos] 
dispensation P The truth is, that notwithstanding 
the clamour that hath been raised against it, there 
really few duties of the Christian life whicn have si 
abundant warrant in the word of God, as tliis contes 
duty has. But multitudes never try it by this stands 
They hear it every where spoken against, and this 
enough to determine their minds. Beware ye of splitt 
on the same rock. Take the Bible for your rule, 
amine this suliject by that unerring standard, and th 
is no ground to doubt what will be your decision^ 
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Jer. 1. 4. 5. — In those days, and in that time, saith the 

Lord, the children of Israel shall come, they and the 

children of Judah together; saying, Com^,and let us 

join ourselves to the Lord in a perpettial covenant that 

shall not be forgotten* 

You will remember, that in our first sermon upon 
this text we told you, that public religious covenanting 
under the New-Testament dispensation is the subject 
of it, and gave you some account of the nature of that 
work. You will also recollect, that in our next two 
sermons, we both instructed the warrantableness of that 
work, and likewise answered some of the most material 
objections against it. It therefore, according to the 
method in which we proposed to handle this subject, 
follows of course, that we should now proceed, 

III. To specify some of the seasons in which there is 
a special call to the performance of this duty. 

It is one of the rules laid down in our Larger Cate- 
chism, Quest. 99. for the right understanding of the ten 
commandments^ that " what God commands is always 
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'< our duty ; and yet every particular duty is not to be 
*' done at all times." This rule is undeniably just, and 
one that ivill apply to a variety of case. The giving 
of alms to the poor, for example is always a commanded 
duty ; and yet it is only when we have some neces- 
sitous objects among us, and when we ourselves are in 
such circumstances as to be able to afford them some 
relief, that we have any present call to the discharge 
of it. Religious fasting is likewise a duty both moral 
in its nature, and perpetual in its obligation ; and yet 
Christ himself informs us, in Matth. ix. 15. that there 
are times in which the performance of it would be un- 
seasonable. A duty may therefore be really moral, and 
yet merely occasional. Of this description is the duty 
of which we now treat, viz. covenanting, as attended 
with all these solemnities with which it is usually ac- 
companied in the present time. It is not, indeed, mere- 
ly occasional as to the substance of it ; for there never 
can be a time in which it would be improper for a peo- 
ple to devote themselves to the Lord, and bind them- 
selves to his service. But, with regard to its being ac- 
companied with all the solemnity of an oath, and bear- 
ing a pointed testimony against particular corruptions, 
it is only an occasional duty, suited to particular times 
and seasons ; and what these particular seasons are, is 
the design of this head to declare. We accordingly 
here observe the following things. 

;t. That a time of the Lord's conferring some signal 
mercy or mercies upon a poeple, or of his working some 
i^nent deliverance for them, is a proper season for 
the performance of this work. Such was the season in 
which the children of Israel both considered themselves 
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ms haTing a call to it, asd actaalij cngn^ gA ia it, at 
Moant StnaL That was efideotlj a year «f the rigfat 
hand of the Most Hig^ to Biat distiii«;aished people. 
In it they were delivered firom a most crael aad de- 
grading bondage, and freed from a loog-coBtiaoed 
course of persecution. God now divided the Red Sea 
before them, gave them a'safe passage throagh it, made 
their implacable enemies to sink there as lead in the 
mi^ty waters, and wrought miracle aAer miracle to 
supply their wants. Mercies so numerous, and so 
great, called loudly for a grateful return ; and a better 
way of testifying their gratitude to the God of thdr 
mercies they knew not, than that of devoting themselves 
to his honour, and binding themselves to his service. 
" All,"* say they, <* that the Lord hath sud we will do, 
** and be obedient."* Much in the same manner did the 
Jews conduct themselves, on an occasion somewhat 
similar, in the days of Nehemiah. At that time the 
Lord, by a strong hand and a stretched out arm, deliv* 
ered them from a seventy years captivity, restored them 
to their own land, and settled them comfortably there, 
in the full enjoyment of all their religious privileges. 
And what better course could they now take, to express 
their obligations to him -for such unmerited kindness, 
than the bringing of themselves under covenant-engage* 
ments to cleave to him, and serve him P This course 
they accordingly followed : " They entered into an 
'* oath to walk in God's law, given by his servant 
** Moses.'*f 

It is both the universal sense of mankind, and the 
plain doctrine of revelation, that when Qod is loading 
* Bxod. axiv. 7. t Keh, x. 89. 
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a people with his mercies, it is their duty to render 
to him according to the benelits done. Ingratitude 
has therefore been always considered as one of the 
basest of crimes. It is impossible that any can make 
God a proper recompence for the mercies they receive 
at his hand : but it is certainly their incumbent duty to 
acknowledge his goodness, and make him all tlie return 
that lies in their power ; and one of the best returns 
they can make, is to dedicate themselves to him by a 
public vow. Personal vowing is acknowledged by all 
to be a proper mode of testifying gratitude to God for 
personal favours ; and surely public and social vowing 
is aa reasonable a return for mercies of a public nature* 
Convinced of this, the mariners of Joppa had no sooner, 
by an astonishing interposal of providence,, escaped the 
perils of a sea-storm, by which Jonah their passenger 
was swallowed up, than they testified their gratitude to 
the God of their mercies, by bringing themselves under 
vows to him; as you will see by consulting the latter 
part^f the first chapter of Jonah. 

2. A time of great trouble and distress measured out 
to & people, is also a proper season for engaging in this 
work. What you have in the 13th and 14th verses of 
the 66th Psalm, where we expressly read of the vows 
which the Psalmist made unto God in his trouble, plain* 
ly show8> that a time of personal tribulation and afflic- 
tion is< a proper time for personal covenanting ; and 
certainly, what makes personal covenanting proper 
for a day of personal trouble, will equally make 
public and social covenanting proper, in a day of 
public and. general tribulation. No reason can be 
given for the 0Be» but. will apply with equal force to 
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the other. Yoa all know that troobles, of oee sort or 
other, are incident to the people of God, ao long as tfaej 
are in this world. These mar be both manT in nuriier, 
and Tarious in kind. " Man j " sajs the Psalmist. * aie 
** the afflictions of the righteoos." Some ^i them are of 
a general natare, and what thej share in common widi 
all other men ; others are of a more special kind, and 
are peculiar to themseWes as christians ; and some of 
them are what they are even sobjected to pnrelj on 
count of their christian profession. Some of them 
ceedimmediatelj from God's own hand, while others of 
them come more immediatel j from the hands of men^ — 
It is not, however, our purpose at present, either to de* 
scribe the nature, or to point out the various sources of 
their troubles, but to show, that when these do reallj 
^M>und among them in any signal degree, that is a pro> 
per season for their devoting themselves to the Lord bj 
solemn covenant ; and, without saying more at present, 
this is abundantly plain from what you have in the three 
last verses of the 9th chapter of Nehemiah : <* For the 
* land which thou gavest to our fathers,' to eat the fruit 
** thereof, and the good thereof, behold, we are servants 
** in it ; and it yieldeth much increase to the kings 
^ whom thou hast set over us because of our sins ; also 
<* they have dominion over our bodies, and over our cat- 
^ tie at their pleasure ; and we are in great distress ; 
'< and because of all this, we make a sure covenant, and 
** write it ; and our princes, Levites, and priests, seal 
« unto it." 

3. A time of general rebellion against God, and revolt 
from his government, is another fit season for this work. 
It was in a season of this kind that the children of Israel 
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first engaged in it, when they came up out of the land of 
Egjpt, of which you have formerly heard. That was a 
time in which the neighbouring nations were openly cast- 
ing oiTtheir subjection to God, relinquishing his service^ 
turning aside to the worship of stocks and stones,^ and 
giving themselves up to a course ofthemostabomniable 
wickedness in the general tenor of their conversation* 
It was also in a season of this kind that this work was set 
about in the reign of king Asa. Not only were the sur- 
rounding nations still persisting in their idolatrous and 
profane courses, but even ten of those twelve tribes, which 
God had separated from all the rest of the world to be a 
peculiar people to himself, had also by this time cast 
off the government of the house of David, deserted the 
purity of divine worship, as appointed to be observed at 
Jerusalem, and set up the worship of the golden calves 
at Dan and Bethel. It is likewise to be observed, 
that it was in a time when many of Christ's profes- 
sed followers went back, and walked no more with him, 
that his twelve disciples, whom he also named apostles^ 
brought themselves under covenant-engagements ta 
cleave to him with purpose of heart, saying,. •* Lord, to 
« whom shall we go ? thou hast the words of eternal 
'^ life ; and we believe, and are sure, that thou art the 
« Christ, the Son of the living God."* In times of this 
nature covenanting is eminently seasonable, both as a 
suitable testimony against that rebellion, now so gener- 
ally prevalent, and likewise as an evidence of dutiful 
respect for God's authority, now held in such general 
contempt You will all readily allow, that a time of 
open rebellion against the government of an earthly 
Joho, vi. 68. '69. 
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prince is a fit season for his lojal sufcjecis appr jaching 
him \9iih addresses, expressive of their dutiful subjec- 
tion to him^ and even for their testifying their unfeigned 
attachment to his person and government, by swearing 
allegiance to him. Shall this, in such a season, be 
deemed an homage justly due to an earthly prince? 
What, then, can be more reasonable, than that the sub- 
jects of Zion's King should act a similar part to him in 
similar circumstances P 

4. There is a special call to this work in a time of 
abounding snares and temptations, through wliich the 
people of God maj be in great hazard of being turned 
aside from the path of truth and duty. In such a time 
it is eminently seasonable, as one of the most special 
means cff divine appointment for their own establish- 
ment and preservation. With this view it was set aibout 
in a period of this sort by the children of Israel at 
Mount Sinai. Their hazard at that time was truly great 
Their own hearts were at all times treacherous and cor- 
rupt, ready to betray them into a course of sin. But 
beside this, they had now both the example and ad- 
vice of their idolatrous neighbours, to induce them 
to relinquish the service of God, and to engage in the 
worship of tliose who were by nature no gods. And, to 
crown the whole, if they should continue in the service 
of the only true God, and in an adherence to a religion 
which bore in it a formal and practical condemnation of 
the worship practised by every other people, they had 
nothing to expect but the reproach and scorn, and even 
the malice of all the surrounding nations. All these 
were powerful temptations to turn them aside from the 

H 
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path of duty, and called loudlj for their bringing them- 
selves under solemn engagements to be steadfast and 
immoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord. 
They therefore did no more than their duty, when they 
said, *< All that the Lord hath spoken we will do, and 
" be obedient."* It was also a sense of danger that inr 
fluenced their descendants, when they first settled in 
the land of Canaan, to engage in that work, as a spe- 
cial mean of their preservation from the idolatry and 
corruption of the Canaanites, with whom they were now 
to have their residence ; as you will see by consulting 
the latter part of the 24th chapter of the book of Joshua. 
Though the people of God, so long as they are in this 
world, are never altogether beyond the reach of being 
corrupted, either in principle or practice, yet their dan- 
ger is much greater at some times ^an others. It is 
great when, together with the power of temptation an^ 
the strength of indwelling sin, they are also exposed to 
to the influence of bad advice, and the force of bad ex* 
ample ; but it is eminently great, when to all these 
things is added a signal prievalence of error and 
delusion, and when some of the laws and ordinances of 
Christ are openly despised by the surrounding multi*- 
tude ; the worehip and service of God very generally 
neglected and contemned ; and the zealous friends of 
religion made the objects of general ridicule and rc^ 
proach. In such per'dous circumstances, it cannot bat 
be incumbent on the people of God to use every possi- 
ble mean for securing their own establishment in the 
ways of truth and holiness, and fpr preventing their 
being led away with the error of the wicked; covenant* 

* Exod. xxiv. 7. 
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ingmust therefore be loadlj called for at sach a time, 
as one of the most proper means for the accomplishment 
of this end. It is indeed tnie,diat without the efficacy 
of divine grace, neither covenanting, nor anj otlier 
mean whatever, can secure the people of God against 
falling awaj in sach a day of temptation ; but it is 
equally true, that this is one of the special means of 
divine appointment for promoting this end, and a mean 
which the Lord hath frequently blessed for its accom- 
plishment. It is therefore a mean which should be 
used with this view, in a dependence on divine grace 
for making it effectual. 

5. A time of great degeneracy and corruption among 
God's own professing people, is also a fit season for en- 
gaging in it. It will not surely be thought necessary 
that I should now take up your time in proving, that 
God's professing people are liable to a sad prevalence 
of degeneracy and defection. The history of the church 
in all past ages affords too many melancholy instances 
of the fact, to leave it in the power of any one to call it 
in question. What we have now to do is therefore 
solely to show, that when such an event takes place, it 
is a proper season for covenanting work ; and of this 
there can scarcely be a doubt among any who allow that 
covenanting is a duty at all. No one can hesitate about 
its being the duty of a people in this situation to 
attempt a work of reformation, for the purpose of having 
corruptions, whether in principle or practice, purged 
out ; and who sees not, that covenanting is one of the 
most proper means for the accomplishment of such a 
work P Consider, to tliis purpose, that direction given 
in Jer. iv. 1, 2. « If thou wilt return, saitli the Lord ; 
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''if thou wilt put away thine abominations out of thy 
« sight ; — ^thou shalt swear, The Lord liveth, in truth, 
« in judgment, and in righteousness." In these words, 
you have both the work to be set about described, and 
likewise the manner of setting about it pointed out. 
The work to be set about is a work of reformation, con- 
siting in the putting away of their abominations, and 
turning to the Lord ; and as for the manner of setting 
about it, it is directed to be by swearing. The Lord 
liveth, or, in other words, by express covenanting. In 
this way it is that all past reformations in the church 
have been accomplished. It was in this manner, in 
particular, that reformation-work was carried on in the 
days of Asa, of Jehoiada, and of Hezekiah. And in this 
manner it v. as also carried on in the days of Josiah, in 
thise of Ezra, and in those of Nehemiah. But why 
should we spend time in enumerating particular in- 
stances since, to the best of our remembrance, there is 
not one instance to be met with, in the whole history of 
the church, of a general reformation having ever been 
accomplished in her, without the employment of cove- 
nanting as one special mean for bringing it about ? 
The only case that bears the smallest appearance of 
an instance to the contrary, is that in the days of Jehosha- 
phat ; and yet, even this is no proper exception to the 
general rule, as what took place in his time was no^ 
properly speaking, a new reformation, but only the pro- 
gressive advancement of one begun during the reign of 
his father Asa, in whose days it had already obtained 
the form of a covenanted reformation. 

6. It is a proper time for engaging in this work, 
when tlie religious principles of ^ church are but little 
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understood by the body of the people among whom she 
dwells, and greviously misrepresented and calumniated 
by her adversaries. Such was the season in which it 
was set about in the days of Nehemiah the Tirshatha. 
Owing to the Jews being so long dispersed through 
various countries, the neighbouring nations had much 
opportunity of being well acquainted with their religi- 
ous principles ; but as they had little or no inclination 
to be informed about them, so the consequence was, that, 
for the most part, they remained almost totally ignorant 
of them. This opportunity the Samaritans, their in- 
veterate enemies, greedily laid hold upon, both for de- 
faming their character and calumniating their religion. 
They, in particular, used their utmost endeavours to 
have them rendered odious in the eyes of the Persian 
government, under which they now lived. With this 
view, they represented the people themselves as a tur- 
bulent, factious race, prone to sedition and rebellion, 
and their religious principles as utterly hostile to the 
rights of kings. When loaded with such calumny, these 
Jews could neither have been just to themselves, nor 
true to their religion, without doing what lay in their 
power for having such aspersions wiped off. This part 
they acted ; and the means they employed for accom- 
plishing their end, were the most proper they could 
have chosen. In the first place, they peremptorily de- 
nied the charge of sedition and rebellion, lodged against 
them by Tobiah and Sanballat f and then, secondly, 
they engaged, with great unanimity and cordiality, in 
the work of covenanting.t By the first of these mca- 
» Neh. vi. 1,-9. t Neh. ix. 40. 
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sures^ they made a public vindication of their own char- 
acter and conduct ; and by the latter, they gave an 
open display of their relegious principles. 

Happy had it been for the world at large, if this had 
been the only instance of the principles of a church 
being but little understood, and grievously misrepre- 
sented. The tact, however, is far otherwise. The very 
best churches have often had things laid to their charge, 
both with respect to doctiine and practice, which they 
not only knew not, but which they even held in the 
most complete detestation ; and yet such has been the 
partiality of the multitude against them, that without 
ever inquiring, eitiier into the truth or falsehood of 
them, they have given them* the most implicit credit ; 
and such has even been the general contempt in which 
these churches themselves have been held, that very 
few have thought it worth their while to make the 
smallest inquiry about what either their principles or their 
practices really were. While the generality of man- 
kind continue to be of such a disposition, it may not 
be in the power of these churches, by any procedure of 
theirs, either to wipe off the reproaches cast upon them- 
selves, or yet to bring others around them to the know- 
ledge of the truth. Duty, however, is theirs, be the suc- 
cess of it what it will. It is incumbent on them 
absolutely to disclaim any such tenets and practices as 
are unjustly laid to their charge, and to give all who 
will attend to it, a full and undisguised account of what 
their principles are, ccmfirming it with every possible 
solemnity. This is a duty they owe to God, to them- 
selves, to other churches, and to the world at large ; 
and a duty which, by the divine blessing, may be the 
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mean, both q€ silenctng the cUmoar of audkious ene- 
mies, and likewise of hringing an ignorant and thonght- 
leis generation to the knoidedge of the truth as it is 
in Jesus. Its soecess for the accomplishnient of these 
great and important purposes we hare gronnd to 
expect from soch a promise as that, Psal. Ixiii. 11.** Every 
" one that sweareth bj him shall glorj ; but the month 
f* of them that speak lies shall be stopped." 

r. ft is a proper season for the discharge of this dutj, 
when the Lord is threatening to plead a controversy 
with sinning churches and nations on account of their 
numerous and agg^ravated transgressions. That there 
may be seasons of this description, is too obvious to be 
denied by any man who is not half an Atheist Both 
the Israeiitish and the Jewish nations were fire* 
quently the objects of such threatenings : and to this 
day God's language to sinning churches and nations is 
the same that ever it was. He indeed assures them, 
that, be their transgressions what they will, in the way 
of forsaking them, betaking themselves to the blood of 
atonement for the forgiveness of them, and returning to 
him with their whole hearts, iniquity shall not be their 
ruin. But he as peremptorily threatens, on the other 
hand, that if they continue in their rebellious course, 
notwithstanding all warnings of their danger, and many 
calls given them to return to him from their evil ways, 
and particularly if they shall not only persist, but go 
from evil to worse, till they become quite impudent 
and incorrigible in their sinful courses, he will certainly 
plead a controversy with them to utter ruin. «* If ye," 
says he, *^ will not be reformed by these things, but will 
<< walk contrary unto me ; then will I also walk contrary 
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^ to jou, and will punish jou seven times for your sins.'^"^ 
And again, << Shall I not visit for these things ? sfuth 
•* the Lord. Shall not mj soul be avenged on a such a 
<' nation as this P^ — Now, when God is actually threaten* 
ing to deal in this manner, it becomes a professing people, 
<* to give glory to him before he cause darkness, and 
^ make their feet to stumble upon the dark mountains.'*]: 
It is their indisputable duty in such a time to take with 
the charge of guilt, to return, with weeping and suppli- 
cation, to him from whom they have deeply revolted, 
and to lay themselves under the most inviolable obliga- 
tion, even that of a solemn covenant, to cleave to him 
with purpose of heart. In this manner did the inha- 
bitants of Judah act when the Lord was threaten! Dg 
them, in the days of Josiah, with awful desolating judge- 
ments, as you will see from the latter part of the 34th 
chapter of the second book of Chronicles. The record 
bears, that upon the book of the law being found in the 
temple, and read in the audience of that godly king, he 
was greatly alarmed at the awful denunciation of judge- 
ments found written there. Sensible of their being 
deeply guilty of these sins against which the judgments 
there threatened were denounced, he sends to Hulda 
the prophetess, to inquire of her what was the mind of 
God concerning the present state of the Jewish nation ; 
to which enquiry he has this answer returned, that God 
would certainly bring all the curses written in his law 
upon that place and people. Both prince and people 
were truly alarmed at these tidings, and presently be- 
took themselves to the exercise of covenanting, if so be 
• Lev. XXV i. 23. 24. t Jer. v. 9. 29. J Jcr. xiii. 16. 
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that might prove a lengtheniog oat of their trtnquilitj« 
2 ChroD. xxxiv. 29. 31. '< Then the king sent and ga^- 
*' cred together all the eiders of Judah an*d Jerusalem,— 
" and made a covenant before the Lord, to walk after the 
** Lord, and to keep his commandments.''-~We onljadd, 
8. That a time of God's judgements being actually 
abroad in the earth, in his visitation of its inhabitants, 
with the awful effects of his indignation, is a season in 
which there is a special call to the performance of this 
duty. Two passages of scripture are sufficient to confirm 
this. One of them is to be found in the r6th psalm ; 
where jou have both the dutv enjoined, and the season 
to which the injunction refers, described. The injunc- 
tion given is in ver. 11. in these words, "Vow and pay 
" to the Lord your God ;" and the season to which it re- 
fers is described through the rest of the psalm. It is 
there held forth (ver. 5.) as a time of the Lord's ** spoil- 
** ing the stout-hearted," and causing them to " sleep their 
" sleep outright ;" and described (ver. 6. 7.) as a time of 
his <' casting both the chariot and horse into a dead 
« sleep," and displaying his indignation in such a man- 
ner that none " can stand in his sight." It is pointed out 
(ver. 8.) as a time of his " causing his judgement to be 
" heard from heaven," and making the very "earth to be 
"still with fear;" and represented (ver. 1£.) as a period 
ef his « cutting off the spirit of princes," and appearing 
« terrible to the kings of the earth." llie other passage 
to which we refer for confirmation of this point, is what 
you have in the 8th, 9th, and 10th verses of the £9th 
chapter of the second book of Chronicles. In the two 
first of these verses, you have a most affecting represen- 
tation of the judgements under which the Jewish nation 
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were now lying: "The wrath of God was upon them ; 
" they were delivered to trouble, to astonishment and 
" hissing ; their fathers had fallen by the sword ; and 
''their sons, and their daughters, and their wives were in 
"captivity:" and in the last of them, you have the' im- 
provement made of that awful dispensation : " It is in 
♦• mine heart," says Hezekiah, " to make a covenant with 
"the Lord God of Israel, that his fierce anger may turn 
" away from us," This good king was no legalist : but 
he knew that God had established a connection betwixt 
public reformation and national prosperity : he therefore 
resolves to employ the means, and trust a merciful God 
with the issue. 

We have thus laid before you a particular account of 
some of the seasons in which there is a special call to 
the duty of covenanting; and we think it perfectly evi- 
dent from the whole, that the present is a proper season 
for the performance of it. If a time of trouble and dis- 
tress, a time of general rebellion against God, and revolt 
from his government, a time of snares abounding, and a 
time of great degeneracy and corruption among God's 
professing people ; if a time in which the religious prin- 
ciples of the best reformed churches are but little un- 
derstood, and grossly misrepresented, a time in which 
the Lord is threatening to plead a controversy with sin- 
ning churches and nations, and a time in which his judge- 
ments are actually abroad in the earth, in the execution 
of his awful indignation upon it; if any, if all of these are 
proper times for the performance of this duty, as we 
have just now shown they are, who can doubt of this be- 
ing a proper season for it? It would be sometliing like 
offering an indignity to your understandings, to enter 
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upon a laborious proofs that the times in which we live 
are times of the description which have been just now 
given. Can any man deny that this is a time of troubl 
and distress, of abounding snares and temptations, and 
of great corruption even among those that are called bj 
God's name ? Or can any hesitate about this being a time 
of the Lord's threiatening to plead a controversy with 
the nations of Europe, and even of the work being alrea- 
dy begun ; so that he is now cutting offthe spirit of prin- 
ces, and showing himself terrible to the kings of the 
earth ? these are such conspicuous facts, that the man 
must be completely blind who cannot .perceive them. If 
ever, therefore, there was a period in which the call to 
this work was louder than ordinary, this is that very pe- 
riod. 

"We know of no objections made by any of the profes- 
sed friends of this work, against the present seasonabie- 
ness of it, but these two : first. That the king under 
whose government we live, is not at present concurring 
in it, and that, without his concurrence and co-opera- 
tion, an engagement in it by his subjects would be high- 
ly improper. And, secondly. That God's professing peo- 
ple are at present greatly divided, both in sentiment 
and practice, respecting matters of truth and duty; 
and that a time of division among them is a very impro- 
per season for engaging in such a work."*^ 

* The first of these objections to the present seasooableness of 
that work, is made by those of the Anti-governmeut persuasion ; 
and the other is the objection of those commonl); known by the de- 
signation of Burghers, Both these profess to be real friends to 
ibis work ; but both of them have raised unsurmoun table bars la 
the way of their own procedure in it, which layi them under a 
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To the first of which objectioDs we- answer. That no 
one reckons the concurrence and co-operation of our king 
necessary to the performance of the duties of prayer and 
praise, to the duties of reading and hearing the word of 

necessity of framing some excuse for justifying their contioaed 
neglect of what ihey theinsalves allow to be a moral duty. 

The obstnictioD the Anti-government people have laid in their 
own way of engaging in it is, their contending that there can be 
no right procedure in it, but by formally swearing the Solemn 
licague and Covenant, framed and sworn by our ancestors above 
160 years ago, and thereby renewing that deedf in the whole ten- 
or of it, both as it respects matters of a religious, and of a civil 
nature; that a mere handful of common people should swear an 
oath, beginning with these words, ** We Noblemen, Barons, 
'^ KnightS; Gentlemen, and'Burgesses," without one individual of 
these descriptions among them ; and that by the oath sworn, they 
should pledge their fidelity to the British king, binding them- 
selves to ** defend bis Majesty's person and authority, in the pre- 
** servatlon and defence of the true religion,^ as the words of that 
league bear,wbile yet they hold it as a principle,that there has been 
no lawful king in Britain for these 120 years past, to whom they 
could warrantably pledge their fidelity ;-^are such glaring absurdi- 
ties, as cannot fail to strike the minds of thoughtful men with as- 
tonishment, if not with horror. In the face of both these absurdi- 
ties, however, tbey actually ventured on this work at Auchin- 
saugh in the year 1712, and likewise at Crawfordjobn in the year 
1475 : at both which places, they took upon them to swear the 
solemn League and Covenant already mentioned, accompanying 
it, however, with some marginal notes, bearing, among other 
things, that the king to whom they there pledged their fidelity, 
was no king in present being, but one who they hoped would 
come into existence in some future period. A more shocking bu- 
siness is hardly conceivable. It was indeed too shocking to be 
reduced to daily practice. 1 hey have, therefore, ever since the 
aforesaid year, 1745, given over that work altogether ; and now 
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God, or to the right observation of the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord's supper : why it should then be 
thought necessary to the right discharge of the duty of 
covenanting, is quite beyond conception. If it were a 

tbey begia to plead, that the present is no fit season for the per- 
formaoce of it, because they have not a king to their mind, to whom 
they can pledge their allegiance. After all, however, they not 
only continue to claim the title of covenanters, but would even 
arrogate this to themselves as their exclusive title ; though, as it 
is now sixty-four ^ears since their last swearing of that league, it 
is apprehended there is not at this moment one covenanter among 
them. 

As for those called Burghers, the bar which they have laid ia 
their own way of proceeding in this work is, their vehement at- 
tachment to the religious clause of some burgess-oaths, a clause ut- 
terly inconsistent with that bond, which they themselves, in con- 
junction with their brethren, had framed for procedure in it. In- 
deed, when they first took the defence of that clause, they stren- 
uously insisted, that there was no real inconsistency betwixt it and 
that bond ; but tbey soon found themselves obliged to reJinqui&b 
that plea, as the inconsistency betwixt them was too glaring to be 
concealed. Rather, however, than give up with the vindication 
of that clause, they chose to put a stop to covenanting-work alto- 
gether among them. From the time , therefore, of their separation 
from their brethren, (April 9, 1747,) to the present day, not one' 
of them has ever put hand again to that work, or paid the least 
attention to their own Synodieal deed, enacting, that an engage- 
ment in it should be a term of communion among them, so far as to 
exclude from their fellowship all that were staled opposers and 
contemners of it. For a considerable time they indeed buoyed up 
the people with tbe hope that they were soon to set forward in it ; 
but all proposals of that kind have now, for a long time past, been 
entirely laid aside, and, in place of these, tbe plea is now set up, 
that this work would now be unseasonable, as the Lord's profes- 
sing people are much divided among themselves. 

I 
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mere political transactiot^ his concurrence and co- 
operation might, in certain cases, be conaiflered a» Ug^- 
\y necessary to give due validity to it in the eye of tbe 
civil law ; but being an ordinance entirely reli^ma^ 
that concurrence is no more necessary to the observa- 
tion of it, than to the observation of any other re)^ 
ous duty. In the days of Nehemiah, Artaxences, king 
of Persia, was the supreme civil ruler of the Jewish 
nation ; but it never once entered into the head of that 
people, that his not concurring with them in thai work» 
laid any bar in their way of proceeding in it by then* ; 
selves. They gave him all dutiful subjection, as thpeof 
civil ruler in civil things ; but, in matters of a religious 
nature, they held themselves amenable to none but God ; 
and therefore they proceeded in this work, without ei- 
ther asking the king of Persia's leave or wailing for his 
concurrence. In like manner, though it is foretold in 
Isa. six. that five cities in the land of £gypt should^ \ 
swear to the Lord of hosts, and vow avow to him-f 
yet there is not a single word in that whole prophecy, 
cither about the king of that country, or any of its' 
subordinate rulers, taking part with them in that exer» 
cise, or about the inhabitants of these cities viewing the 
want of this as any obstruction to their own procedure 
in it. To all this we shall only add, that though our. 
British king were concurring in this work to-morrow« 
he could engage iii it no otherwise than as any other 
private church-member, because his civil office neithei' 
invests him with any authority in the church of Christ, 
nor gives him any other power over others in matters of 
religion* 
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To the other objection, grounded on this position, 
that a time of division among God's professing people 
is no proper season for engaging in tliis work, we reply. 
That if the word of God had told us so, we should liave 
paid the most profound respect to the decision ; but, 
unhappily for the objection, tliere is not a word to bt 
found in the Bible to tliis effect, from the one end of it 
to the other. On the contrary, from that unerring stand- 
acd we learn, that even in a time of mournful division 
among God's professing people, covenanting has not 
only been practised, but practised with divine appro* 
bation. It will certainly never be questioned, but tliat 
the covenanting practised in the days of Asa.of Jehoiada» 
and of Hezekiah, met with divine approbation ; and 
yet, every one knows, that all these were times of one 
of the most lamentable divisions that ever took place in 
the church of Grod. During the reign of all these kings, 
that division betwixt the ten tiibes of Israel, and the 
I two tribes of Judah and Benjamin, continued to exist, 
I ivhich had been begun in the days of Jeroboam, when 
I the service of the temple at Jerusalem was openly de- 

|«erted by the first of these classes, and altai* avowedly 
erected against altar. Let none pretend to say, tb.at 
I this was not properly a division among the Lord's own 
i people, but rather a separation betwixt his professing 
: people, and a kingdom of idolaters ; for though, in that 
division, the kingdom of the ten tribes acted a most sin- 
ful and scandalous part, it would be both an unwar- 
[ rantable and unscriptural breach of charity, to deny 
\ them the character of God's professing people. This 
character they still continue to claim ; and God him- 
self not only sustained their claim, but even, in some 
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of their most corrupt times, had a considerable number 
of real saints among them.^ It was not till about four 
hundred years after that breach had taken place, that 
God utterly disowned his relation to them, and called 
their name Lo-ammi.t On the whole, then, it is plain, 
that the prevalence of division among God's professing 
people, forms too proper objection against procedure in 
covenanting-work, at a time in which the Lord is other- 
wise calling to the performance of it. In place of this, 
it should rather be viewed as an additional motive to .- 
the discharge of it. Do we not all know, that in a time 
of division, truth is not so easily discerned as at some 
other seasons P Aud'is not this an evident c^ll to those 
w:ho have come to the knowledge of it, to make the most 
full and public exhibition of it that lies in their power, 
that S3 it may be known and read of all men? Besides, 
in a time of division, the people of God are themselves 
in eminent hazard of being entangled with the snares 
which abound in such a season, and turned aside from 
the path of truth and duty; and this calk aloud for 
their improving the ordinance of covenanting, as one of 
the most special means of preservation and establish- , 
ment in such a day of temptation. 

* 1 Kings, xix. 18. t Hos. i. 9. 
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J&R. 1. 4. 5*-^--!ln tkoee dai^, and in thmt time, saith the 
JJordf the children €f israei shall came, they and the 
children of Judah together; saying. Come, and let «5 
join onr selves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that 
^hallncft 'be forgotten. 

This U the fifth time that I have read these words in 
your heariDg; and having, iomj former discourses up* 
on them, considerisd the nature, instructed tlie warrant- 
ableness, and opened t^p th^ .seasons, of public religious 
covenanting, J come ni&w, in agr^eftbleness to the me* 
thod laid down, 

IV. To igive some .account of tlie manner, both ex- 
ternal and iaterqa), in which this duty ought tp be per* 
formed- 

You will -.easilj perceive that this head naturj^lly .di- 
vides itself intto two branches, tjie one relating to the 
external, skni the pther to the internfd manner of going 
about it. The ext&mal ^lann^r of performing it, is that 
which comes first under consideration ; and on this 
branch of the sjubj^ect, jou, may tjake the few following 
observations. 

I 2 
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1. It both inaj, and sometiines ought to be set about 
with all the solemnity of an oath. Hence are these 
words, Jer. xlv. 2S. " I have sworn bj mjself, the 
<' word is gone out of mj mouth in righteousness, and 
" shall not return. That unto me every knee shall bow» 
" every tongue shall swear." If jou have been duly atten- 
tive to what jou have heard upon this subject, you will 
have observed, that an oath has never once been repre- 
sented as essential to the right discharge of this duty. 
I have, indeed, several times, both in opening up the 
nature, and in proving the warrantableness, of this work, 
had occasion to quote certain passages of scripture, in 
which swearing to the Lord of hosts is mentioned ;: but 
I have ako, in different instances, referred you to par- 
ticular passages, in which there is not one word about 
swearing, which certainly had been highly improper, if 
I had considered an oath essential to the work, and 
absolutely necessary at all times to the right perform- 
ance of it. There is ground to apprehend, that because 
vowing and swearing are often conjoined in practice, 
therefore some people have got it into their heads, that 
they should never be separated. They confound the 
one with the other, and can hardly form an idea of 
people vowing to the Lord, without including the idea 
of swearing to him in the very bosom of it This, 
however, i? a great mistake. An bath and a vow, though 
frequently conjoined in practice, are in themselves quite 
distinct. A vow has a respect to God as our sovereign 
Lord, whom we are bound to obey, and to whom we 
accordingly do promise the most unlimited obedience 
and subjection ; whereas an oath respects him solely 
as our witness, and the avenger of prevarication. In: a 
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vow, people make an entire devotement of themselves 
to him as his people, and bind themselves to serve him ; 
but in an oath, they merely make an appeal to him as 
the searcher of all hearts, with respect to their sincerity 
?n what they assert or promise. And these two things 
being so entirely distinct in their natures, the one may 
be where the other is not You all know, that an oath 
is frequently taken where there is no vow, as in the 
decision of controversies between man and man. And, 
on the other hand, vows are frequently made where 
there is no oath. We have no account of* any swearing 
in the instances of covenanting which took place, either 
in the days of Joshua, or in those of Jehoiada ; and do 
we not all frequently see parents brought under vows, 
at the baptisms of their children, without any interposal 
of a formal oath ? Let none, therefore, apprehend, that 
an oath is essential to the duty of covenanting. So far 
as we know, this has never been alledged by any of the 
genuine friends of that work. 

But, though this be not essential to the duty, yet, we 
say, there are times in which it is not only lawful, but 
highly proper and expedient, that it should accompany 
it. Of this the holy scriptures afford us the most un- 
questionable proof. In the days of Asa, the people 
who engaged in that work, not only ** made a covenant 
" to seek the Lord God of their fathers," but " they" also 
<< sware with a loud voice, and all Judah rejoiced at 
" the oath.'** In the days also of Nehemiah, they not 
only " made a sure covenant," but, for the purpose of 
giving stability to it, « they entered into an oath to 
«« walk in God's law, given by Moses the servant of 
» 2 Chron. xv. 14—15. 
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<<God.'1' David likewise followed the same course : 
« I have BwoFO,'' says he, "*' and I will peiform it» that 
« I will keep thj righteous judgements.^ But what 
shall we saj P Even Christ himself hath given us an 
example of this : for of him it is witnessed, Psal. cxxxii* 
S. that '* he sware unto the Lord, and vowed to the 
" mighty God of Jacob.'* We have scripture-precept 
as well as scripture-pattern, .authorising this course* 
You will observe to this purpose, what you have in Jer. 
iv. 2. ** Thou shalt swear, The Lord liveth, in truth, in 
"judgment, and in righteousness." And to complete 
the proof we have also scripture-prophecy, secunng 
that in this manner it should be practised among the 
Gentiles, when converted to the faith of Christ. Isa. xix. 
18. 21. <<In that day five cities in the land of Egypt 
'' shall speak the language of Canaan, and swear to the 
" Lord of hosts; — ^yea, they shall vow a vow to the Loi*d» 
•' and perform it." Put all these things together, and see, 
if the ratification of our covenant-engagements, on par- 
ticular occasions, with all the solemnity of an oath, be 
not well warranted in scripture. 

And, indeed, it is hard to conceive how any person 
should call the lawfulness' of this in question, who ad- 
mits the warrantableness of swearing at all, under the 
New-Testament dispensation. If persons were to adopt 
the principle of the Quakers, that swearing was not 
lawful in any case, under this dispensation, we could 
easily perceive the consistency betwixt their allowing 
people to bring themselves under vows to the Lord, and 
yet questioning the lawfulness of their doing so with all 
the solemnity of an c:.th : but for any to allow the war- 
t Neh. X. %9. i Piai. cxix. Iu6. 
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rantableness of swearing, for ascertaining the truth, in 
a variety of cases, and yet to deny the lawfulness of it 
in others equally urgent, or ratlier more so, we cannot 
but consider as a very great inconsistency. If it is 
warrantable for persons in various cases to make oath 
about men's civil and secular affairs, what should make 
it unlawful for them to do so about matters of a religi- 
ous nature, unless we could suppose, either that religi- 
ous matters were of no such great importance as those 
of a civil kind, or else that it was not possible for per- 
sons to come to such certainty about them P Sure it is 
that there is nothing more solemn and tremendous in 
the oath itself, in one case, than in the other. An oath 
doth not at all derive its solemnity from the matter about 
which it is versant, but solely from the majesty of that 
God to whom the appeal is made. All oaths must 
therefore be equally solemn. Even in those that are 
interposed about the most common concerns of human 
life, there is as real an appeal made to the divine GrsnU 
science, and to the judgement-seat of Christ, as in those 
that have the most glorious and important interests of 
religion for their subject. It is impossible, therefore, 
that any objection can lie against the interposition of an 
oath in religious covenanting, drawn from the solemni- 
ty of the appeal, but what will militate with equal force 
against the interposal of an oath in any case whatever. 
The only thing, therefore, that can, as to persons who 
allow the warrantableness of swearing at all under the 
New-Testament dispensation, be a ground of scruple 
with it in the present case, must be some hesitation a- 
bout the matter sworn to; either their being in some du- 
biety concerning the truth of the doctrines avowed in 
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the oath, or their not being come to a fixed determint- 
tion with regard to the performance of the duties engag- 
ed to in it. In either of these cases, an appeal to God, 
with respect to their sincerity in such a profession and 
engagemeat, were both dangerous and daring. But when 
persons are perfectly satisfied, and fully resolved on 
these heads, what should hinder their making a for- 
mal appeal to God, concerning the sincerity of their 
hearts in these matters. This the people of God of- 
ten do in their secret retirements : they frequently ap- 
peal to the Searcher of all hearts, concerning their firm 
fiaith in these doctrines which he hath seen meet to re- 
veal to them, and concerning the fixed purpose of their 
hearts* to study the conscientious discharge of those 
dcrties he hath been pleased to enjoin upon them ; and tf 
they can warrantably do this in secret by themselves^ 
what should make it unlawful for them to do so in pub- 
lic before all the world P 

jBut tbough this mode of covenanting be both law&I, 
and on some occasions highly proper, yet, as we have 
already hinted, we do not hold it necessary to the right 
procedure in it at all times. It is only at particular sea- 
sons that there is a call to it with all this solemnity w— 
What these are, does not properly belong to this part of 
the subject to inquire. Some of them have been already 
specified under the former head of method. We only 
4it present remind you of this one, that a time of general 
rebellion against God, or revolt from his government, 
particularly as it is exercised by our Lord Jesus Christ, is 
a proper season for engaging in it in this solemn manner. 
You know, that in a time of general rebellion in any of 
the kingdoms M this world, the reigning prince is uni- 
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▼ersallj allowed to have a right to somethmg more from 
his loyal subjects, than a mere declaration of their con- 
tinued allegiance to him > he is in that case, considered 
as having a just title to the most solemn assurance thej 
can possiblj give him, of their continued attachment 
to this person and government, even that of a formal oath. 
And if this is nothing more than is due to an earthly 
prince, can any one account it too much, for the suljects 
of Christ's kingdom to approach his throne with an oath 
of allegiance to him, at a time when the great body of 
those around them are practically crying out, " We will 
^ not have this man to reign over us P^ 

2. It is a duty to be performed jointly by persons of 
both 8exes, women as well as men. Under the former 
dispensation, some of its ordinances were confined sole- 
ly to the males ; while others of them, though not pecu* 
liar to them, were what the females were under no express 
d[)ligation to observe. Circumcision for instance, was 
wholly confined to the males ; and as for their solemn 
feasts, women were not indeed entirely excluded from 
them, yet it was the men only who were laid under an 
express obligation to give a regular attendance upon 
them. Hence that injunction, Deut. xvi. 16. "Three 
" times in the year shall all thy males appear before the 
«* Lord thy God in the place which he shall chuse," But 
no such distinctive law was ever made with relation to 
covenanting. On the contrary, even under that dispen- 
sation, it was an ordinance common to persons of both 
sexes. To this purpose are these words, Deut. xxix. 9* 
10. 11. "Ye stand all of you here this day before the 
** Lord your God, your little ones, and your wives, that 
*f they should enter into a covenant with the Lord thy 
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^ God, and into his path, which the Lord thy God mak- 
•' eth with thee this day." And if this was the case un- 
der a dispensation, which made some distinction between 
the sexes, with regard to the observation of divine ordi- 
nances, much more must it be so now, under a dispensa- 
tion in which all distinctions of this nature are entirely 
abolished. The 9th and 10th chaptei s of Nehemiah afford 
us another evident proof of this doctrine. In the last verse 
of the 9th chapter, we are expressly informed of the fact; 
that the people of that time did actually engage in that 
work ; and in the first part of the 10th chapter, we are 
distinctly told who they were who engaged in it. These 
are distributed into three classes. The first consists of 
above eighty of their chief men, mentioned by name in the 
first twenty-seven verses, who took a lead in this busi- 
ness. The second consists of an unnamed multitude, 
described in the 28th verse, as composed of priests, Le- 
vites, porters, singers an4 Nethiniras. And the third 
consists of all those who had separated themselves from 
the people of the lands to the law of God, together with 
their wives, their sons, and their daughters. Concern- 
ing these last we are informed, ver. 29. that " they clave 
" to their brethren," who had. already sealed and subscrib- 
ed the written copy of the covenant. This cannot mean 
only their giving a general declaration of adherence to 
what their brethren had done ; for, in that same verse, 
we are expressly told, that they themselves « entered 
" into an oath to walk in God's law :" but the meaning is, 
that they engaged in the same work with these brethren, 
and particularly, that they joined in the subscription of 
the same covenant which they had presently subscribed 
before them. The original word rendered " they clave 
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" to," properly signifies, ** they took hold of after, or 
" over against," and seems plainly to refer to the order 
observed by them in tiic subscription of the covenant 
Their brethren of a public character subscribed it first, 
and they next took hold of the copy, that they might 
subscribe it after them. 

3. It is a duty which should be set about with a parti- 
cular acknowledgement of sins. Of this, the verse where 
our text lies, affords an undeniable proof. We are there 
informed, that in persons going to seek the Lord, and to 
join themselves to him, they iare to do so, "going, and 
*' weeping as they go.** What they have to weep for, is 
sin: and it is utterly impossible there can be any right 
mourning for it, without an ingenudus acknowledgement 
of it. One of the leading designs of covenanting is, to 
have reformation, both in principle and practice, pro- 
moted among a people : and who is so blind as not to 
see, that nothing of the kind can be accomplished with- 
out a particular search into those abominations which 
prevail among them, for the purpose of having them 
mourned over, and purged out? It was in this manner 
the covenanters in Ezra's time proceeded in this work. 
They first made a humble confession of their multiplied 
transgressions, and then they brought themselves under 
solemn engagements to study reformation in the partic- 
ulars confessed.* This also was the way in which the 
covenanters acted in the days of Nehemiah. Great part 
of the 9th chapter of his book is taken up in recording 
the acknowledgement made by them, of the sins with 
which they had been chargeable, and of the justice of 

* Ezra, X. 3. 
K 
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God, in contending with them on account of them ; after 
which, the whole is concluded with these words, in which 
they make their covenant-engagements formally to redu- 
])licate upon their acknowledgement, *' Because of all 
*' this we make a sure covenant" 

It would be too great a deviation from our present 
purpose, to enter at this time upon any particular con- 
sideration of the genuine nature of a right acknowledge- 
ment of sin, as implying a real sense of the evil of it, 
deep grief and sorrow of heart on account ot it, a be- 
lieving improvement of the cross of Christ, both for the 
pardon and the mortification of it, and a fixed purpose 
of heart to turn to God from it. It may suffice for this 
place, merely to say a few- words about what sins we 
ought to acknowledge, when about to engage in such a 
work as this. And here we observe, that it is our duty 
to acknowledge the sins of the former, as well as of the 
present time; the sins of the generation around us, 
among whom we dwell ; and in a particular manner, our 
own personal sins. In the first pltice, we say, that in 
this acknowledgement, we ouglit to have a respect to the 
sins of the former as well as of the present time. Such 
was the part the church acted in that acknowledgement 
recorded in Psal. cvi. 6. ** We have sinned with our fa^ 
" thers, we have committed iniquity, we have done wick- 
'* edly." This also was the tenor of that acknowlege- 
ment made by the returned captives in the days of Ne- 
hemiah, with which they accompanied the work of 
covenanting. Therein they made a public confession of 
the sins committed by their ancestors, many hundreds of 
years before any of the men who made that confession 
were born.* And what can be more evident, than tliat, 

* Neh. ix. 16.— 30. 
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if God has threatened to visit the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children to the third and fourth generations of 
them that hate him,* it must be the duty of children to 
confess and bewail those sins on account of which they 
are liable to such visitation. Secondly, In this acknow- 
ledgement, we ought to have a respect to tlie sins of the 
people among whom we dwell. The sins of others are 
as really dishonouring to God as those committed by 
ourselves, and should for this cause be made matter of 
mourning by us. When David beheld transgressors, 
he was grieved :t and the godly remnant in Ezekiel's 
days '' sighed and cried for ail the abominations done 
in the midst" of Jerusalem.:|: But, thirdly. In our ac- 
knowledgement of sin, we are to have a most particular 
respect to our own personal sins. These are the sins 
in which we are most deeply concerned, and therefore 
ought to lie nearest our hearts. Were persons to have 
their thoughts so entirely engrossed with the sins of 
others, as to pay little or no attention to their own, this 
would at once display a hypocritical heart, and call 
forth the indignation of a Jealous God. His liigh dis- 
pleasure with a course of this kind, is plainly expressed 
in these words, recorded by the prophet Jcremiaii, " I 
** hearkened and heard, but they spake not aright : no 
** man repented him of his wickedness, saying. What 
*• have / doneP^'W It must therefore be nothing else but 
presumption, for any to expect acceptance with God in 
their exercise about sin, if they are not feelingly sensi- 
ble of their own transgressions, and deeply pained at 
the heart on account of them. Genuine penitents arc 

* Exod. XX. 5. t Psal. cxix. 158. 

t Ezek. ix. 4. || Jer. viii. 6. 
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''all of them/' as the prophet £zekiel expresses it, 
'' like doves of the vallejs, mourning every one for 
" his own iniquities."* 

These things plainly show, that the work of covenant- 
ing should not only be accompanied with an acknow- 
ledgement of sins, but that in this acknowledgment peo- 
ple should have a respect, both to their own personal sins 
and the sins of others, and even to the sins of former as 
well as present times. And does not all this clearly 
evince the propriety of Seceders prefixing a particular 
acknowledgement of sins to that covenant-bond in use 
among tiiem, for persons to join in when they engage in 
that work ? and does it not manifest the warrantableness 
of their making that acknowledgment extend to the sins 
of former generations as well as of the present ?t 

* Eze. vii, 16. 
M^Crie oT Edenburgb-, a member of the New-Politico-eo 
cTfaiaftit^Bl^ry^betery, basin bisslatemeot, p. 6$. giren it forth as 
a fact, that when the General Associate Synod were deliberating 
upon procedure in covenanting work, different members of court 
openly expressed a wish, that the acknowledgemeni of sins were 
entirely laid aside^ and an exlempore prayer substiluted in its place. 
He has given no such evidence of his regard to truth in that 
statement, as to induce people to pay implicit credit to him on 
this head ; and indeed a grosser imposition was scarcely ever mada 
upon the public. The matter here referred to was briefly this : 
The Synod a few years ago considered themselves as having a call* 
to review the bond and acknov'ledgement of sins, in use among 
them in the work of covenanting, for the purpose of having the 
language of them more modernized, and the deeds tbemselvei- 
more adapted to the circumstances of the present time, This na- 
turally introduced some conversation about the form most proper 
for being observed in such an acknowledgement. When the con- 
versation began, somo members expressed a hesitation about the 
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4. It should be set about in such a way, as to con- 
tain a recognizance of the religious engagements the 
church may be already under by her former covenant- 
transactions. God in the depths of his wisdom and 
sovereignty, has constituted such a relation between 
parents and chihlren, as to lay a foundation for the 
lawful engagements of the church m former ages, being 
obligatory upon her seed in future times. Thus, we are 
informed, that the church, in the days of the prophet 
Jeremiah, was still bound by the engagements her an- 
cestors had come under, about nine hundred years be- 
fore, in the days of Moses. " Of old time," (says God, 
Jer. xi. 20.) " I have broken thy yoke, and burst thy 
" bands ; and thou saidst, I will not transgress." There 
is in these words an evident reference to that engage- 
present form, as In their judgement approaching too near to that 
of a liturgy, or form ot prayer, against which the Synod, in con- 
junction with all other Presbyterians, were engaged in an open 
testimony ; and apprehended that it might do better, to have it run 
in the usual form of an act for a fast. Others were of the mind, 
that there could be no valid objection against the present form, 
as what was contained in that acknowledgement was not intended 
to be immediately addressed to God, as a form of prayer, in the 
very act of reading, but was merely to be viewed as containing 
suitable matter for people to acknowledge in the exercise of 
prayer; and so as serving the purpose of a directory, the lawful- 
ness of which had never been called in question by aAy presbjte* 
rian. This point being deliberately considered, and reasoned 
upon, the issue was, that the whole Synod, without one dissenting 
voice, agreed to continue the present form. And is it really like 
a man of integrity, to represent this as an attempt of some mem- 
bers of Synod, to hdive an acknowledgement of sins laid asid^ at to- 
gether, and an eJltmpore prayer substituled in Us jilace ? 

e2 
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ment the chiidreu of Israel brought themselTes under at 
Mount Sinai, of which you have an account in Exod. 
xxivr 7. '* All that the Lord hath said we will do, and 
^ be obedient." Not one individual who uttered these 
words in Moses' time was alive in the days of Jeremiah, 
nor had been for many hundreds of years ; and yet, 
in the passage just now quoted, the people of his 
time are plainly represented as having spoken these 
very words. They did not speak them in their own 
persons ; but God considered them all as having spoken 
them in the loins of their ancestors ; and consequently 
viewed them as bound by these engagements, which their 
ancestors had come under in the speaking of them. This 
is the uniform doctrine of scripture. You will there- 
fore find various instances there, of people who never 
formally entered into covenant with God in their own 
persons, being yet represented under the character of 
covenant breakers, on account of their breach of tliose 
engagements which their progenitors had entered into 
in former generations. One instance, among many, 
may suffice to mention of this at present. You have it 
in 2 Kings, xvii. 15. 18. « They rejected his covenant 
** that he made witli their fathers ; — ^therefore the Lord 
*• was angry with Israel, and removed them out of his 
« sight.'' 

This point being thus fixed, that the lawful engage- 
ments of the church in former times are binding upon 
her seed in future generations, what we have now farther 
to say, is, that it is her duty, in her covenanting, to have 
such a respect to her former engagements, as to recog- 
nize their obligation. What may be the best mode of 
her doing this, we do not at present take time io en- 
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quire i* it is our businea^ at this time to establish tlie 
poiBty that ojae way or other she ought to recc^se their 
oUigation; ^4 of this the improved practice of the 
churqh in ancient tinies is sufficient confirmatiou. At- 
tend theni for 4 momeiit, to the practice of the covenan- 

* The mode of people's recogoiziDg the obligation of forner 
covenants upon them, may be very various. It may be done, 
either by their engrossing the substance of these former deeds in- 
to their present bond, or by a formal declaration of their consi- 
dering themselves as under the obligation of them, or by an ac- 
knowledgment of their own sins as breaches of these engagements, 
or by prefixing these former engagements to their present bond ; 
not for their being sworn anew, but merely as a testimony of their 
owning their continued obligation. Though the first of these 
modes is perhaps the best, yet, as abundance of the law doth not 
break it, Seceders have adopted them all. They have in express 
words declared the obligation of their ancestors, covenants up- 
on them ; they confess their sins, not merely as transgressions of 
the divine law, but likewise as breaches of these covenant-engage- 
meats ; they have engrossed the subetance of them, so far as they 
are of a religious nature, and as they have to do with them as a 
church, into their own bond ; and these deeds themselves they 
hav« prefixed to their own covenant-bond, for being read dis- 
tinctly over, in their several congregations, before procedure in 
that work. — ^This last is perhaps the most unnecessary of all the 
modes just now mentioned. There is no instance of it to be met 
with, 90 far as I can find, in the whole history of the church, till 
the time of the renovation of the national covenant of Scotland, 
in the year 1638 ; and even then the practice seems chiefly to 
faavebeefi adopted, for the purpose of viping off the calumny 
cast upon them by their adversaries, of embracing a new system 
of rdigioB, quite different from that of their reforming ancestors, 
because of their framing a new bond for themselves. This also 
was, in all likelihood, one of the principal reasons of our fathers 
io the Secession adopting the samft course, when they first set 
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ters on this head, in the days of Josiah. Thej not only- 
engaged " to perform the words of the covenant, written 
" in the book" of the law found in the temple; but we 
are expressly informed, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 32. that, in pro- 
secuting the ends of their engagements, " thej did ac- 
" cording to the covenant of God, the God of their fa' 
" thers" Why to these words, " the covenant of God,** 
are these other, " the God of their fathers," presently sub- 
joined, but to intimate, that in this whole affair, both of 
their covenanting, and fulfilling of their covenant-en- 
gagements, they had a particular respect to the covenant 
of their ancestors, by virtue of which God and they came 

forward in this work. They were openly charged by Mr. Nairn 
and bis adberents, with giving up with the obligation of the 
h'oleron League and Covenant, because they would neither con- 
sent formally to swear that oath itself, nor yet to engross the civil 
things contained in it into their new bond. To repel this charge, 
they invariably read the covenants of their ancestors in their assem- 
blieSi before proceeding to swear and fubscnbe their own oath. 
And it is for a similar reason, that the members of the General 
Synod continue the same practice to this day. After engrossing 
the substance of these covenants, so far as we as a church have to 
do with them, into their own bond, there could be no real need 
for such a reading of them, in order to recognise their obligation 
onns. AH the purpose for which that can now be necessary 
is, for stopping the mouth of calumny, opened wide against us, 
as if we were denying the obligation of these deeds, and for bear- 
ing with the infirmities of the weak. These, however, are suffici- 
ent reasons for justifying a practice for the time being, which none 
can well pretend to be in itself unlawful, though, in other circum- 
stances, it might possibly be deemed improper, and an unnecessary 
lengthening out of the service. A change of circumstances may 
perhaps, in some future period, warrant a change of practice on 
this head. 
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td stand in soch a visible relation to one another ; and 
consequently acknowledged the obligation they wfere al- 
ready under to him, in virtue of that covenant? Nor 
was this peculiar to the covenanting which took place in 
the days of Josiah ; it was the uniform practice of the 
people of God, during the whole of the Old-Testament 
dispensation, in all their essays at this work. In the 
roost of the instances of it upon record, you find them 
still dealing with Grod, and speaking of him, under the 
character of the covenant-God of their fathers, who had 
openly avouched them to be his people, and whom they, 
in like manner, had publicly avouched to be their God. 
Such, in particular, was the character in which the peo- 
ple in Asa's time transacted with him in this business. 
** They entered," says the inspired historian, " into a co- 
" venant to seek the Lord God of their fathers with all 
** their heart."* 

5. It should be gone about in a manner suited to peo* 
ple^s present circumstances. There are many instances 
of the practice of it recorded in scripture ; and yet, in 
the whole history of it, no two instances are to be found 
recordetl exactly in the same manner. The great varie- 
ty with which the record is expressed at different times, 
seems plainly to point out, that the people engaging in 
it did always, from time to time, so vary the form in 
which it was set about among them, as to make it cor- 
respond with their present situation. What they were 
most exposed to iu the days of Jehoiada, was the danger 
of turning away from the worship of the true God to the 
service of Baal ; and to this danger they suited their co- 
venant, and made it a "covenant, thiU^ they should be 

* 2Cliroo. sf • 12. 
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'* the Lord's people,* that is, the worshippers of Jehirrah, 
the onI)9 living and true God, and not the followers of 
Baal.* The corruption principallv prevalent among 
them in the days of £zra was, that of marrying strange 
wives, bj which the very letter of the divine law was 
openly transgressed, and the continuance of the purity 
of divine worship among them greatly endangered ; and 
to this situation they took special care to have their co- 
venant adapted, binding themselves ** to put away all 
** their strange wives, and likewise their children which 
** were born of them.'*!" It was only a few years after 
this, when covenanting was again set about in the days 
of Nehemiah ; yet such was the change in the people's 
circumstances, during that short time, that the mode ia 
which it was practised in Ezra's time, could by no means 
answer the present situation of the people in the day« 
of Nehemiah : they therefore framed an entirely new 
bond for themselves, more adapted to their present cir- 
cumstances. The bond so framed consisted chiefly of 
two things; /rsf, a general declaration of their attach- 
ment to the whole of the divine law, and of their determi- 
nate resolution to conduct themselves in an agreeable- 
ness to it, in the whole tenor of their conversation ; and, 
secondly, a special engagement to study an entire relin- 
quishment of those sins to which they were most addict- 
ed, and with which they had been hitherto most charge- 
able; particularly the sins of usury and oppression, of 
Sabbath-breaking, and of corrupt mixtures with their 
heathen neighbours.J 

These facts most clearly evince, that it is a people's 
duty, to make such alterations, from time to time, in their 

• 2 Kings, xi. 17. t Ezra, x. d. t Weh. x. 29-SJ. 
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mode of covenanting, as their circumstances require, for 
the purpose of having their engagements adapted to their 
present condition : and indeed, without this, we know 
no good purpose their covenanting could serve at all. — 
If it is not an engagement to their own dutj, what can 
it be but a real mockery of God ? Some people contend, 
that the only proper mode of covenanting at present 
would be, by swearing and subscribing that ancient 
league which our ancestors framed for themselves, and 
actually swore, above a hundred and sixty years ago.-^ 
But few things could well be considered as more absurd. 
With equal reason might persons have insisted, that the 
covenanting practised in Ezra's time, should have run 
in the same form of words with that in which it had run 
in the days of Jehoiada ; or that the covenanting prac- 
tised in the days of Nehemiah, should have been ex- 
pressed in the very same words with those which had 
been used in this work in the days of Moses. But the 
people of these times were not so connpletely lost to all 
common sense, as ever once to think of such a proposal. 
On the contrary, they knew it to be their duty to attend 
to their own circumstances, and to suit their engage- 
ments to what the Lord was presently calling for at 
their hands ; and this is no less our duty, than it was 
theirs. But what shall we say ? These very ancestors 
to whose forni of words we are now required to pay 
such extraordinary deference, never once thought of 
acting such a part themselves, when the matter was 
brought home to their own case. There were chiedy 
two periods which were remarkable for covenanting a- 
inong them; one of them about the year 1580, shortly 
after the reformation from Popery ; the other about the 
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year 1638 and for a few years after, during the progress 
of the reformation from Prelacy : and their judgement 
plainly was, that the covenant sworn and subscribed in 
the first of these periods, though both good in itself, 
and likewise well suited to the time in which it was first 
framed, did not at all answer the purpose of a covenant- 
bond during the second. They, therefore, peremptori- 
ly refused, in the year 1 6S8, to swear the national co- 
venant in the same form of words in which it had been 
originally sworn and subscribed in 1580, though express- 
ly required to do so by royal authority ; in place of this, 
they framed a bond for themselves, entirely new, which 
they took care to have adapted to their present circum- 
stances.* 

6. It should always be performed in such a manner 
as to contain a real testimony for the present truth. 
This is the necessary consequence of what has been 
just now said, about its being the duty of a people to 
have it adapted to their present circumstances. Adapt- 
ed to these it cannot be, unless it both contain a testi- 
mony fur the present truth, and likewise an engage- 
ment to present duty. In speaking of the present truth, 
we speak in the express langua^ of scripture. In 2 
Pet. i. 12. the apostle not only makes express mention 
of the present trufh, but also represents it as the duty 
of &\U to be established in it. By the present truth is 
meant, tliose articles of divine truth which are the ob- 
jects of the keenest opposition at particular times, and 
treated with the greatest contempt and indignity. All 
divine truth is precious ; but truths of the description 
just now mentioned, lequlre a more distinguished ap- 
• Stevenson's History, vol. ii. p. 283, Ul.— 445. 
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pearance in their behalf than the others. It is not, 
however, their superior importance to others, in them- 
selves considered, that calls for this distinguished ap- 
pearance, but the special hazard they are in at such 
times of perishing altogether, througli the . opposition 
made to them. These are what are called, in Rev. iii. 
10. « the word of Christ's patience." This designation 
they get for this among other reasons, that it requires an. 
eminent exercise of the grace of patience, to bear with 
the opposition then made unto them, and to hold them 
fast when exposed to such treatment. In such high es- 
timation, however, doth our Lord Jesus Christ hold a 
faithful appearance for them in these circumstances, 
that he promises to reward it with his own special care 
and protection in a day of temptation. " Because," 
says he, « thou hast kept the word of my patience, 
" I will also keep thee from the hour of temptation, 
«* which shall come upon all the world, to try them that 
** that dwell on the earth. The duty, then, of bearing 
explicit testimony for the word of Christ's patience, is 
beyond controversy ; and where can people more pro- 
perly bear testimony for it, than in the work of cove- 
nanting P You already heard, on a former head of dis- 
course, that the people of God, in this work, stand forth 
in the character of his witnesses, bearing public testi- 
mony for the truth ; and if that be their duty at all in 
this work, it must certainly be their duty to bear wit- 
ness particularly for these articles of it which are the 
subject of present litigation and dispute. To this pur- 
pose is that direction, Jer. iv. 2. " Thou shalt swear, 
**The Lord liveth, in truth, in judgement, and in right- 

L 
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cousncss.'* Here you will observe, that the matter to 
be sworn is, that the Lord liveth ; or, in other words, 
that Jehovah, Israel's God, is the only living and true 
God ; and this, you all know, is not only a truth, but at 
a time when almost all the nations of the world were 
openly denying it, and bowing down to stocks and stones, 
it was in a signal manner the present truth ; and the 
opposition managed against it, made the avouching of 
it by solemn oath a necessary duty. 

It is this very consideration that constitutes the prin- 
cipal objection with many to covenanting-work in the 
present time. Were the appearance made by it for 
divine trutli merely confined to such articles of it as 
almost no one would controvert or oppose, they would 
have no great objection to it ; but its intermeddling 
with controverted points, and containing an explicit tes- 
timony against a variety of principles held and prac- 
tices followed by other people, is what they cannot en- 
dure. This, however, is its real excellency ; and what 
renders it, in an especial manner, an act of faithfulness. 
Is it possible, that any people, without this, could act 
the part of faithful witnesses for God ? You your* j 
selves will judge, when the question is applied to a .1 
parallel case. Suppose, then, that a person is called 
to give evidence before a court of justice, in some mat- 
ter of controversy between man and man, of which he ■ 
has the most perfect knowledge; suppose also, that 
when he is interrogated respecting the cause, he should 
absolutely refuse to pay one word concerning the point 
in present dispute, but should only entertain the court 
with a narration of some matters of fact which all of 
them knew before, and concerning which no one pres* 
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ent entertained the smallest doubt : I now ask jou» 
what judgement jou would form concerning such a 
witness? I know you would all, without exception, 
pronounce him an unfaithful, unconscientious witness, 
and be readj to saj, it was not to tell what every 
person knew before that he was brought there, but 
purely to give evidenco, so fair as his knowledge went, 
concerning the subject in present dispute. Yes ; it is 
properly with matters of controversy that witnesses 
ha\e to do ; as it is solely for ascertaining the truth in 
things of this kind that they are called. This holds uni- 
versally, both in matters human and divine. No man 
can therefore be entitled to the scriptural character of 
God's witnesses, who will not bear testimony for such of 
his truths as are matter of present controversy, so far 
as he has come to the knowledge of thejn. 

By these few observations concerning the external 
manner of covenanting, you may now put the mode in 
which it is at present practised among that body with 
which you are connected to the test, and determine if 
it is not scriptural. It is scriptural, you see, to go about 
it, on particular occasions, with all the solemnity of an 
oath. It is scriptural for both males and females to 
join in it. It is scriptural to set about it with a particu- 
lar acknowledgement of the sins, both of former and 
present times. It is scriptural to set about it in such a 
ivay as contains a real recognizance of the obligation 
of these former engagements the church may be under. 
It is scriptural to engage in it in such away as is suited 
to people's present circumstances. And it is scriptural 
to peform it in such a manner as to contain a testimony 
for the present truth. And if all these things arc 
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scriptural, it must be difficult to conceive what objection 
any one, who takes the word of God for his rule, can 
possibly have to the manner in which that work is prac- 
tised in the present day ; for all the particulars which 
have been now mentioned are neither moi*e nor less 
than a just description of the very mode in which it is 
at present carried on among Seceders. 
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Jer. I. 4. 5. — In those days, and in that time, stdtk the 

Lord, the children ef Israel shall corne, they and the 

children of Jttdah together ; saying. Come, and let us 

join omr selves to the Lord in a perpetiMl covenant that 

shall not be forgotten. 

^ We have ali^eadj discussed the thi^e first {mrts of 
the method laid down for the prosecution of this text, 
and entered last Lord's day upon the fourth, which was. 
To give some account of the manner in which the duty 
of covenanting ought to be performed. This head we 
divided into two branches ; and proposed, first, to con- 
sider a little the external, and then the internal manner 
of performing it. The first of these branches was the 
subject of our consideration at that time : we therefore 
now proceed to the second, which is. To consider a 
little the internal manner in which this work ought to 
be gone about ; and on this branch of the subject we 
lay before you the following particulars. 

l2 
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1. It should be peiformed with knowledge and un- 
derstanding. Jer. iv. 2. '< Thou shalt swear. The Lord 
" liveth, in truth, in judgement^ and in righteousness." 
Here you see, it is not enough that persons swear in 
truth and righteousness ; they must also swear in judge- 
ment. Without this, their swearing can never be ac- 
ceptable service to God; and this certainly requires 
that they have some distinct understanding of the whole 
matter about whi«h they swear. There is a great dif- 
ference among the professors of religion, both in regard 
of natural talents, and likewise with respect to the op- 
portunities they have had for the improvement of them. 
Some have had more care taken of their religious in- 
struction in the days of their youth, than others : and 
some have been more diligent themselves than others, 
in improving the means they have been favored with, 
for growing in the knowledge of God and divine things. 
To all this we may add, that the Holy Spirit, whose 
work it is to open men's understandings, is sovereign 
in the distribution of his gifts, dividing to every one 
severally as he will. Owing to these different causes, 
it is never to be expected in the present state, that all 
members of the church should be possessed of an equal 
measure of knowledge, to fit them all equally for the 
discharge of this or any other part of religious service. 
Still, however, some competent measure of knowledge, 
both of the leading doctrines of Christianity, and of the 
genuine nature of this work, is absolutely requisite to 
the right performance of it. It is particularly necessary, 
that the persons to engage in it should have some know<- 
ledge of the being and perfections of God, of his gra- 
cious character, as a God reconciled to sinners in Christy 
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and of the way of their making an acceptable approach 
to hiro. It is necessary they should have some know- 
ledge of the covenant of works, and the ruin brought 
upon mankind sinners by the breach of it ; of the co- 
venant of grace, and the way of being interested in it ; 
and of Christ the Saviour of lost sinners, and the way 
to obtain a personal interest in him. And it is neces- 
sary that they should have some knowledge of the na- 
ture and warrantableness of the work itself in which 
they engage, and of the tenor of that bond into which 
they enter, both as to the profession of faith, and the 
engagement to duty, which it contains. Of such neces^ 
sity is the knowledge of all these particulars to the 
right performance of this duty, that without it, it can 
neither be a service reasonable in itself, nor acceptable 
to God. You will accordingly observe, that it is ex- 
pressly given as one of the characters of the covenan- 
ters in Nehemiah's time, that ** every one" of them " had 
knowledge and understanding."^ The improvement 
which intended covenanters ought to make of all this 
should be, to excite them to the diligent use of all ap- 
pointed means, for attaining the knowledge of divine 
truth. 

2. It should be performed witli thoughtfulness and 
deliberation. Hence that direction given in Eccles. v. 
2. 4. 6. <' Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not 
*' thine ear be hasty to utter any thing before God. — 
•* When thou vowest a vow to God, defer not to pay it ; 
« for God hath no pleasure in fools : pay that which 
*' thou hast vowed. Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy 
" flesh to sin ; neither say thou before the angel, that 

* Neh. X. 29. 
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** it was an error : wherefore should God be angry at 
" thy voice ?" Covenanting is not a business to be rushed 
upon in a thoughtless and careless manner, bat a work 
which calls for the most serious and deliberate consi- 
deration. Sensible of this, Joshua put the people of his 
time upon a most serious examination of their own hearts 
before they engaged in it, in order to their making a 
deliberate choice in matters of true and false religion. 

Chuse ye this day," says he, " whom ye will serve ; 

as for me and my house, we will serve tlie Lord."* 
This course is as necessary for others, as it was for 
them. All who would desire to engage in a right man- 
ner in tliis work, should first sit down and count the 
cost, and then make their choice. There is no saying 
what the discharge of this duty, accompanied with a 
conscientious fulfilment of their engagements, may cost 
them. It may cost them exclusion from the society of 
those who are most dear to them in the world, and the 
hatred of father and mother, husband and wife, sister 
and brother. It may cost them the trial of cruel mock- 
ings ; yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonments. It 
may cost them the loss of respect among friends and 
acquaintances, the loss of employment in their secu- 
lar callings, the loss of their worldly substance, and 
even the loss of their very lives. All these things it 
hatli actually cost others in times past; and what hath 
been, may be again. Cost what it will, there is 
enough in a covenantrelation to God, and in conscien- 
tiousness of doing our duty to him, to counterbalance 
the whole ; but it concerns intended covenanters to pose 
their own souls, whether they think so, and are willing 

* Josh. xxiv. 15. 
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to run the risk. Are they fully resolved, through divine 
grace to bear the loss of all things for Christ and his 
cause, and to count them but dung, that they may win 
him ? Persons may think what they will, but tbey are 
only dealing decietfuUy with God in this work, unless 
they are come to a point aboi^t sacrificing every thing 
dear to them in the world for him and his interest, if 
ever he shall be pleased to call them to it in the course 
of his providence. 

S. It should be performed in the exercise of faith. 

What the apostle says with reference to every duty, 

holds true particularly with respect to this, " Without 

faith it is impossible to please God."* Covenanting, 

in the very nature of it, is a confessing ordinance. ; it 

plainly includes a profession of people's faith ; but how 

could people make a proper profession of it, if they 

have no faith to profess ? These two things, faith in the 

heart, and confession with the mouth, should always go 

hand in hand ; for says the apostle, " With the heart 

" man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth 

" confession is made unto salvation."! It cannot be 

expected that we should here enter into any full and 

particular account of the various ways in which faith 

is to be exercised^ in this work. The few following 

hints may suffice on this subject at present It ought 

to be exercised, in crediting the record that God hath 

given of himself, as being in Christ, reconciling the 

world to himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 

them ; in believing the promise of eternal life made to 

mankind sinners through Christ, and in trusting a God 

of infinite faithfulness fur Qonfen*ing tiiat eternal life 

* Heb. Hi 6^ t Rom. x. 10. 
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" the Lord's people," that is, the worshippers of Jehotah, 
the onl)is living and true God, and not the followers of 
Baal.^ The corruption principally prevalent among 
them in the days of Ezra was, that of niarrying strange 
wives, by which the very letter of the divine law was 
openly transgressed, and the continuance of the purity 
of divine worship among them greatly endangered : and 
to this situation they took special care to have their co- 
venant adapted, binding themselves " to put away all 
** their strange wives, and likewise their children which 
" were born of them.'*t It was only a few years after 
this, when covenanting was again set about in the days 
of Nehemiah ; yet such was the change in the people's 
circumstances, during that short time, that the mode in 
which it was practised in Ezra's time, could by no means 
answer the present situation of the people in the days 
of Nehemiah : they therefore framed an entirely new 
bond for themselves, more adapted to their present cir- 
cumstances. The bond so framed consisted chiefly of 
two things ;^rs^ a general declaration of their attach- 
ment to the whole of the divine law, and of their determi- 
nate resolution to conduct themselves in an agreeable- 
ness to it, in the whole tenor of their conversation ; and, 
secondly, a special engagement to study an entire relin- 
quishment of those sins to which they were most addict- 
ed, and with which they had been hitherto most charge- 
able ; particularly the sins of usury and oppression, of 
Sabbath-breaking, and of corrupt mixtures with their 
heathen neighbours.^: 

These facts most clearly evince, that it is a people's 
duty, to make such alterations, from time to time, in their 

• 2 KiPgg, xi. 17. t Ezra, x. 5. f Nch. x. 29—31, 
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mode of covenaniiDg, as their circumstances require, for 
the purpose of having their engagements adapted to their 
present condition : and indeed, without this, we know 
no good purpose their covenanting could serve at all.<— 
If it is not an engagement to their own duty, what can 
it be but a real mockery of God ? Some people contend, 
that the only proper mode of covenanting at present 
would be, by swearing and subscribing that ancient 
league which our ancestors framed for themselves, and 
actually swore, above a hundred and sixty years ago.-^ 
But few things could well be considered as more absurd. 
With equal reason might persons have insisted, that the 
covenanting practised in Ezra's time, should have run 
in the same form of words with that in which it had run 
in the days of Jehoiada ; or that the covenanting prac- 
tised in the days of Nehemiah, should have been ex- 
pressed in the very same words with those which had 
been used in this work in the days of Moses. But the 
people of these times were not so completely lost to all 
common sense, as ever once to think of such a proposal. 
On the contrary, they knew it to be their duty to attend 
to their own circumstances, and to suit their engage- 
ments to what the Lord was presently calling for at 
their hands ; and this is no less our duty, than it was 
theirs. But what shall we say ? These very ancestors 
to whose form of words we are now required to pay 
such extraordinary deference, never once thought of 
acting such a part themselves, when the matter was 
brought home to their own case. There were chiedy 
two periods which were remarkable for covenanting a- 
mong them; one of them about the year 1580, shortly 
. after the reformation from Popery ; the other about the 
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year 1638 and for a few years after, during the progress 
of the reformation from Prelacy: and their jadgement 
plainly was, that the covenant sworn and subscribed in 
the first of these periods, though both good in itself, 
and likewise well suited to the time in winch it was first 
framed, did not at all answer the purpose of a covenant- 
bond during the second. They, therefore, peremptori- 
ly refused, in the year 16S8, to swear the national co- 
venant in the same form of words in which it had been 
originally sworn and subscribed in 1580, though express- 
ly required to do so by royal authority ; in place of this, 
they framed a bond for themselves, entirely new, which 
they took care to have adapted to their present circum- 
stances.* 

6. It should always be performed in such a manner 
as to contain a real testimony for the present truth. 
This is the necessary consequence of what has been 
just now said, about its being the duty of a people to 
have it adapted to their present circumstances. Adapt- 
ed to these it cannot be, unless it both contain a testi- 
mony for the present troth, and likewise an engage- 
ment to present duty. In speaking of the present truth, 
we speak in the express languag-e of scripture. In 2 
Pet i. 12. the apostle not only makes express mention 
of the present trt^h, but also represents it as the duty 
of all, to be established in it. By the present, truth is 
meant, those articles of divine truth which are the ob- 
jects of the keenest opposition at particular times, and 
treated with the greatest contempt and indignity. All 
divine truth is precious ; but truths of the description 
just now mentioned, letplre a more distinguished ap- 
* Stevenson's History, vol. ii. p. 285, 441«— 445. 
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pearance in their behalf than the others. It is not, 
however, their superior importance to others, in them- 
selves considered, that calls for this distinguished ap- 
pearance, but the special hazard thej are in at such 
times of perishing altogether, through the . opposition 
made to them. These are what are called, in Rev. ill. 
10. « the word of Christ's patience." This designation 
they get for this among other reasons, that it requires an 
eminent exercise of the grace of patience, to bear with 
the opposition then made unto them, and to hold them 
fast when exposed to such treatment. In such high es- 
timation, however, doth our Lord Jesus Christ hold a 
faithful appearance for them in these circumstances, 
that he promises to reward it with his own special care 
and protection in a day of temptation. " Because," 
says he, « thou hast kept the word of my patience, 
" I will also keep thee from the hour of temptation, 
«• which shall come upon all the world, to try them that 
*« that dwell on the earth. The duty, tlien, of bearing 
explicit testimony for the word of Christ's patience, is 
beyond controversy ; and where can people more pro- 
perly bear testimony for it, than in the work of cove- 
nanting ? You already heard, on a former head of dis- 
course, that the people of God, in this work, stand forth 
in the character of his witnesses, bearing public testi- 
mony for the truth ; and if that be their duty at all in 
this work, it must certainly be their duty to bear wit- 
ness particularly for these articles of it which are the 
subject of present litigation and dispute. To this pur- 
pose is that direction, Jer. iv. 2. " Thou shalt swear, 
** The Lord liveth, in truth, in judgement, and in right- 

L 
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eousness." Here you will observe, that the matter to 
be sworn is, that the Lord liveth ; or, in other words, 
that Jehovah, IsraePg God, is the only living and true 
God ; and this, vou all know, is not only a truth, but at 
a time wheu almost all the nations of the world were 
openly denying it, and bowing down to stocks and stones, 
it was in a signal manner the present truth ; and the 
opposition managed against it, made the avouching of 
it by solemn oath a necessary duty. 

It is this very consideration that constitutes the prin- 
cipal objection with many to covenanting-work in the 
present time. Were the appearance made by it for 
divine truth merely confined to such articles of it as 
almost no one would controvert or oppose, they would 
have no great objection to it; but its intermeddling 
with controverted points, and containing an explicit tes- 
timony against a variety of principles held and prac- 
tices followed by other people, is what they cannot en- 
dure. This, however, is its real excellency ; and what 
renders it, in an especial manner, an act of faithfulness. 
Is it possible, that any people, without this, could act 
the part of faithful witnesses for God ? You your-r 
selves will judge, when the question is applied to a 
parallel case. Suppose, then, that a person is called 
to give evidence before a court of justice, in some mat- 
ter of controversy between man and man, of which he 
has the most perfect knowledge; suppose also, that 
W'hen he is interrogated respecting the cause, he should 
absolutely refuse to ?ay one word concerning the point 
in present dispute, but should only entertain the court 
with a narration of some matters of fact which all of 
them knew before, and conceiiiing which no one pres« 
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ent entertained the smallest doubt : I now ask jou» 
what judgement you would form concerning such a 
witness? I know you would all, without exception, 
pronounce him an unfaithful, unconscientious witness, 
and be ready to say, it was not to tell what every 
person knew before that he was brought there, but 
purely to give evidenco, so far as his knowledge went, 
concerning the subject in present dispute. Yes ; it is 
properly with matters of controversy that witnesses 
have to do ; as it is solely for ascertaining the truth in 
things of this kind that they are called. This holds uni- 
versally, both in matters human and divine. No man 
can therefore be entitled to the scriptural character of 
God's tcitnesses, who will not bear testimony for such of 
his truths as are matter of present controversy, so far 
as he has come to the knowledge of them. 

By these few observations concerning the external 
manner of covenanting, you may now put the mode in 
which it is at present practised among that body with 
which you are connected to the test, and determine if 
it is not scriptural. It is scriptural, you see, to go about 
it, on particular occasions, with all the solemnity of an 
oath. It is scriptural for both males and females to 
join in it. It is scriptural to set about it with a particu- 
lar acknowledgement of the sins, both of former and 
present times. It is scriptural to set about it in such a 
w^ay as contains a real recognizance of the obligation 
of these former engagements the church may be under. 
It is scriptural to engage in it in such away as is suited 
to people's present circumstances. And it is scriptural 
to peform it in such a manner as to contain a testimony 
for tlie present truth. And if all these things arc 
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scriptural, it must be difficult to conceive what objection 
any one, who takes the word of God for his rule, can 
possibly have to the manner in which tliat work is prac- 
tised in the present day ; for all the particulars which 
have been now mentioned are neither moi*e nor less 
than a just description of the very mode in which it is 
at present carried on among Seceders. 
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I 

Jer. 1. 4. 5.-*/ft those da^s, and in that time, ^th the 

Lord, the children of Israel shall come, thet/ and the 

children of Jtudah together ; sailing. Come, and let us 

join owrsdves to the Lord in a perpetital covenant that 

shall not be forgotten. 

^ We have alreadj discussed the three first parts of 
the method laid down for the prosecution of this text, 
and entered last Lord's day u^n the fourth, which was, 
To give some account of the manner in which the duty 
of covenanting ought to be performed. This head wc 
divided into two branches ; and proposed, first, tocoa- 
sider a little the external, and then the internal manner 
of performing it. The first of these branches was the 
subject of our consideration at that time : we therefore 
BOW proceed to the second, which is, To consider a 
little the internal manner in which this work ought to 
be gone about ; and on this branch of the subject we 
lay before you the following particulars. 

l2 
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1. It should be peiformed with knowledge and un- 
derstanding. Jer. iv. 2. " Thou shalt swear. The Lord 
*< liveth, in truth, in judgement^ and in righteousness." 
Here jou see, it is not enough that persons swear in 
truth and righteousness ; they must also swear in judges 
ment. Without this, their swearing can never be ac- 
ceptable service to God; and this certainly requires 
that they have some distinct understanding of the whole 
matter about whith they swear. There is a great dif- 
ference among the professors of religion, both in regard 
of natural talents, and likewise with respect to the op- 
portunities they have had for the improvement of them. 
Some have had more care taken of their religious in- 
struction in the days of their youth, than others : and 
some have been more diligent themselves than others, 
in improving the means they have been favored with, 
for growing in the knowledge of God and divine things. 
To all this we may add, that the Holy Spirit, whose 
work it is to open men's understandings, is sovereign 
in the distribution of his gifts, dividing to every one 
severally as he will. Owing to these different causes, 
it is never to be expected in the present state, that all 
members of the church should be possessed of an equal 
measure of knowledge, to fit them all equally for the 
discharge of this or any other part of religious service. 
Still, however, some competent measure of knowledge, 
both of the leading doctrines of Christianity, and of the 
genuine nature of this work, is absolutely requisite te 
the right performance of it. It is particularly necessary, 
that the persons to engage in it should have some know- 
ledge of the being and perfections of God, of his gra- 
cious character, as a God reconciled to sinners in Christ,, 
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. and of the way of their making an acceptable approach 
to hiro. It is necessary they should have some know- 
ledge of the covenant of works, and the ruin brought 
upon mankind sinners by the breach of it ; of the co- 
venant of grace, and the way of being interested in it ; 
and of Christ the Saviour of lost sinners, and the way 
to obtain a personal interest in him. And it is neces- 
sary that they should have some knowledge of the na- 
ture and warrantableness of the work itself in which 
they engage, and of the tenor of that bond into which 
they enter, both as to the profession of faith, and the 
engagement to duty, which it contains. Of such nece^ 
sity is the knowledge of all these particulars to the 
right performance of this duty, that without it, it can 
neither be a service reasonable in itself, nor acceptable 
to God. You will accordingly observe, that it is ex- 
pressly given as one of the characters of the covenan- 
ters in Nehemiah's time, that " every one" of them ** had 
knowledge and understanding.*^^ The improvement 
which intended covenanters ought to make of all this 
should be, to excite them to the diligent use of all ap- 
pointed means, for attaining the knowledge of divine 
truth. 

2. It should be performed with thoughtfulness and 
deliberation. Hence that direction given in Eccles. v. 
2. 4. 6. " Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not 
"thine ear be hasty to utter any thing before God. — 
•* When thou vowest a vow to God, defer not to pay it ; 
«• for God hath no pleasure in fools : pay that which 
'* thou hast vowed. Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy 
<* flesh to sin ; neither say thou before the angel, that 

* Neh. X. 29. 
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** it was an error : wherefore should God be angry at 
" thj voice ?" Covenanting is not a business to be rushed 
upon in a thoughtless and careless manner, bat a work 
which calls for the most serious and deliberate consi- 
deration. Sensible of this, Joshua put the people of his 
time upon a most serious examination of their own hearts 
before thej engaged in it, in order to their making a 
deliberate choice in matters of true and false religion. 
" Chuse ye this day," says he, " whom ye will serve ; 
" as for me and my house, we will serve tlie Lord."* 
This course is as necessarv for others, as it was for 
them. All who would desire to engage in a right man- 
ner in tins work, should first sit down and count the 
cost, and then make their choice. There is no saying 
what the discharge of this duty, accompanied with a 
conscientious fulfilment of their engagements, may cost 
them. It may cost them exclusion from the society of 
those who are most dear to them in the world, and the 
hatred of father and mother, husband and wife, sister 
and brother. It may cost them tlie trial of cruel mock- 
ings ; yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonments. It 
may cost them the loss of respect among friends and 
acquaintances, the loss of employment in their secu- 
lar callings, the loss of their worldly substance, and 
even the loss of their very lives. All these things it 
hath actually cost others in times past; and what hath 
been, may be again. Cost what it will, there is 
enough in a covenant-relation to God, and in conscien- 
tiousness of doing our duty to him, to counterbalance 
the whole ; but it concerns intended covenanters to pose 
their own souls, whether they think so, and are willing 

* Jofib. xsiv. 15. 
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to run the risk. Are they fully resolved, through divine 
grace to bear the loss of all things for Christ and his 
cause, and to count them but dung, that they may win 
him ? Persons may think what they will, but tbey are 
only dealing decietfuUy with God in this work, unless 
they are come to a point aboi^t sacrificing every thing 
dear to them in the world for him and his interest, if 
ever he shall be pleased to call them to it in the course 
of his providence. 

3. It should be performed in the exercise of faith. 

What the apostle says with reference to every duty, 

holds true particularly with respect to this, " Without 

faith it is impossible to please God."* Covenanting, 

in the very nature of it, is a confessing ordinance. ; it 

plainly includes a profession of people's faith ; but how 

could people make a proper profession of it, if they 

have no faith to profess ? These two things, faith in the 

heart, and confession with the mouth, should always go 

hand in hand ; for says the apostle, " With the heart 

" man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth 

" confession is made unto salvation."! It cannot be 

expected that we should here enter into any full and 

particular account of tlie various ways in which faith 

is to be exercised^ in this work. The few following 

hints may suffice on this subject at present It ought 

to be exercised, in crediting tlie record that God hath 

given of himself, as being in Christ, reconciling the 

world to himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 

them ; in believing the promise of eternal life made to 

mankind sinners through Christ, and in trusting a God 

of infinite faithfulness for conferring tliat eternal life 

* Heb. 3(1 6, t Rom. x. 10. 
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eousness.** Here you will observe, that the matter to 
be sworn is, that the Lord liveth ; or, in other words, 
that Jehovah, Israel'^ God, is the only living and true 
God ; and this, you all know, is not only a truth, but at 
a time when almost all the nations of the world were 
openly denying it, and bowing down to stocks and stones, 
it was in a signal manner the present truth ; and the 
opposition managed against it, made the avouching of 
it by solemn oath a necessary duty. 

It is this very consideration that constitutes the prin- 
cipal objection with many to covenanting-work in the 
present time. Were the appearance made by it for 
divine truth merely confined to such articles of it as 
almost no one would controvert or oppose, they would 
have no great objection to it ; but its intermeddling 
with controverted points, and containing an explicit tes- 
timony against a variety of principles held and prac- 
tices followed by other people, is what they cannot en- 
dure. This, however, is its real excellency ; and what 
renders it, in an especial manner, an act of faithfulness. 
Is it possible, that any people, without this, could act 
the part of faithful witnesses for God ? You your-r 
selves will judge, when the question is applied to a 
parallel case. Suppose, then, that a person is called 
to give evidence before a court of justice, in some mat- 
ter of controversy between man and man, of which he 
has the most perfect knowledge; suppose also, that 
when he is interrogated respecting the cause, he should 
absolutely refuse to ?ay one word concerning the point 
in present dispute, but should only entertain the court 
with a narration of some matters of fact which all of 
them knew before, and conceiiiing which no one pres* 
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ent entertained the smallest doubt : I now ask you, 
what judgement you would form concerning such a 
witness? I know you would all, without exception, 
pronounce him an unfaithful, unconscientious witness, 
and be ready to say, it was not to tell what every 
person knew before that he was brought there, but 
purely to give evidence, so far as his knowledge went, 
concerning the subject in present dispute. Yes ; it is 
properly with matters of controversy that witnesses 
have to do ; as it is solely for ascertaining the truth in 
things of this kind that they are called. This holds uni- 
versally, both in matters human and divine. No man 
can therefore be entitled to the scriptural character of 
God*s witnesseSy who will not bear testimony for such of 
his truths as are matter of present controversy, so far 
as he has come to the knowledge of thejn. 

By these few observations concerning the external 
manner of covenanting, you may now put the mode in 
which it is at present practised among that body with 
which you are connected to the test, and determine if 
it is not scriptural. It is scriptural, you see, to go about 
it, on particular occasions, with all the solemnity of an 
oath. It is scriptural for both males and females to 
join in it. It is scriptural to set about it with a particu- 
lar acknowledgement of the sins, both of former and 
present times. It is scriptural to set about it in such a 
w^ay as contains a real recognizance of the obligation 
of these former engagements the church may be under. 
It is scriptural to engage in it in such a way as is suited 
to people's present circumstances. And it is scriptural 
to peform it in such a manner as to contain a testimony 
for the present truth. And if all these things arc 
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scriptural, it must be difficult to conceive what objection 
any one, who takes the word of God for his rule, can 
possibly have to the manner in which that work is prac- 
tised in the present day ; for all the particulars which 
have been now mentioned are neither moi*e nor less 
than a just description of the very mode in which it is 
at present carried on among Seceders» 
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Jer. i. 4. 5.— /ft those dn^s, and in that time, Mith the 
Lord, the children ef Israel shall come, they and the 
children of Jtidah together ; saying. Come, and let u» 
join owrsdves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that 
shall not he forgotten, 

' We have ali-eadj discussed the three first parts of 
the method laid dawn for the prosecution of this text, 
and entered last Lord's day upon the fourth, which was. 
To give some account of the manner in which the duty 
of covenanting ought to be performed. This head wc 
divided into two branches ; and proposed, first, to con- 
sider a little the external, and then the internal manner 
of performing it. The first of these branches was the 
subject of our consideration at that time : we therefore 
now proceed to the second, which is, To consider a 
little the internal manner in which this work ought to 
be gone about ; and on this branch of the subject we 
lay before you the following particulars. 

l2 
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1. It should be performed with knowledge and un- 
derstanding. Jer. iv. 2. " Thou shalt swear. The Lonl 
*< liveth, in truth, in judgements and in righteousness.^ 
Here you see, it is not enough that persons swear ii 
truth and righteousness ; they must also swear in judge 
ment. Without this, their swearing can never be ac 
ceptable service to Grod; and this certainly require 
that they have some distinct understanding of the whol 
matter about whi«h they swear. There is a great dil 
ference among the professors of religion, both in regan 
of natural talents, and likewise with respect to the op 
portunities they have had for the improvement of then 
Some have had more care taken of their reiisrious in 
struction in the days of their youth, than others : an< 
some have been more diligent themselves than others 
in improving the means they have been favored witl 
for growing in the knowledge of God and divine thing! 
To all this we may add, that the Holy Spirit, whos 
work it is to open men's understandings, is sovereigi 
in the distribution of his gifts, dividing to every on 
severally as he will. Owing to these different causes 
it is never to be expected in the present state, that al 
members of the church should be possessed of an equs 
measure of knowledge, to fit them all equally for th 
discharge of this or any other part of religious servic( 
Still, however, some competent measure of knowledge 
both of the leading doctrines of Christianity, and of th 
genuine nature of this work, is absolutely requisite t 
the right performance of it. It is particularly necessar 
that the persons to engage in it should have some knov 
ledge of the being and perfections of God, of his gn 
cious character^ as a God reconciled to sinners in Chris 
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and of the way of their making an acceptable approach 
to him. It is necessary they should have some know- 
ledge of the covenant of works, and the ruin brought 
upon mankind sinners by the breach of it ; of the co- 
venant of grace, and the way of being interested in it ; 
and of Christ the Saviour of lost sinners, and the way 
to obtain a personal interest in him. And it is neces- 
sary that they should have some knowledge of the na- 
ture and warrantableness of the work itself in which 
they engage, and of the tenor of that bond into which 
they enter, both as to the profession of faith, and the 
engagement to duty, which it contains. Of such neces^ 
sity is the knowledge of all these particulars to the 
right performance of this duty, that without it, it can 
neither be a service reasonable in itself, nor acceptable 
to God. You will accordingly observe, that it is ex- 
pressly given as one of the characters of the covenan- 
ters in Nehemiah's time, that " every one*' of them " had 
knowledge and understanding.""^ The improvement 
which intended covenanters ought to make of all this 
should be, to excite them to the diligent use of all ap- 
pointed means, for attaining the knowledge of divine 
truth. 

2. It should be performed with thoughtfulness and 
deliberation. Hence that direction given in Eccles. v. 
2. 4. 6. << Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not 
•* thine ear be hasty to utter any thing before God. — 
•* When thou vowest a vow to God, defer not to pay it ; 
« for God hath no pleasure in fools : pay that which 
" thou hast vowed. Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy 
« flesh to sin ; neither say thou before the angel, that 

* Neh. X. 29. 
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" it was an error : wherefore should God be angry at 
" thy voice P' Covenanting is not a business to be rushed 
upon in a thoughtless and careless manner, but a work 
which calls for the most serious and deliberate consi* 
deration. Sensible of this, Joshua put the people of his 
time upon a most serious examination of their own hearts 
before they engaged in it, in CH-der to their making a 
deliberate choice in matters of true and false religion. 
" Chuse ye this day," says he, " whom ye will serve ; 
" as for me and my house, we will serve the Lord."* 
This course is as necessarv for others, as it was for 
them. All who would desire to engage in a right man- 
ner in this work, should first sit down and count the 
cost, and then make their choice. There is no saying 
what the discharge of this duty, accompanied with a 
conscientious fulfilment of their engagements, may cost 
them. It may cost them exclusion from the society of 
those who are most dear to them in the world, and the 
hatred of father and mother, husband and wife, sister 
and brother. It may cost them tlie trial of cruel mock- 
ings ; yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonments. It 
may cost them the loss of respect among friends and 
acquaintances, the loss of employment in their secu- 
lar callings, the loss of their worldly substance, and 
even the loss of their very lives. All these things it 
hath actually cost others in times past; and what hath 
been, may be again. Cost what it will, there is 
enough in a covenant-^-elation to God, and in conscien- 
tiousness of doing our duty to him, to counterbalance 
the whole ; but it concerns intended covenanters to pose 
their own souls, whether they think so^ and are willing 

* Josb. x:civ. 15. 
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to ran the risk. Are they fully resolved, through diTine 
grace to bear the loss of all things for Christ and his 
cause, and to count them but dung, that they may iria 
him P Persons may think what they will, but tbey are 
only dealing decietfully with God in this work, unless 
they are come to a point abot^t sacrificing every thing 
dear to them in the world for him and his interest, if 
ever he shall be pleased to call them to it in the course 
of his providence. 

S. It should be performed in the exercise of faith. 

What the apostle says with reference to every duty, 

holds true particularly with respect to this, « Without 

faith it is impossible to please God."* Covenanting, 

in the very nature of it, is a confessing ordinanca ; it 

plainly includes a profession of people's faith ; but how 

could people make a proper profession of it, if they 

have no faith to profess ? These two things, faitli in the 

heart, and confession with the mouth, should always go 

hand in hand ; for says tlie apostle, *' With the heart 

" man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth 

" confession is made unto salvation.'*t It cannot be 

expected that we should here enter into any full and 

particular account of the various ways in which faith 

is to be exercised^ in this work. The few following 

bints may suffice on this subject at present It ought 

to be exercised, in crediting the record that God hath 

given of himself, as being in Christ, reconciling the 

world to himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 

them ; in believing the promise of eternal life made to 

mankind sinners through Christ, and in trusting a God 

of infinite faithfulness for oonfemng tliat eternal life 

* Heb. zl 6, t Rom. x. 10. 
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1. It should be performed with knowledge and un- 
derstanding. Jer. iv. 2. " Thou shalt swear. The Lord 
*< liveth, in truth, in judgement^ and in righteousness." 
Here you see, it is not enough that persons swear in 
truth and righteousness ; they must also swear in judge^ 
ment. Without this, their swearing can never be ac- 
ceptable service to Grod; and this certainly requires 
that they have some distinct understanding of the whole 
matter about whi«h they swear. There is a great dif- 
ference among the professors of religion, both in regard 
of natural talents, and likewise with respect to the op- 
portunities they have had for the improvement of them. 
Some have had more care taken of their reiigious in- 
struction in the days of their youth, than others : and 
some have been more diligent themselves than others, 
in improving the means they have been favored with, 
for growing in the knowledge of God and divine things. 
To all this we may add, that the Holy Spirit, whose 
work it is to open men's understandings, is sovereign 
in the distribution of his gifts, dividing to every one 
severally as he will. Owing to these different causes, 
it is never to be expected in the present state, that all 
members of the church should be possessed of an equal 
measure of knowledge, to fit them all equally for the 
discharge of this or any other part of religious service. 
Still, however, some competent measure of knowledge, 
both of the leading doctrines of Christianity, and of the 
genuine nature of this work, is absolutely requisite to 
the right performance of it. It is particularly necessary, 
that the persons to engage in it should have some know- 
ledge of the being and perfections of God, of his gra- 
cious character^ as a God reconciled to sinners in Christy 
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and of the way of their making an acceptable approach 
to him. It is necessary thej should have some know- 
ledge of the covenant of works, and the ruin brought 
upon mankind sinners bj the breach of it ; of the co- 
venant of grace, and the way of being interested in it ; 
and of Christ the Saviour of lost sinners, and the way 
to obtain a personal interest in him. And it is neces- 
sary that they should have some knowledge of the na- 
ture and warrantableness of the work itself in which 
they engage, and of the tenor of that bond into which 
they enter, both as to the profession of faith, and the 
engagement to duty, which it contains. Of such neces^ 
sity is the knowledge of all these particulars to the 
right performance of this duty, that without it, it can 
neither be a service reasonable in itself, nor acceptable 
to God. You will accordingly observe, that it is ex- 
pressly given as one of the characters of the covenan- 
ters in Nehemiah's time, that " every one** of them « had 
knowledge and understanding."^ The improvement 
which intended covenanters ought to make of all this 
should be, to excite them to the diligent use of all ap- 
pointed means, for attaining the knowledge of divine 
truth. 

2. It should be performed with though tfulness and 
deliberation. Hence that direction given in Eccles. v. 
2. 4. 6. « Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not 
•* thine ear be hasty to utter any thing before God. — 
« When thou vowest a vow to God, defer not to pay it ; 
<< for God hath no pleasure in fools : pay that which 
« thou hast vowed. Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy 
« flesh to sin ; neither say thou before the angel, that 

* Neh. X. 29. 
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** it was an error : wherefore 8honld God be angry at 
" thy voice P' Covenanting is not a buBiness to be rushed 
upon in a thoughtless and careless manner^ bat a work 
which calls fot* the most serious and deliberate consi* 
deration. Sensible of this, Joshua put the people of his 
time upon a most serious examination of their own hearts 
before they engaged in it, in CH'der to their making a 
deliberate choice in matters of true and false religion. 

Chuse ye this day," says he, " whom ye will serve ; 

as for me and my house, we will serve tlie Lord."* 
This course is as necessarv for others, as it was for 
them. All who would desire to engage in a right man- 
ner in this work, should first sit down and count the 
cost, and then make their choice. There is no saying 
what the discharge of this duty, accompanied with a 
conscientious fulfilment of their engagements, may cost 
them. It may cost them exclusion from the society of 
those who are most dear to them in the world, and the 
hatred of father and mother, husband and wife, sister 
and brother. It may cost them tlie trial of cruel mock- 
ings ; yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonments. It 
may cost them the loss of respect among friends and 
acquaintances, the loss of employment in their secu- 
lar callings, the loss of their worldly substance, and 
even the loss of their very lives. AH these things it 
hath actually cost others in times past; and what hath 
been, may be again. Cost what it will, there is 
enough in a covenant-relation to God, and in conscien- 
tiousness of doing our duty to him, to counterbalance 
the whole ; but it concerns intended covenanters to pose 
their own souls, whether they think so, and are willing 

* Joab. xsiv. 15* 
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to run the risk. Are they fully resolved, through divine 
grace to bear the loss of all things for Christ and his 
cause, and to count them but dung, that they may win 
him ? Persons may think what they will, but tbey are 
only dealing decietfully with God in this work, unless 
they are come to a point aboi^t sacrificing every thing 
dear to them in the world for him and his interest, if 
ever he shall be pleased to call them to it in the course 
of his providence. 

S. It should be performed in the exercise of faith. 
What the apostle says with reference to every duty, 
holds true particularly with respect to this, *' Without 
faith it is impossible to please God."* Covenanting, 
in the very nature of it, is a confessing ordinance. ; it 
plainly includes a profession of people's faith ; but how 
could people make a proper profession of it, if they 
have no faith to profess ? These two things, faith in the 
heart, and confession with the mouth, should always go 
hand in hand ; for says the apostle, ** With the heart 
" man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth 
" confession is made unto salvation.'*t It cannot be 
expected that we should here enter into any full and 
particular account of the various ways in which faith 
is to be exercised^ in this work. The few following 
hints may suffice on this subject at present. It ought 
to be exercised, in crediting the record that God hath 
given of himself, as being in Christ, reconciling the 
world to himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them ; in believing the promise of eternal life made to 
mankind sinners through Christ, and in trusting a God 
of infinite faithfulness fur oonfening tliat eternal life 

* Heb. si. 6^ t Rom. x. 10. 
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upon them, in agreeableness to his promise. It ought 
to be exercised, in a particular appropriation of Christ 
and his all-perfect righteousness to themselves, on the 
ground of the gospel-offer, in a cordial embracing of the 
covenant of grace, as it stands fast with him, as their 
charter for eternal life, and in an avouching of the 
Lord to be their God and portion in time and through 
eternity, upon the footing of that covenant. And, in a 
word, it ought to be exercised, in believing the divine 
warrant for this particular service, and in trusting the 
Grod of the new covenant for all that grace and strength 
tJiej need, for enabling them both to make their vows 
to him, and to pay them. Faith has, in a most particular 
manner, to do with the last of these in this work ; and 
it has the most solid foundation to rest upon in this 
branch of its exercise. It may rest particularly on 
these two precious promises : " They shall vow a vow 
** to the Lord, and they shall perform it ;" and again, 
'* I will put my Spirit within you, and cause you to 
^ walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgements, 
'* and do them."* 

4. This work ought to be gone about with deep 
humility and self-denial. Paul's conduct, in " serv- 
** ing the Lord with all humility of mind," record- 
ed in Acts, xx» 19. is what we should particularly 
imitate in the observation of this ordinance. Pride 
and self-confidence is hateful to God at all times, but 
never more so, than when engaged in such solemn 
work as this of which we now treat. Frequently, when 
persons of a tender conscience think of the greatness of 
this work, and consider their own weakness and insuf- 
* In. xix. %U Ecek. xxxvi. ST* 
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ficiency for it, they are filled with fear and trembling 
at the thought of engaging in it, lest it should be utterly 
marred in their hands. This, if it is not carried the 
length of making them distrust the sufficiency of divine 
grace, and deterring them from the work altogether, is 
truly a desirable frame of mind for engaging in it, being 
calculated to lead them entirely out of themselves to 
Christ, for grace and strength to enable them to go 
through with it. Self-denial is, therefore, a thing much 
. recommended to our observation in scripture. << If any 
man,'* says Christ, "will come after me, let him de- 
ny himself, and take up his crosp and follow me."^-* 
The exercise of it is necessary to the right discharge of 
every duty, and particularly of that whereof we now 
speak. That person runs a great hazard, who engages 
at any time in such a work as this, trusting to his own 
ability. When Peter began to make vows in his own 
strength, he was near a fall.t The man, therefore, who 
would wish to find acceptance with Grod in the discharge 
of this duty, must study to go about it, under a deep 
sense of his own insufficiency for it, and in a confident 
dependence on divine grace, to enable him to glorify 
God in the performance of it. In this manner the peo- 
ple of God, so far as they act in character, are concern- 
ed to conduct themselves in the discharge of every 
duty. And hence that description given of them in Phil, 
iii. 3. ** We are the circumcision which worship God in 
« the spirit, which rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no 
" confidence in the flesh." 

5. It should be gone about with reverence and godly 
fe^r. It is given by Solomon, in Eccles. ix. 2. as one of 
* Mattb. xvi. U. t Matth. xxvi. 35. 72- 
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the characters of a righteous man, that " he feareih an 
" oath.'* This does not mean, that he is either backward, 
or afraid, to take an oath, when he knows that he has a 
lawful call to do so : but it denotes these two things :— 
In the first place, that, from the reverence he bears to 
the name of God, he is afraid to swear in a rash and 
wanton manner, without a lawful call; for which cause, 
he is concerned to avoid all unnecessary and customary 
swearing in common conversation : and, secondly, that 
when he is satisfied that he really has a call to take an 
oath, he is concenied to maintain a holy awe and rev- 
erence of God upon his spirit in the taking of it. It is 
in this manner that we are directed, both to swear to 
him in the wot*k of covenanting, and likewise to swear 
by him on other occasions : Deut vi. 13. " Thou shalt 
•'fear the Lord thy God, and serve him, and shalt swear 
" by his name." The careless and irreverent manner in 
which oaths are both taken and administered by multi- 
tudes at present, is one of the most crying sins of our 
times. Many can now approach the awful tribunal of 
God with an oath, with as little reverence of him upon 
their spirits, as if they were merely conversing with a 
neighbour about some of the most ordinary concerns of 
civil life. By this conduct, they give the most unques- 
tionable proof, that the fear of God is not before their 
eyes. The consideration of this should serve as a cau- 
tion to intended covenanters, and should put them upon 
their guard against a cai^less and irreverent manner of 
drawing nefir to him in the observation of this ordinance. 
God is greatly to be feared in the meeting of his saints, 
and had in reverence of all that are about him. He 
should be reverenced in every act of gospel-worship, but 
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in nothing more than in the act of swearing allegiance 
' to himself. That injiinction which you have in Isa. viii. 
13. reaches to the ^hole extent of our worship, «*Sanc- 
^tifj the^Lord of hosts himself; let him be jour fear, 
*« and let him be your dread." 

6. It should be performed in an eTangelical manner. 
This includes two things y first, that it should be per- 
formed solely upon the footing of the covenant of grace, 
and in the way of taking hold of that covenant ; andi 

• secondly, that in the performance of it, persons should 
' have their entire dependence on Christ, their new co- 
venant Head, for grace to enable them to the discharge 
of those duties to which they engage in this work. Botli 
these things have been already in some measure touched 
at, particularly in our prosecution of the first head of 

• method : but we can never be too frequently put upon 
our guard against the workings of the legal heart in the 
performance of this duty.—- Let it then be kept in mind, 
that it is solely upon the footing of the covenant of 
grace that people are to proceed in this work. We are 
now told by some, who have lately deserted their pro- 
fession, that ** a renunciation of the covenant of works, 
« and taking hold of the covenant of grace, are no- 
wise essential to covenanting work." Doctrine of this 

• kind may for a time pass current with some peo- 
ple in the heat of conti'oversy, for serving a purpose : 
but when this heat is over, it is doctrine which we hope 
will be the very abhorrence of their whole souls. What ! 
shall guilty sinners ever think of dealing with God as 

..an absolute God, either in this or in any other duty, as 
ihey must necessarily do, if they do not deal with him 
upon the footing of the covenant of grace? In that 
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case, wo, wo to them. It is only on the footing oi 

that covenant that ever God engaged to be merciful tc 

mankind sinners, to take them into a. gracious? relatioi 

to himself, and to be fa v<3rod unto them : On-no qthei 

footing, therefore, is it possible that persons icau safeli 

proceed in devoting :themselves to him to ^be bis people 

When H^e children of IsraeLand the childjren of Judal 

are represented, invthewotds of. our text, as gQinin; 

themselves to theLord^ we are^t^sipiresfily inforni^d, tbi 

the perpetual -co<venant ?is not «toi be fargoitian. -itu 

/when th& sons of the stranger are reprosentedrinl^af)^ 

(3» asjoining themselves to. bim. to^sierve him^and tolov 

the name of the.' Lord, we. .are- .told- -that 'feyiBry.QOC 

wof tliem '* taketh .hold ofjG^d's covenant." .Tbis/.ai 

cnrdingly was' the ,, manner .in^ which, ithe :^hiWrentj< 

Israel proceeded , in ,this work ati^M^untrSiidi. >^ 

therefore: linil, that wbien tke.law waSideUv:(Br.ed(to<j^i 

there, as.tlie.rule. oftheir clutj,:::anclitheiH)atterof tb^ 

covenant-engagements, it ^'as at the same jtinie .pr 

faced with a revelation, of the covenant of grace> ia,thQ 

words : *^ I amtlie Lord thy God."1 -But as it:isiSQlely,4 

' * It may not be improper here, to transcribe a few word* fron 

Sermon of Mr. Ebenezer Ernkint on this text. The Sermon u e 

titled, A iTtasure of gospel-grace digged out of Mount .Sinai. 1 

words quoted are to Le found, in bis 8th inference^ an^I run the 

" God first prcnsisefi* in a way of sovereign grace,, to be the J4 

** our Cod and I<cdern;er, witUh \s tbe substance and sum, of 1 

** new covenant ; end l<.\ ing made such a grant of grace to be 

** ceived by feiilb, witbctt or before any uorksofobedieoce can 

** perfonsed by US{ be imoiedlatelysubjoins tbe law of nature 

*^ ten .wordSf show ing uh what is good, and what tbe ;Lord our.C 

** rciqujres'of u?, not as a cooditioo.of bi^ ownsr^pioug grant^i 
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the footing .of the coyenant of ^race lliat persons are to 
proceed in this- work, so it ought always to beremem- 

' bered, that aU their dependaoce must be on Christ, 
their<D«w-covenant Head^ fv>r what grace and strength 
thej need, to enable : them to the perf;>rmance of those. 
duties* to which thej engage. That direction given to 
Timothy, «• Be strong in the grace that is in Christ: 
"Jesusj? most run through the whole process ot out reli- 
gious service. People are as really chargeable with 
legality, if they have a depiendencc on their own strength 
for- the performance of duty, as they are if they place 
thdr confidence on their own rijrhteoasness for the 

I acceptance of their persons: and they have. as much 



** as a testimony of our love and gratitude to him, who promises, 

** of his own free and sovereign grace, to be the Lord our Ooit. — 

** So that, I say, it wa« God's covenant of grace that wavpromaig^it- 

" ed at MoBot Sinai, and the. law was added to it because of trans* 

"gretstoo, and graffed upon it as a rule of obedience. Whatever 

'* covenants or engagements .to duty we read of, whttUcr national 

" or personal, still they went upon the foundation of grace laid in 

** God*8 covenant of grace; and in so far as Israe!, or any else, go 

^'offfrom this foundation in their engagements to duty, they in so 

**'far prevent the promise and law annexed to it, and turn baok 

*V to a -covenant of works," This passage is adduced to show what 

were thesentiments of the first Secedars, concerning the propriety 

' of making', a renunciation of the covenant of works, and a taking 

' hold of the covenant of grace,, to constitute a material branch of 

covenanting work. And from this you may see vho are adhering 

Host steadfastly to the original principles of the first Seceders, 

whether the Synod, who avow this doctrine, or the brethren who 

'. iKve left us on account of our avmval of- it, and who positively 

iflbm, in their very first reason of remoostraoce, t4i at nothing of 

tho kind ii essential to this. x9oxk. 
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need of the Redeemer's grace and strength for the one, 
as they have of his righteousness for the other. They 
ought therefore to say, " I will go in the strength of the 
" Lord God ; I will make mention of thy righteous- 
"ness, even of thine only." The promise contained in 
lisa. xlv. £3. 24, secures that in this way people shall 
engage in this work : it secures that they shall swear 
an absolute renunciation of all their own righteousness 
and strength, and an entire dependence on the righteous- ■ 
ness and strength of our Lord Jesus Christ. Unto 
" me," says God, " every tongue shall swear, Sure- 
" ly shall one say. In the Lord have I righteousness 
" and strength." 

7. This work should be gone about in the exercise of 
godly sorrow. It is with weeping, says the tent, that 
the children of Israel and the children of Judah shall 
go and seek the Lord, and join themselves to him in a 
perpetual covenant that shall not be forgotten. All 
our sacrifices, and particularly that of presenting our 
bodies a living sacrificp, holy and acceptable to God*, 
should be accompanied with the sacrifice of a broken 
heart. There is in this work a professed turning to the 
Lord ; but how bhall people turn to him, without a real 
mourning for their previous revolt from him ? There 
is in it a professed joining of ourselves to the Lord tc 
serve him ; but iiow shall any one do this without la- 
menting over his former apostacy from him ? These 
two things are inseparable, a rending of our hearts, and 
.turning to tlie Lord.* 

We already, on a former branch of this subject, 
showed you, that covenanting is a work that should 

* Joel, ii, 13. 
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generally, if not always^ be accompanied with an ac- 
knowledgement of Bins ; of our own sins, and the sins of 
the land, both in former and present times. But what 
greater insult coiild be oflered to a holy God, than for 
persons to make an acknowledgement of th^ir sin«, 
without the smallest grief or sorrow of heart on account 
of them ? In confessing sin, David's exercise, recorded 
in Psal. xxxviii. 18. should be ours, <' I will declare mine 
** iniquity ; I will be sorry for my sin." It is to be ob- 
served, however, that it is not every kind of sorrow for 
aln that is acceptable to God. The mourning for it that 
he will accept, is a mourning for it as a sin. Such is 
the nature of the saints' mourning. While others mourn 
for it merely on account of the ruin brought upon them- 
selves by iti they mourn fop it chiefly on account of its 
contrariety to the holy nature and holy law of God. 
Others may mourn for it in a legal manner, hoping by 
their mourning to make some satisfaction to God for 
the dishonour they have done to him by it : but they, in 
the faith of Christ's having already made a complete 
atonement for it by the sacrifice of himself, meurn 
for it on account of those sufferings to which it hath 
exposed him, in order to secure them against the 
punishment due to it. Zech. xii. 10. " They shall look 
" on me whom they have pierced, and they shall mourn 
« for him." 

8. It should be performed withjoyand gladness. This 
was the manner in which it was performed by the 
children of Judah in the days of king Asa. " They 
" sware unto the Lonl with a loud voice, and with 
« shoutings, and with tnimpets, and with cornets ; and 

m2 
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<<aU Judah rejoiced at the oath.*^ To some it may ap- 
pear a real paradox, to speak of this work being per- 
formed, both with godljr sorrow and with spiritual joy ; 
to an exercised Christian, however, there is nothing at 
all paradoxical in the matter. In natural things, sorrow 
and joy* may seem quite imcompatible ; but in spiritual 
things, there is the most perfect harmony betwixt them. 
Persons may be under the most deep and pungent 
I grief on account of sin, and yet at the same time joying 
\ in God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom they 
^ have received the atonement. The apostle Paul de- 
i clarcs concerning himself and his fellow-labourers, that 
\ they were " sorrowful, and jet always rejoicing.'t 

AVhen the nature of covenanting is duly considered, 
nothing can be more unseemly than for persons to en- 
gage in it with bowed-down backs, and hearts like to 
sink with discouragement. Conduct of this kind has a 
native tendency to bring discredit upon the work, and 
to reflect dishonor upon that God to whom they devote 
themselves, as if he were a hard master, and as if the 
very thought of engaging i-n hrs service were enough to 
fill every heart with nielancholy. But who will venture 
deliberately to say, that either he or his service deserves 
such a character ? In place of this, " Wisdom's ways 
"are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace." 
There is surely enough in a saving relation to God, to 
make the heart of every one rejoice in saying, ** I am 
" the Lord's." The Psalmist therefore declares, Psa!. 
Ixiii. 1 L that " every one that sweareth by him shall 
*• glory." How can it be otherwise ? He by whom 
they swear, and to whom they, in swearing, devote them- 
* 2 Chroq. xr. U. 15. t 3 Cor. vi. 10. 
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selves, is incomjMirabl j the best of masters, his service 
is one of the greatest dignities, his own presence is to 
be expected in it, his own strength is to be made forth* 
coming to them for the performance of it, and in addi- 
tion to all this, a glorious and everlasting reward is to 
be conferred upon them at the end of it. Well, then, 
may the children of Zion be joyful in their King. His 
servants shall serve him, and shall see his face. 

'9. It should be performed with determinate resolu- 
tion. All right engagement in this work is accompanied 
with a full " purpose of heart to cleave to the Lord.*^ 
With such a purpose of heart David uttered these 
words, « I have sworn, and I will perform it, tliat I will 
" keep thy righteous judgements.'*^ There is ground ta 
fear, that many covenanters have never got this length. 
If we can judge of their purpose by their subsequent 
conduct, all the length that some of them have got, is 
only to have formed some faint resolutions, that they 
will cleave to Christ and his cause, so long as they 
find their doing so consistent with their outward safety 
and honor, and nowise prejudicial to their worldly in- 
terest; but with a full reservation of liberty to desert 
his service, if ever they shall find a steadfast adherence 
to it expose tiiem to any danger, afiect their reputation 
among mankind, injure them in their worldly circum- 
stances, or even cross their particular humours. It is 
scarcely supposable that any man should have come 
the daring length of having such a reservation com- 
pletely formed, and fully in view, at the very time 
of his actually engaging in that work ; but every in- 
dividual is chargeable with it in the sight of God, who 
*Act8, iLi. 23. t Psal. cxix, 106. 
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is not come, in the strength of grace, to a determinate 
resolution against it To this resolution are all rig^t- 
hearted covenanters really brought. They have counted 
the cost, both what a faithful adherence to Christ and 
his cause may, and what it certainly must cost them ; 
and they are come to a point, that, cost what it will, by 
divine grace, nothing shall ever separate betwixt Christ 
and them. What Peter too rashly resolved upon in his 
own strength, that they have firmly determined, in the 
strength of grace, " Though all men should forsake thee, 
« yet will not I." It is the fixed purpose of their hearts 
to abide with Christ, and to cleave to the whole of his 
truths, laws, and institutions, so far as they know them, 
let the consequence be what it will. Their language to 
that eftect you have in Neh. x. 39. ** We will not for- 
"sake the house of our God." It is to intimate this firm 
.purpose, that they are represented in Isa. xliv. 4. 5. as 
subscribing with the hand what they say with the 
mouth, in this work. They are heartily willing that 
their own subscription should stand as a perpetual tes- 
timony against them, if ever they should go back from 
what they have both said and sworn. 

So much for the internal manner of going about this 
work. And now, from all that has been said on this 
branch of the subject, you may see, that there is great 
need for the operation of the Holy Spirit, to enable 
persons to go about it in an acceptable manner. « No 
•<man," says the apostle," can call Jesus Christ Lord, 
« but by the Holy Ghost."* Without his special influ- 
ence, they may indeed utter words with the mouth, but 
without it they can never speak them in a right manner 

* 1 Cor. xii. 3. 
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with the heart. Without it thej can never speak them 
in such a manner as to embrace him by faith as their 
own Lord, yield themselves to him as his willing people, 
and give him all that homage, love, and obedience which 
are justly his due. Without his agency, we can have 
none of that fear and reverence, none of that faith, none 
of that self-denial, none of that godly sorrow, and none 
of that spiritual joy, which have all now been mentioned 
as essential to the right manner of going about this 
work ; for all these are plainly represented to us in 
scripture as fruits of the spirit. Let this, then excite all 
intended covenanters to plead early for the accomplish- 
ment of that prombe, <' Behold^ I will pour out my 
" Spirit unto you." 
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Jer^ 1. 4. 5.'^^In those days, and in that time, saith the 
Lord, the children of Israel shall come, they and' the 
children of Judah together^ saying, Come, and let us 
join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that 
shall not he forgotten. 

The four first heads of the method we laid down, for 
illustrating the doctrine of religious covenanting, the 
first time we read these words in your hearing, are al- 
ready discussed, and need not be resumed. We there-, 
fore now proceed to our next head of method, which 
"was, 

V. To point out some of the important ends to be 
served by the performance of this duty.' 

If, as has been already shown, covenanting be an or- 
dinance of divine appointment, it must be calculated to 
serve some great and important ends ; for that God 
whose institution it is doth nothing in vain. There is 
reason to think, that the importance of it is but too little 
attended to, even by numbers of those who are in some 
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tineasm-e conyinced of the warrantf^blQpe^s ot it ; and 
- this is onet special reason of its being so.,inncli n^lected 
. in :the .present time, eyen bj some who do not pretend 
to call the lawfulness of it in question. J^pn^bera.i^FiU 
readil J granitJiat it is a divinf^ordipwc^e, and, 4 thing that 
^»iaj be Y^arrantablj practised by persons .who are so 
dii^oi^d^ whenrithej.:have. aq.opportpnitj fpr. it ;.and 
jfit, forthQi'i? own part, they:never pnce thipkiOf. putting 
hand;. to it themselves, s.hc^c^se they cpti^ider it as a 
I « matter ot little moment whietherpiersop^ep^age in it. or 
not. : The conseqAijence . is, . that .tkfiugh / : thpj. slight 
repeated opportunities afiorded.^ei^ fur it$.pQ]|^p4nce, 
land' Uverfrom day to. daj^. a^dr. e^v^nj . from .y^r.to. year, 
utnr the : total:. neglect of it, coi^i&ci^pce ..scarcely ever 
changes; them with any (il>ing ^j^lpajl^le, 4?n tjh^is head. 
7 'Jf M^heir imLinds . were di^ly ,in>prA8s?d with a^.^s/ejise.of 
.iihe. great,ijU)poptance.of this^work^iit is har4ly pc^ssible 
.that; they could actsuch a part. Bjut, |tjjjnk,.ff]t^n. of it 
uwhat tbey.will^it is truly jan i^mpoctant ser^vice, calcula- 
ftedtto s^rve great and valj^ahle, purposes. . If this were 
ittotithe;Pfise,<ian any one imagine, that such a great part 
,,o£tonF.$ibles4 a^ yv^. h^.ve seen there is, shou)<^ have, been 
t^en up ini desgrjibing its nature^ in. recording. its. histo- 
ry,, in instructing it? pbligation, in urging it^qbservance, 
in directing. people's procedure in it, a.nd in securing 
: tbem. of grace and strength to enable them to the ac- 
. cept^ble perfyrmance of it ? Put all these things togeth- 
er^ a{id thjey afford the, m.ost .pomplete, demonstration, 
•that it isi no trivial matter. 

jWed9 not intend at present,. to enlarge op the vari- 

. .pus important pl^•posea to .be^^eryed by this work, as 

this . wpuldij}blige us to resi^noe a considerable part of 
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what has been already delivered on tiie first and third 
heads of our method. All that we propose at the time, is 
only to state, in a very brief manner, a few of the lead- 
ing ends to be served by it, leaving it to yourselves to 
enlarge upon tliem in your own meditations. And, 

1. It serves the purpose of a formal and joint recog- 
nizance of God's absolute authority over us, and of our 
entire subjection to him, as our rightful Lord and Sove- 
reign. That God is our absolute Sovereign, having full 
right to give law to us, and to do with us as seeftieth good 
in his sight, is one of the most obvious truths that ever 
was presented to a human mind. This his supremacy, 
founded on the infinite excellency of his own nature, and 
the necessary dependence of all creatures upon him, 
both for being and for every comfort they enjoy, is eve- 
ry where taught us in scripture, and inculcated upon us, 
as the very foundation of all that obedience which we owe 
unto him. But his inculcating it is one thing, and our 
recognizing it is quite another. It is inculcated on ma- 
n^, who, instead of acknowledging it, practically deny it, 
and say, who is the Lord, that " we should obey him ?" 
A formal acknowledgement of it however, is the indis- 
pensibleduty of all, and what his people actually make in 
the work of covenanting. The import of that work you 
have in Isa. xxxiii. 22. " The Lord is our Judge, the Lord 
•* is our Lawgiver, the Lord is our King, and he will save 
" us ;" words by which the church plainly recognizes his 
indefeasible title to rule over her, and avows her deter- 
minate resolution to give implicit obedience to his laws 
and pay a dutiful respect to his government. Here, then, 
you have one most important end to be served by this 
work ; and an end that cannot be served by any other 
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ordinance in an equal degree. There is, indeed, a vir- 
tual acknowledgement of his sovereignty in the observa- 
tion of different other ordinances ; but a mere virtual 
acknowledgement of it is not all that we owe hini; we 
are bound to recognize it in the most formal and ex- 
plicit manner that lies in our power ; and there is no 
ordinance in which this can be done so formally and 
fuHj by the church as a body, as in the ordinance un- 
der present consideration. 

2. It serves the purpose of making a public display of 
divine truth, that it may be known and read of all men. 
This is certainly a most important purpose ; for what is 
a public display of divine truth, but just a public ex- 
hibition of the divine character, and a special mean 
of divine appointment for opening the eyes of the blind, 
and turning them from darkness unto light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God ? Some, we know, con- 
sider a public display of divine truth as a matter of very 
small moment ; but be their apprehensions of it what 
ikej will, it is really a matter of great account in the 
sight of God. Such is the estimation in which he holds 
it that he represents it in scripture as one of the leading 
designs, both of his erecting and preserving a church on 
earth, and likewise of the institution and maintenance 
of a gospel-ministry in her. The church is accordingly 
there described as "the pillar and ground of truth,'* 
while gospel-ministers are at the same time characteri- 
zed as " the light of the world," and compared to " a 
" candle set on a candlestick, that it may give light to 
all that come into the house."* Nor is this all ; but 

♦ 1 Tim. iii. 15. Mattb, v. 14. 15. 
N 
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the public display of it is even declared, in John, xviii« 
37. to be olie 6f the great designs of Chrisfa appealing 
in our world, clothed with our nature. " To this end/' 
says he, ** was I born, and for this cause came I ittto 
*< tiie world, that I should bear witness to the truth." 
la a public display of divine truth a matter of such vast 
consequence i* Of what importance, then, must cove* 
nanting be, in which the people of God openly stand 
forth in the character of his witnesses, bearing an expli^ 
cit testimony to every article thereof, so far as they 
have reached the knowledge of it ? Yes ; therein a 
banner is openly displayed because of the truth, and 
displayed for this very end, that others seeing it;, may 
be determined to iiock to Christ, for the enlargement of 
Ms ki^dom. This is the evident tendency of it, and 
4his, accordingly, is one thing which the scripture giveg 
us ground to expect as one of its blessed fruits. Jer* 
iv. S. '* Thou shalt swear, The Lord livetfa> in tmXti, 
*' in judgement, and in righteousness ; and the naHon9 
^ shall Mess themselves in him, and in him shall they 
** glory ^^ Let fW) one, therefore, fear, that the ccmsci- 
entioud discharge of this duty will prove a bar in the 
way of the enlargemtent of the church, by deterrijog 
people from conne<^ting themselves with her. If we 
csin give any credit to the words now quoted, the eiect 
of it must be iki^ direct reverse ; and universal experi- 
ence is in perfect unison with the prediction. Cov^ 
wanting times have uniformly been gathering times ; 
and the Secession Church in particular never flourished 
more than in tihose places and periods in which this 
work has been most attended to. 
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3» It serves the purpose of giving a convincing dis« 
play of the inestimable value and excelleocj of divine 
truth. What is truth but an emanation from the Father 
of lights, with whom is no variableness, nor shadow of 
turning ? It comes from God as its fountain, and leads 
back to him as its centre. To which we maj add, tliat 
it is the very life of men's souls, the ground of their 
hope for eternity, and the powerful mean of their sane* 
tification* On all these accounts it is unspeakably pre- 
cious. This, however, is a matter which few believe; 
and thence it is, that vast multitudes continue in the 
most deploraUe ignorance of it. Did they really believe 
that its price were above rubies, and that all the. desire- 
able things of this world were utterly unworthy .of being 
compared with it, they would seek it as silver, aiul 
search for it as hid treasure. But they know not iig 
worth, and, on this account, they never think of Inquir- 
ing after it. Whatever, therefore, is calculated to ^ve 
people a deep impression- of its worth and value, cannot 
fail to serve a great and important end ; and that thisr 
is the real teiadency of covenanting, is what we are now 
to evince. 

You all know, that it would be a profanation of the 
name of God, for people to interpose an oath about 
matters of a trivial nature. Nothing can warrant the 
interposal of an oath but something of considerable 
moment. What, then, are persons to think, when they 
see whole congregations of sober, serious, and religious 
men, who would tremble at the thought of takii>g the 
name of God in vain, lifting up their bands with tlieir 
hearts to God iii the heavens, and swearing by him that 
Uveth for ever and ever, thi^t they are fully persuaded,^ 
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that those things which constitute the matter of their Chris- 
tian profession, are the genuine truths of God, revealed 
to us in his holj word ; and that they are firmly resol ved, 
in divine strength, to cleave to them, at every hazard, to 
their latest breath ? What, I say, are they to think 
when they see all this, but that surely these are truths 
of the very last importance, at least that they are so in 
the view of those men by whom such an appeal is made 
concerning them to the heart-searching God ? It is 
hardly possible but that some reflections of this nature 
should strike the minds of thoughtful spectators, upon 
seeing such a work as this performed ; and who knows 
but this, through the divine blessing, may prove the happy 
mean of )>ringing them also to consider the great excel- 
lency and importance of these truths, which they see 
valued at such a high rate by others P 

4. It serves the purpose of exhibiting a public and 
joint confession of the name of Christ. Let none con- 
sider this as a matter of small moment. With it both 
the glory of God, and the best interests of men, are 
deeply concerned, and by it the friends of Christ give 
open testimony of their love to him. Of such import- 
ance doth a confession of his name appear in Christ's 
own eyes, that he hath expressly stated a connection 
betwixt it, and his confession of us in a future world. 
<* Whosoever,** says he, " shall confess me before men, 
*<him will I also confess before my Father which is in 
" heaven ; but whosoever shall deny roe before men, 
«• him mil I also deny before my Father which is in 
*• heaven."* Now, the importance of -a public confession 
of the name of Chrbt, clearly displays the importance 

« MaU. X. 32, S3, 
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of covenanting, as being an ordinance in which such a 
confession is peculiarly made. On a former particular^ 
you already heard, that this work serves the purpose of 
making a public display of divine truth ; and this being 
the case, it cannot fail to exhibit a public confession of 
the name of Christ, because his name is noUiing else 
but the several articles of divine truth revealed to us 
in the holy scriptures. A\\ these terminate in him, 
agreeable to these words of the apostle, ** The truth 
as it is in Jesus f\ and all of them serve to give us 
some account of what he really is ; and hence says 
christ himself, *< The scriptures testify of me.*^ We 
are far from thinking that covenanting is the only ordi- 
nance in which a confession is made of the name of 
Christ ; but it is the ordinance in which, above all others, 
this is made, in the most formal and explicit manner, 
by the church at large, as one conjunct body. Herein all 
her members " stand" most conspicuously *' with the 
** Lamb upon Mount Siou, having his Father's name writ- 
'* ten in their foreheads.^U 

5. It serves the purpose of bearing a public and 
united testimony for the sole headship of Christ, in and 
over the church, his own spiritual and independent 
kingdom, in opposition to the various attacks that are 
made upon it, both by open foes and professed friends. 
There is not perhaps one truth more clearly revealed to 
us in the whole Bible than this, that Christ is not only 
a h^ad to the church, but her alone head and King ; and 
therefore, that neither Pope nor prelate, nor any civil 
magistrate, whether supreme or subordinate, has the 
t Eph. iv. 2|. t JohD, T. d9. H Bev. xiv. 1. 
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toailest right to prescribe laws to her> or id exereis^ 
an J degree of lordship or dominion over her. The tes- 
timony of the apostle is>that Christ " is the head of the 
" body, the church."* The testimony of the church her- 
self is, ** The Lord is our Judge, the liord is our La w- 
'** giver, the Lord is our King, and he will save us."t And 
the testimony of God the Father is, <*Ihave set my King 
** upon my holy hill of Zion.'^ Clear, however, as this 
|>osTtion IS, there is scarcely one article in the whole vol- 
iiihe of inspiration, that hath met with more keen and un- 
relenting opposition, in almost every age, particulariy 
from those who have been desirous of seeing the church 
either brought into an entire subjection to the civil pow- 
ers, or moulded into a conformity to the civil state, in 
the different countries in which she hath been situated. 
The leader in this opposition is the Roman Antichrist, 
knd he hath been followed in it by the whole tribe of £- 
rastians, both in former and later times. It would be an 
endless task, either to attempt a full enumeration of -the 
opponents of this branch of the Redeemer's glory, or to 
essay a particufar description of the several methods by 
which they have made their attacks upon it, vrith the va<- 
rious ways by which they have endeavored to conceal 
their design. These have sometimes been conducted in 
such an artful manner, that it has not been easy for simple 
plain hearted people to see through them ; and sometimes 
managed with such violence, that it has cost many their 
Very lives to resist them. This was particularly the case 
during that persecution, which r^d with such fury in 
this country, about a hundred and thirty years ago. The 
leading ground of the suflenngs of these days was» that 
• Coh i. 18. t Im. xxxiU. n. t FmU. it. 6. 
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tixe sttfferers woald not give up with Chriai's sole right 
to mte his own spirituai and mdependeat kingdom, bj 
thd ottce'4)e«nsr8 of his own Afipointnient, snd recognite 
the right of an earthly prince to prescribe laws to the 
church for her external govemment. On this account; 
they were made to endure the tria1> not only of cruel 
n>ockiDgB> but moreover, of bonds and imprisonments : 
yea, for this very cause, they were killed all day long^ 
and counted as sheep for the slaughter* But no suf- 
ferings are too much to endure for the headship of 
Christ. It is worth much more than all the blood and 
ti*easure that could be expended for it; and ihe more 
keenly it is opposed, the. more explicit and valiant 
should the church be in her appearance for it. It is an 
article of faith, in which both her own comfort and 
safety, and likewise the mediatory glory of her Redeemer, 
are deeply concerned. If covenanting, therefore, serve 
the purpose of bearing a faithful testimony for this his 
royal prerogative, it must certainly accomplbh a very 
important end ; and that it really doth so, is abund**^ 
antly evident from that account given of the nature of 
it in Hos. i. 11. ** Then shall the children of Judah and 
" the children of Israel be gathered together, and ap^ 
" point themselves one head."* 

* This design of coveDanting ii eompletely defeated by a few 
auHiisiers who have lately deserted the oomamnion of the General 
Associate Synod, and ereeted themselves into a separate Presby te« 
ry, on the gronodof this, as their leading principle, tkeuihepowtr 
if the eivU magiitnUi over his tubftdt^ exitnds not onlylo things eivU^ 
bui likewise to those uhidi are purely of a religious nature. Though 
this prfndple has been too frequently both adopted and acted upon, 
by persoof invested with the magisterial office, and though it has 
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6. It senrea the purpose of banishiDg jealottsiei COQ" 
cerning one another's fidelity in the common cause in 
which thej are all engaged, from the minds of church- 
members, and thereby promoting mutual confidence 
among them with respect to their cordiality in their 
Christian profession. Mutual jealousies are too apt to 
get in among them, either with respect to their cordi* 
ality in the cause of Christianity at large, or at least 
with respect to their fidelity to those particular branches 
of it which are the objects of general reproach and con- 

(ikewise been but too ofteo both practically admitted and sttbmit* 
ted to by those that were under them, yet it is a real novelty in 
the church of Christ, to see a presbytery erected on this principle 
as the very basis of its constitution ; a principle which, as I have 
already shown elsewhere, is utterly eversive of the sole headship of 
Christ over his own spiritual and independent kingdom.* It is to 
no purpose to tell us in reply, that they utterly disclaim their de- 
nying the sole headship of Christ; for this is what no man charges 
them with doing in express words. But if they hold the principle 
from which such a denial necessarily flows, the conclusion itself may 
be justly charged upon their doctrine, whether they themselves 
find it convenient to acknowledge it or not. It is to as little pur- 
pose to plead, that gospel-ministers exercising an authority 
over people in matters of religion, has never been viewed as 
any attack on the sole headship of Christ, and that, therefore, the 
civil magistrate's exercising a power over his subjects in these 
matters, can justly be viewed in no such light ; for the two cases 
widdy differ. It is readily granted, that the authority exercised 
by gospel-ministers over their people in matters of religion, im- 
plies no attack upon the sole headship of Christ ; and the reason is 
plain, their authority is wholly derived from him, and delegat- 

* See the power of the Civil Magistrate in Matters of Religion 
considered, p. 53. 59. 
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tempt. To these thej are very liable in times oi great 
declension and division in the church. In such seasons 
thej but too frequently see some of those, who had once 
made a very fair profession of the cause of Christ, and a 
very promising appearance of holding it fast, afterwardd^ 
turn their backs upon it, and prove some of its keenest 
oppose rs. This creates suspicion. They are afraid, 
that what some have, others may do; and they scarcely 
know whom to trust. . Such jealousies cannot fail to have 
a most hurtful effect. They damp people's courage, 

ed by blm (o tbem. Tbey are hii servaots, aetiog id bit 
Dame, and bearing his commisftioo ; the aotbority which they ex- 
ercise is, therefore, oot properly their owo, but his, comoiliied to 
them by delegation from bimseir, for the edificatioa of his body 
the church, as you may see by coosultiog 2 Cor. 3L 8. xiii. 10. and 
several other passages of scripture. But the matter is quite ot^ 
erwise with civil magistrates. Tbey are oone of Christ's servaotr,. 
none of the office-bearers of his bouse^ aod oever bad aoy aothori* 
ty committed to them by delegation from him. Magistracy is not 
an ordinance of the God of grace, but of the God of nature. Thesa 
brethren themselves will not venture to say that it is founded in 
grace, or that the power belonging to it is derived from Christ as 
Mediator ; and certainly no power that is to be derived from him 
in this character, can have any thing to do with the concerns of 
bis spiritual and independent kingdom. An independent kingdom 
It could not possibly be, if it were iiubject to any foreign jurisdio* 
lion. Introduce any authority into the kingdom of Christ, which 
is neither personally his own, and exercised immediately by him- 
self, nor derived from him by delegation to others, and you that 
moment subject it to foreign power ; and if this is not a real at- 
tack upon his sole headship, there never can be such a thing in this 
world. A power of this kind, not being derived from him, cannot 
be subordioate to his, but must necessarily be co ordinate withU. 
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veaken their hands^ and utterly mar their activity and 
exertion in the cause of Chri&t, and in the prosecution 
of a work of refonhation. Who will exert himself in a 
common cause, in which multitudes are concerned, if 
he apprehends he can have no dependance on the oc^^ 
eurrence and co-operation of others who have an equal 
interest in it with himself? Any thing, therefore, that 
lias a tendency to banish suspicion from the minds of 
church-members, and to promote mitoal confidence, with 
respect to their cordiality and co-operation in the com- 
mon cause in which they are all embarked, serves a no- 
ble purpose* It strengthens the hands, and encourages 
the hearts, of the professed friends of Christ in the way 
and work of the Lord ; and the subserviency of covenant- 
ing to this design is very evident. Why, we are express- 
ly informed, in Heb. vi. 16. that "an oath for confirma- 
*' tion is an end of all strife." This it is in all ordinary 
cases* People usually rely upon it as a sufficient security 
for the truth of what is said ; and why should not that 
which is deemed sufficient security in all other instances, 
be considered as completely satisfactory in this? After per- 
sons have made an appeal to the judgement-seat of Christ, 
concerning their sincerity in their Christiari profession,, 
and their determined resolution, through grace, to abide 
by it, and to act in conformity to it ; if this profession is 
not visibly contradicted by their practice, it would be 
the most unreasonable jealousy for any to entertain the 
least suspicion of their integrity. They have now given 
the fullest assurance possible of their fidelity to Christ 
and his cause, and he would be a most unreasonable 
man who would ask for more, in order to beget confi« 
dence. 
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r« It serves the purpose of intimidating the hearts, a&d 
damping the courage, of such as maj be managing an 
opposition to Christ and his cause, and carrying on 
a course <^ hostility against him and it. It is one 
great point gained, when the followers of Christ get the 
enemies of his cause and interest put into a state of 
fear and dread. Their cause is lost, the moment that 
their courage fails* To this purpose are these words^ 
Psal. xlviii. 5. 6. « They saw it, and so they marvelled ; 
'f they were troubled, and hasted away. Fear took hold 
^ of them there, and pain as of a woman in travaiL" 
If covenanting is calculated to produce this ei&ct, it 
must be of Importance ; and that this is really the case, 
a very little consideration will evince. It is plain to 
every one, that if a whole army, immediately before 
engaging in battle, were to come voluntarily forward, 
and from the love they bore to their commander, to 
pledge themselves by oath to exert themselves to the 
very utmost, to have his standard supported among them* 
and either to conquer with him, or die by his side, this 
would tend much to dispirit the enemy with which they 
were about engage. Something analogus to this actu- 
ally takes place in the work of covenanting. Christ* to 
whom this people engage in this work, is both their 
King and their captain ; and in pledging their fidelity 
to him, they swear, that, by his grace, nothing shall ever 
make them forsake his standard, or desert his cause ; 
and that, if ever his enemies expect to get him pulled 
down from his throne, they must resolve on wading 
through their heart's blood, to get their purpose accom- 
plished. An unanimous resolu'tion of this kind among 
the faithful followers of Christ, so determinate, and so 
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solemnlj avowed, were enough to. shake the confidence 
ef the stoutest heart, and has sometimes made the most 
resolute of his enemies to tremble. When the perse- 
cuting prelates, in the year 1638, heard of the renova- 
tion of the national covenant of Scotland, thej were 
filled with consternation and amazement, and one of 
them cried out in an agonj of grief, " Now all that we 
*' have been doing these thirty years past, is thrown 
" down at once."* 

8. It serves the purpose of establishing covenanters 
themselves in the ways of truth and holiness, and so of 
guarding them against apostacy from their Christian 
profession. Apostacy, whether in principle or practice, 
is truly dangerous. The danger of it is such, that God 
hath expressly declared, " If any man draw back, my 
<< soul shall have no pleasure in him.'t Perilous, how- 
ever, as apostacy is, thefe is no man who has taken up 
a profession of religion, but is, in some degree or other, 
liable to it. Temptations to it are many, and corrup- 
tions of the human heart are ever ready to embrace 
them. Considerations of this nature should excite all to 
a diligent improvement of every mean of divine ap- 
pointment for their establishment and preservation ; 
and of these covenanting is none of the least. What a 
powerful motive must it be to hold fast their profession, 
for persons to consider, that they cannot relinquish it 
without a breach, both of the divine law, and of their 
own voluntary engagements ! They have this reply 
now to make to every temptation, " I have opened my 
** mouth to tlie Lord, and I cannot go back.'l True» 
* Bishop Guthrie's Memoirs, p. 80. 
t Heh. X. S8. t Judges, xl 55. 
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'Indeed, Boihuig can so effectually establish the hearts of 
men in the ways of truth and holiness, as to prevent 
their drawing back to perdition, without the powerful 
influence of divine grace ; bat this is no reason for ne|^ 
lecting the use of means. Covenanting; to be sure, it 
but a mean ; yet a mean it is, whicb, through the divine 
blessing, has often been made effectual for accomplish- 
\ng the end. An instance of this you have in the 6di: 
chapter of the gospel according to John, near the close. 
The season ^ere referred to was a'period of great apos^ 
tacy, when inany of Chrtstfs disciples were going back^^ 
and walking- ne more with him. The twelve, whom he 
had chosen to he apostles, thou^t this a fit season for 
bringing themselves under renewed engagements to 
•deave to him with^ purpose of heart. This they did by 
the mouth of Peter^ in these words, " Lord, to whom shall 
^ we go? thou hast the words of eternal lifef and the 
Lord eminently Uessed it as a mean of establishment to> 
them in that day of temptntion. 

9. It serves the purpose of brii^g persons nnder a 
Hew obligation to duty, and of therdi>y exciting them to 
greater activity and diligence in the dischaige of it. The 
original oUigWbion to duty is the divine law, and it ia 
not to be imagined that our covenant-engagements give 
any additional obligation to it. That law, being abso*^ 
lately divine, must of necessity derive the whole of itai 
oMigation from Uie authority of that God by whom it is 
enacted ; whidi authority no transaction of ours can ei- 
ther augment or diminish. It is absuH to suppose, that 
Miy addition can be made to an infinite obligationir— 
This never dther waa or could be the intention of cov^ 
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enaiiting. On the contrary, the design of it is, to bring 
persons under another obligation to duty, entirely of a 
different kind, even that of their own voluntary engage- 
ment. Though this be an obligation wholly of a distinct 
nature from that of ^e law, yet it is a real obligation as 
well as the other. You all know« that a child's coming 
under a promise to perform something enjoined upon 
him by his father, makes no real addition to his father's 
authority, and yet it lays the child under a quite new 
obligation to do the thing so enjoined upon him. The 
obligation arising from his father's command, and that 
created by his own promise, are quite distinct obliga- 
tions ; yet the latter is as real an obligation as the former, 
so that the child could not now fail to perform what was 
enjoined upon him, without incurring the guilt» both of 
disobedience to his father, and likewise of unfuthful- 
ness to his own engagements. In like manner, you all 
know, that every man is bound by the divine law to 
speak truth, and that, though he were sworn by a court 
of justice to declare it^ this could make no addition to 
the obligation of the law, by whichhe was already bound 
to tell it ; yet when a man is sworn, he is really brought 
under a quite new obligation, though different in kind, to 
declare it faithfully ; after which he could not falsify one 
word, without adding the guilt of perjury to that of ly- 
ing. Both these instances serve to illustrate the suhr 
ject now before us, and to show, that though the work of 
covenanting can give no additional strength to the ob- 
ligation of God's law, which is infinite in itself, yet it 
brings the covenanters under a new obligation, of a dif- 
ferent nature, to do the things contained in the law^— 
And doth not this really serve an important end P Yea 
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it both serres to display the Toluntary nature of obedi- 
eace, and likewise, as we formerly said, to quicken them 
to greater diligence and activity in the performance of 
it. Indeed, if people had no corruption about them, the 
sole authority of God, interposed in his law, might be 
thought fully sufficient for influencing them to duty, 
without any additional stimulant. But, owing to the 
corruption of the human heart, and to the criminal sloth- 
fulnesss and aversion of all that is good, to be found a- 
bout every man by nature, they stand in need of every 
incitement possible to run the ways of God's command- 
ments. Even the people of God have need to be stir- 
red up to diligence in the way and work of the Lord. 
They have a law in their members warring against the 
law of their mind, by reason of which it is, that the 
good which they would, that they do not ; and the evil 
which they would not, that they do. All these things 
clearly evince the great importance of coyenanting,as one 
special incitement to the various duties of our Christian 
calling. Of this David was fully sensible when he ut- 
tered these words, «• I have sworn, and I will perform it, 
*• that I will keep thy righteous judgements.** 

From the whole, then, you may see, that covenanting 
is no indifferent matter, but an ordinance that serves 
many great and important ends ; and all these should be 
improved as so many motives to excite you to make 
conscience of the obseryation of it. 
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J»]u I. 4. S^^In tko^ dajfi, and in th&i Hmit $mtk ike 

Lordt the children of Israel ikM eome^ thet^ and the 

ehildren of Judah together s ea^ng^ Come^ and let us 

join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetwd covenant that 

skaU not he forgotten. 

Thk doctrine we observed from these words wa9» 
That public social covenantii^ is a duij well warrant* 
ed in 8cripture> and incumbent upon the church under 
the New-Testament dispensation. This doctrine we have 
alreadj prosecuted, bj opening up the nature> instruct- 
ing the warrantableness, specifying the seasons, unfold* 
ing the manner, and pointing out some of the ends, <if 
this duty. The onlj thing, therefore, that we have now 
to do is, 

YI. To make some improvement of the subject— 
And this, after deducting some inferences from what has 
been said, maj be done in an use of Umentation^ of en* 
couragement, and of e^fphortation. 
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I. uyvERXJsrcEs. 

1. From this sabjeet rrt may see, that there ia no 
substantial difference between public social coTenanttng 
and that which is secret and personal. What is secret 
personal covenanting, but just an individual devoting 
himself in secret to the Lord, in the way of making an 
absolute renunciation of tiie covenant of works, taking 
hold of the covenant of grace, eihibited to mankind-sin-^ 
ners in the everlasting gospel, and engaging, in the 
grace of that covenaiit, to maintain a constant warfare 
against all known sin, and to studj a conscientious per- 
formance of ever/ commanded datj ? This, be the words 
in which it is expressed what thej will, is the substance 
of it, so far as it is performed in an evangelical manner* 
And let any one compare this with the description given 
of public covenanting on the first head of our method, 
and say if they can perceive any material difference 
betwixt them. The sole difference lies in this, that 
the one is performed in public by a number 6{ per- 
sons, all concurring togeiher in it, and making it 
their joint deed, whereas the other is performed by a 
single individual in secret by himself; and can any one 
think that this makes any essential difference in the 
work itself, in the one case and the other ? On the con- 
trary, the work is substantially the same, whether it be 
performed in secret or in public, whether it be perform- 
ed by a single individual or by a great number. And if 
this is the case, how inconsistent must it be for, any 
person to profess himself a warm friend of the one, and 
yet a stated enemy of the other. They are so complete- 
ly one in nature, that they must have common fricnda 
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and foes, and stand or fall together. Can that be a du- 
ty in secret, which it would be a sin to perform, in pub- 
lic P Or can that be incumbent upon a person bj himself, 
wluch it would be. unwarrantable for him to perfonki in 
conjunction with otiiersP The verj supposition is ab- 
surd. And it will possibly be found, that the sole rea^ 
son (^ some persons professing scruples with the one, 
while ihej haye no objection to the other, is, that they 
hear the one every where spoken against, but hear 
nothing said against the other, because it is so little 
known* 

52. We may see from this subject, that public religious* 
covenanting is realty a reasonable service. This is^the 
account given of it by Paul, i^ these words,, ** I beseecb 
<^you, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present 
'^your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, 
** which is your reasonable service."* And no man who( 
is in any proper measure acquainted with, the nature of 
it, and will allow himself to think, but must entertain 
much the same judgement of it with him. Is it not eve- 
ry way reasonable, that the God from whom we derive 
o«r very being, to whon^ we are indebted for every com-- 
fort of life, and wha has even sent Us only-begotten Son 
into our world; to redeem us at theexpence of his own* 
precious blood, both from . a state of sin and wraths 
should have all that homage and obedience from us, that 
lies in our power to give him P And if this be reason-- 
able, it must be equally so, that we should bind our- 
selves to pay lum all that homage and obedience to 
which he is so justly, entitled. To all which we may 
addilhat as the exhibition of the covenant of grace is 

* Bon. xli. k 
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publicly made to the whole church as a cdlectire body, 
nothing can be more reasonable than that she, in her 
collective capacity, should testify her acceptance <tf it 
in the same public and open manner. Without this, her 
acceptance could never possibly bear a correspondence 
with his exhibition. 

All this, may some be ready to say, is very true ; it is 
every way reasonable that we should both bind ourselvear 
to the service of God, and likewise testify our accept* 
ance of his covenant in the same public and open manner 
in which he exhibits it to us ; but is tt also reasonable 
that we should do all this with the soLemaiij of an oath ? 
To which, without hesitation, we answer,Yes; even this is 
nothing more than our reasonable service* In proof of 
this, consider but for a moment the solemnity with 
which €rod has made the exhibition of his covenant to us. 
This he hath done with all the solemnity of his oath 
hence are these words, Ezek. xvi.8. ''Isware unto thee, 
**! entered into covenant with thee, and thou becamest 
** mine." Now, is it reasonable that he, in the depth of 
divine condescension, should pledge his oath to us, to 
assure us of his sinceiity in the exhibition of the coven- 
ant, and that we should hesitate to give him the same 
pledge of our sincerity in oar acceptance of it ? Most 
certainly hb oath to us entitles him to the homage of 
ours to him, unless it could be thought that our bare 
word were more to be depended upon than his. 

3. We may see from this subject, that religious cove- 
nanting is no civil or political transaction. The whole 
account given you,, from the holy scriptures, of the na* 
ture of it, in the prosecution of tiie first head of method, 
is utterly inconsistent with any such view. Several aS 
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its aTOwed enemies have attempted, at different times* 
to represent it as a mere political matter. Their doing 
so may be easily accounted for. Tliey have always 
found this one of the most successful methods by which 
they could get it opposed and run down. There is 
something, however, much more astonishing than this* 
Some of those who have always professed the most 
warm attachment to it, have begun of late, even in defi- 
ance of their own most solemn vows, to give much the 
same representation of it. They do not, indeed, yet 
venture to say, that it is wholly political ; but they con- 
fidently aver, that it is at least partly so ; and conse- 
quently insist, that the bond in which people engage in 
it should not only contain things of a religious, but like- 
wise of a civil or political nature. But if this were» 
either in part or in whole, a transaction of a civil or 
political kind, wiiat in all the world could we have to 
do with it in the worship of God ? or how could gospel- 
ministers have the confidence to make it at all the svl\>* 
ject of their pulpitradministrations ? Though, during 
the period of six and twenty years that I have now 
kboured among you in the character of your minister* 
various political questions, and some of them of very 
considerable moment to the temporal interests of civil 
society, have at different times agitated the minds of 
men, I have never considered myself as warranted to 
introduce one of them into the pulpit, for making it 
matter of discussion there. I have invariably consider- 
ed that place as sacred to another subject If, there* 
fore, any man could convince me that covenanting was* 
either in part or in whole, a thing purely civil or politi- 
cal* no one should ever bear me open a mouth again up- 
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on that subject in tkb jriace ; and it should be matter 
of lamentation to me to my dying-daj, that ever I was so 
far left of God, as to make the explication and recom«- 
mendation of it any part of my ministerial employment 
on his holy day. I neither consider the SaU>ath as a 
day, nor the pulpit as a ]^ce, for canvassing civil or 
political affitirs. Both these ought, in my apprehension, 
to be devoted solely to the service oi GM, and the inter* 
ests of religion j and it is purely because I consider 
covenanting as an ordinance entirely religious, that I 
have now spent a considerable portion of several Sab* 
baths in explaining the nature, and incalcating the ob^- 
ligation of it 

I freely ad nut, that there are a variety of covenants 
of a mere civil or political nature, the lawfulness of 
which no one endowed with common sense will call in 
question. It is every way lawful, for instance, £sr per^^ 
soni to eater into mutual engagements with each other 
about matters of trade and commerce, and to pledge 
themselves to support one another in matters of that 
kind. It is also lawful for neighbouring nations, or 
states, to enter into contracts with each other, for the 
purpose of regulating their interccmrse together^ and 
of assuring one another of mutual aid in times of danger% 
And in fine, when attempts are made io enslave a free 
people, and to deprive them, either by fraud or force, of 
their natural rights and civil liberties, it is undoubtedly 
lawful for them to associate together for their mutual 
protection, and to bring themselves under the most 
solemn engagements to stand by one another, in defence 
of all those rights which they are so much in danger of 
being deprived of. The lawfulness either of those, or 
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of other transactions of a similar nature, if entered into 
in a lawful manner, is what we apprehend no sobers 
minded person would hesitate about for one moment 
But who sees not, that there is the most essential dif- 
ference between all these, and what is commonlj known 
by the name of religious covenanting ? Such leagues 
and associations bear a sole respect to men's temporal 
and secular interests, or to thdr natural and civil rights 
but religious covenanting relates wholly to matters of a 
sacred and religious nature. Observe, to this purpose, 
the account every where given of this ordinance in scrip- 
ture. It 13 described to us there as ^ a covenanting to 
*' be the Lord's people," and ^ an avouching the Lord 
** to be our God, to walk in his ways, and to keep his 
** statutes and commandments, and to hearken to his 
" voice."* It is described to us as " a swearing to the 
'< Lord of hosts," and " vowing a vow to him.^ It is 
described to us as '' a taking hold of God's covenant,*? 
and " a joining of ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual 
" covenant, that shall not be forgotten.":t And in a 
word, it is there described as <' a giving of our own 
^ selves to the Lord," and a « presenting of oar bodies 
a living sacrifice to God."|| Now, can any man say, 
that in all these descriptions, there is one worid of a 
mere civil or political nature ? On the contrary, they 
all, without exception, represent it purely as a religioua 
ordinance. And we add, that though the whole Bibl» 
were searched from beginning to -end, not one passage 
would be found, representing it in the light of a politi- 
cal institution, or even pointing out any thing purely 

"* * £ Kings, %U 17. Deut. uvi. IT. t In. xix. 18. 19. 

$lH.lvi.6. J«r.l.5. |SCof.viU. 5. Bea.xU. 1. 
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civil as belonging to the matter of it. In place of this* 
when the body of the Jewish nation had, at the Terj 
time of their engaging in this work, in the days of Je- 
hoiada, certain matters of a civil nature to settle with 
their young king, for the purpose of securing their poli- 
tical rights, and for preventing their falling again under 
a similar tyranny to that from which they had been but 
newly delivered, they were at particular pains, in their 
proceedings on that occasion, to prevent the blending 
of these two things together. They carefully preserved 
their religious concerns, and their civil rights, entirely 
distinct, and made each of them the matter of a separate 
covenant 2 Kings, xi. 17. '* and Jehoiada made a co* 
** venant between the Lord, and the king, and the peo- 
<* pie, that they should be the Lord's people ; between the 
<* king also, and the people." So entirely distinct were 
these two covenants kept, that, in the parallel passage 
in the book of Chronicles, the record of them is placed 
at the distance of twelve verses from each other, (2 
Chron. xxxiii. 3. 16.) 

4. We may see, from this subject, the difference be- 
tween religious covenanting, and persons bringing them- 
selves under a covenant of works. Ever since the fall 
of Adam, it never has been warrantable for any of the 
children of ftien to think of bringing themselves under a 
covenant of works strictly so calM ; and all attempts 
of this kind by gospel-hearers can be viewed in no 
other light, than as so many acts of downright rebellion 
against the reign of grace. The covenanting so much 
practised among Seceders, and so frequently inculcated 
upon us in scripture, is something of a very different 
nature. In a covenant of works, persons bring them- 
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selves under engagements to dnijin their own strtnglh ; 
bat in religious covenanting, thej bring themselves im* 
der engagements to it solely in the strength of divine 
grace, upon the matter, saying, *« I will go in the strength 
** of the Lord God, I will make mention of thy right- 
** eousness, even of thine only,*^ In a covenant of 
works, persons, if they have any proper understanding 
of the nature of such a covenant, bring themselves under 
an engagement to perfect obedience i{ but in religious 
covenanting, no one dare to do tiiis, because he knows 
that absolute perfection is utterly unattainable by any 
mere man in the present stated In a covenant of 
works, persons bring themselves under engagements to 
duty, in order to procure life for themselves by their 
own obedience ;| but in religious covenanting^ they must 
not have the remotest thought of this kind ; but, 
viewing life as already procured for them by th6 obe- 
dience and death of Christ, their end in obeying mnsil 
be, to testify their respect for tlie authority of God, and 
their gratitude to Christ for what he hath done and suf- 
fered on their behalf. These are some of the leading 
dificrences betwixt evangelical covenanting, and per- 
sons brining themselves under a covenant of wwks ; 
and it is of the utmost conseqence for them to pay par- 
ticular attention to these, to prevent their being found 
legalists in one of the most solemn transactions in 
which they can ever have to do with God in this 
world. There is nothing either more offensive to God, 
or more fatally ruinous to the souls of men, than l^lity ; 
there is, therefore, nothing that persons should be more 

^ PmI. Ixxi. 16. t Gfil. Hi. la y. & 

t EeelM. vii. SO. || Ron. m fUK 
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on their guard against* and particolari j in snch a solemn 
transaction as this. With this yiew, it will be proper 
for persons, not only to attend with special care to the 
distinctions just now mentioned, but likewise to be upon 
their goard against ail snch modes of expression con- 
cerning this work, as have the smallest tendency to 
promote legal a{^>rehensions concerning it We would 
foe far from imputing legal yiews to all that haye been 
accustomed to speak of it under the character of enter- 
ing into a covenant of duty, particularly as some of them 
haye fully eyinced by their writings, that they were the 
most strenuous adyocates for the freedom and^ soye- 
reignty of diyine grace ; but certainly that mode of 
expression, as applied to this subject, is none of the 
most happy. An engagement to duty is no doubt in- 
cluded in covenanting work ; but that is far from being 
the whole of what is comprehended in it It contains 
also a public profession of faith, and a solemn ayowal 
of a cordial acceptance of the coyenant of grace, as it 
is exhibited in the everlasting gospel. 

5. We may see from this subject, wherein the ge- 
nuine nature of what is usually called JVtitiorud Cov* 
enanting doth really consit It lies, in the body of a 
nation, in their religious character, making a public 
profession of their faith in Christ; avowing their sub- 
jection to, and dependance upon him, as their alone 
Head, taking hold of the covenant of grace, confirmed 
by his death, as the alone ground of their hope for time 
and for eternity, and, on the footing of that covenant, 
making an entire deyotemedt of tliemselves, and ail that 
they either are or have, to him, to serve and obey him, 

P 
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in the strength of bis own grace. This work becem* 
ing so general in a country, as to entitle it to the char^ 
acter of National, cannot possiU j make any proper al- 
teration of the nature of it. It is the same in itself, whe- 
ther it be performed by fifty persons, or by five millions, 
whether it be the work of a single congregation, or the 
4eed of a whole nation. " Its being national," said a 
venerable father long ago^^ ** is only a circumstance, 
<< from the body of the nation, in their religious capacity, 
^ concurring to that work ^ to which he adds, that '*na- 
** tional covenanting can only be by the body of a natioQ, 
'< as in a church-state." 

Because Seceders cannot consent to have covenant*^ 
ing represented in the light of a civil or political insti-* 
tution, but consider it purely as a religious ordinance, 
by which God is to be glorified in the churches of the 
saints ; therefore a few ministers, who have lately de? 
sorted their profession, take it upon them to assert, that 
we are become real enemies to national covenanting, 
and have even gone the length of averring, that we deny 
the warrantableness of national churches. Should any 
ask for proof of either of these allegations, they have the 
word of these men for them, and that is all they are to 
expect. Both charges, however, are mere unmerited 
defamation. We never once entertained a doubt, either 
about the lawfulness of national churches, or of nation** 
al covenanting, when the term national is properly ub-» 
derstood. The whole foundation of both charges lies in 
their affixing one idea to the term nationaU and our af- 
fixing another. They consider nothing as entitled ta 
the character of national, but what is either in some 

• Hr. Gib of Edinburgh. . 
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measure political ia its veiy nature, or has received the 
formal sanction of the civil government, to give it au- 
thority ; but we, on the other haod, call anj thing nati- 
onal that is practised bj the great body of the nation, let 
the nature of it be what it will, and whether it has re* 
ceived the formal sanction of civil aalhoritv or not. 
In this sense do ail men use the term, when they speak, 
of national sins. 

Owing to the peculiar view in which they take the term 
national^ these men will allow nothing to be entitled 
to the designation of a national church, but a church 
that has, one way or other, obtained the formal sanction 
of the civil government, authorising its particular sys- 
tem of doctrine, worship, and government, furnishing it 
with places of worship, manses, and glebes, at the 
nation's expense, and providing its ministers with legal 
stipends out of the national purse ; and a church which 
has obtained these external advantages, they consider as 
justly entitled to the character of national, though there 
^ould not be a tliird, a sixth, or even a tenth part of 
the nation adhering to it* And, in like manner, they 
will allow no covenanting to be entitled to the character 
of national, but what bears a respect to matters civil or 
political as well as religious ; what has been entered 
into by the civil rulers of the country, acting in a public 
political capacity as the representatives of the nation ; 

* This is literally the case at this very moment ia Ireland. Epis- 
copacy being the religion established there, it is therefore styled 
tfae national religion of that country ; and yet, according to the 
best inforaiation Icsui obtain, not one sixth part, eome say not 
one ienifa part, of Ui9 ii||iabjtaots an really of the Episcopal 
cocnflBttaioii. 
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and what has obtained the formal sanction of the civil 
government, authorising the people at large to enter 
personally into the same bond of ec^gement with that 
which has been alreadj entered into bj their civil 
rulers in their name. In these three things doth the 
nationality of this work, according them, consist; and 
if it but possess these three ingredients, they hesitate 
not to call it national, let the numbers who actually 
engage in it be what they will. 

Very different from this, however, is the idea which 
we entertain, both of national churches and of national 
covenanting. A national church we consider as the 
great body of a nation, whether they have the sanction 
of civil authority for what they do or not, cordially 
tiniting in the believing reception of the doctrines re- 
vealed to them in the holy scriptures, so far as they 
have yet reached the knowledge of them, and, from a 
sense of duty, voluntarily associating together, fbr the 
worship and service of God, and for the regular ob- 
servation of all divine ordinances. And as for national 
covenanting, the idea we affix to it is what has been 
already expressed^ namely, the great body of a nation, 
in their religions or ecclesiastical capacity, making \ 
public profession of their faith in Christ, and of their 
subjection to, and dependanee upon him, as their alone 
King and Head, in all matters of a religious nature, 
avowing their utter renunciation of the covenant of 
works, and their cordial acceptance of the covenant of 
grace, and in the faith of the stalnlity of this covenant, 
devoting themselves to the Lord, to serve and obey him, 
in the conscientious disdiarge of every commanded duty. 

Thus you have both theur idea and oars, both of iia« 



I. 
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tional churches, and of national covenanting ; and maj 
we not now appeal to anjr unprejudiced person, duly 
acquainted with his Bihle, which of these views is the 
most scriptural ?-*With respect to national churches, 
we shall on] j refer jou at present to the three following 
texts for a view of their nature : Psal. Ixzxvi. 9. ** All 
** nations whom thou hast made shall come and worship 
before thee, O Lord, and shall glorifj thj name.** Psal. 
cii. 22. ** The people are gathered together, and the king- 
** doms,to serve the Lord." Rev. xi. 15. ** The kingdoms of 
" this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
« his Christ" These are a few of the passages of 
scripture, most usually referred to, for proof of the 
warrantableness of national churches under the New* 
Testament dispensation. But is there the least word 
in any of them, of the civil government of the nationi 
there referred Ui, taking judical cognizance of any of 
the particular churches within their territories, aud 
giving the sanction of its authority to their religious 
system ; or any word of its furnishing them with places 
of worship, and providing their ministers with manses, 
glebes, and stipends, out of the nation's public funds ? 
Not one. On the contrary, it is evidently something 
of a far higher nature that is the subject of these pro- 
phecies i even nothing less than the conversion of these 
nations themselves to the faith of Christ, by the power 
of his word and Spirit, and their consequent voluntaiy 
association tor the worship and service of him who ie 
both the Author of their bring, and the God of their 
salvation. Churches of this description would truly be 
a pleasant sight; and they are the only national churches 

r2 
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ander the gospel-dispensatidn Aut tlie word of 
affords us «ny warrant to expect."^ And Hd for Aa 
covenanting, that ilie ietea we bare ^ivien of it, : 
pressed ab6Ye^ is the precise view, in which it i& i 
sented to as in thte sacred oracles, is abundant' 

* Soms penoni woaldl charge all who entertain any doubl 

the lawfalneu and propriety of civil ei tablisbments of re 

with being enemVes to naUbnal chairches. This, boweve 

great mirtake, blowing ttoSn theiV* confoohdrng the Hea of a i 

alichnrcSi with that y>f an establishecl bhnreh, Or in otW 

with tbat of a church which hai ^tiin ekitf^Kihnlfeht by civ 

between which, fa'owe?er, al we ha^e ihoWed above, 'th< 

most Mflenlial diflferetace. For my own jpart, though I a*i 

onghly satisfted concerning the lawfulness and propriety of 

al churches, in the sense described above, yet X am as com 

decided in my judgement against the warrantableneis of ai 

oitablikhmitnts as those how referred to. I cannot at prie8< 

poke to btate particularly all the obfectlons I have dgaidsl 

^« few folloi^Ing thiDgi, however, miiy be brieffy oliser'i 

Though the whole external ord^r and goverunient of the 

together with every institution d^gned by God for promol 

interests, are particularly laid down in the scriptures of in 

boolc of the laws of Christ's kingdom, yet not one word i 

met with in the whole concerning civil establishments ai 

Ms appofntments for that end. IChe truth is, ihey are 

God'i appolntmedts at all, but a mtiire eohtrtv^hce Of men 

fftteljr aekttoi^leage, ibat I utterly dislike Ull additioilBof 

Ood's inititutiouB for the ^jood of his chureh. Theie ure ^vi 

iUlBBlent for the designed end, without any imiiplembnt c 

inventions^ however feasibls-like they may appear in th< 

human wisdom.*— 2. The work of establishing the churcl 

pressiy, in scripture, ascribed to God as his own peculiar 

• the Bi^utl ftsmseiT, says the Psalmist, dutU aldbtUh her, Ai 

tiUnlyaiti very oafoudi Mihoot scripture, of iibribing tUI 

hflBHuii cooititatioD, which Gtd hinuelf in scripture lays 



dent, us from Other passa^sr, do patticuhtly from iiM 
description of it in Zech. il. ll. <« Many natioiis dhall 
" be joined to the Loid in ihat dtij, and shall be m j 
^ people." In these words ]ft>a have not onljr a pre- 
diction of tOTehanting>» bnt oif i^ati'O'nal coVBtiantibg ; 

as his owin '8o!b frrerogiLtSVe.^^5. EsUblhhmeDtit 'of this natm 
wieire never ktfo\¥n hi the cbtlreh till 'tlie dayb'Df the Empero^ Con- 
stllinthie, the foorth'Ceniary of the Cfariniin se^ : and if th^y bad 
been an ordiaance of fo mift^ beiiefit fo her as tome woold no«r 
repre8€<nt tbem, it ii MiaTdieVy doAteiViibre h6w CfatiHt Ihould have 
left ber for WA 'n. \&ag ^fidd of tlAfe ib a state oif ftnpierfdctioti 
^thottt tbeib. It ^11 Hdi do for aoy to tell \i>, that thb Jewtfh 
cbcArch v/ki favdtn^ with sodh -fc'n estatli^bment long befDiia th?s 
titee, even ihroo^ a great part of tife Old-TeVtaiinent dispen- 
sation : f<yr this is k paHplible mistake tA ^ohit of fact. A cltfl 
•Itahtisfamicfnt «he nev^r had. It ^ais irot t, civil, bnt h divine 'e^S- 
tahlifiibare'nt, that lAre was hieised with nndier that dirt«ietfB&tioh ; 
the fawfoltteis of Which is qaestioned by do mkh^ bat bet^rVc^ 
whMr, tut! h lideire civil e^tahffshinpent, theVis \h the tt(At essienlM 
diiferencice. Tbe people of the Jewi had \q fatet M fo'ere ciVil f^A'v- 
eiTDtteiit to give her toch an estabKsfament. Their gov%mment 'im 
a rea:l theoci^, a^vl^ government, in \Vhtth'God biftuel'f hcted 
as their alone iiawgiver, prescribcfd tirerr whofe code of la^ itta- 
ittediatcity, and seittted'theitwhorfeconSt'i^tlntibDv political oSwiell&t 
ecclesfiasticai, by Immrsdiate rev^lAtion from hieliavto, io that thejr 
had not 80 ^ch t% OAe law, dvil or'eccTe&iaslfcah, of IhalV 6Wk 
hhmlti. Their 'jBdFiclal \hvr i^vitfd th% |(ilace of k dv^ AkSir. NOw^ 
tonifienktirfapeople faavinjg ft ciVllest^blishWentof i^ligiOnMotong 
them, wbifo they yet bad no 'Aich thrngfts a mefe civil goVermnietal 
to ipva thefolk one, ts the inost^iM^nnMLte absurdity. Tfais «Mab& 
mhweiht of retigibhnknong th'6 Jews relklly waF\ ai hlis bleen Mm- 
jly ifaid, a divine eUlihlt^ment ; Mid ibis iS the o^ly estaUrshment 
H 'ev^ 6ui^t to have lbfti6ng any peopl^.^i. Civil 'estabnshmenltt 
^ifYeligiOn^, instcfiid of MOgli MMIKg X6 th^ chnrtft, Mtve M «M 
ajgels 8ine6 their fim TntrdM;t96o> ^ro«M h rM hsArl to %^, MM 
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but not one syllable about their making things civil or 
political the matter of their engagements, nor one word 
about their civil mlers either enacting it into matter of 
civil law, or yet transacting the business themselves in 
name of the people, in the character of their political 

the teemiog fovree of iiian7, if not the moft of her eomiptioDf. Il 
wouM eanj us too far into the hiftory of the chnicfa to produce 
foil evidence of thii. Vfe only obienre at preaent, that she had 
BO noner reeeived her finit establiduneot, In the days of Constan- 
tine, than a wofal corruption of Christianity enaned; and fron^ 
that day to tliis, no one church has ever continued long in any 
oonsiderahle meaanre of purity, after being fa?oorad, ae aoma men 
ealled it, with rach an eatabliahment. — 5. Eatabliahmenta of thia 
deicription plainly interfere with aad auperaede one of Chriat'a 
own moat expreaa inatitutiona. Nothing can be more dear from 
tha New-Teatament, than that it ia one of hia ordinaneea, that goa- 
pel miniatera ahould be aupported by the voluntary oontributiona 
of the people among whom they labour. Thia appointment la de- 
aigned for affording hia people an opportunity of teatifying their 
love, both to Chriat, and liicewiae to hia miniatera for their work*a 
aake. (Matth. x. 9. 10. Lulce z. 7. 1 Cor. ix. 4 — 14. 1 Tim. v. 
IT. 18.) But who knowa not, that by oi?il eatabliahmenta thia or- 
dinance ia completely aet aaide? In place of miniatera being aiip> 
ported by the voluntary contribntiona of their people, a land-tax, 
or aome legal aaaeaament, ia impoaed by the civil govemsMnt, el- 
ther upon the landholdera, or on the people at large, obliging them 
to pay the eatabliahed elergyman'a atipend, whether they beliava 
bla doctrine, and submit to hia miniatry or not.— 6. find^eatabliah- 
nanta ai&rd the landed gentry, and tboae in the higher ranka of 
andety, the moat feasible pretexta they can poaaibly have for do- 
prlvbg the body of the Chriatian people of the ohoioe of their own 
miniatera. Aa theae miniatera are not aupported by the body of 
the people, they can have no proper title to the choice of them. 
There ba more Intimati conneetloB between patronage and oMI 
eatablidwieDtag thsanmny) are at tel awsrs of : fbr I avsr. 
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representatives. On the contrarj, the whole is pltunlj 
represented as the voluntary and joint deed of the people 
themselves, and described as a transaction entirely re- 
ligious, in which they join themselves to the Lord, and 
make a dedication of themselves to him to be his 
people. 

that the choice of a minister and the support of hiai ought al- 
ways to go band in hand ; and that people should as strenons- 
ly contend for the privilege of supporting their minister, as for 
their right to make choice of him. They can never act a 
consistent part without this. Many of the arguments, there- 
fore, that have been made use of in favour of popular election, 
in opposition to patronage, drawn by analogy from people's 
right to chuse their own servants and physicians, Sic, though well 
intended, are totally inapplicable to the case in hand. If these 
people liave the choice of their servants and physicians, they 
have also the burden of paying them ; but the matter is quite 
otherwise In the case before us. If the burden of a minister's sup- 
port is wholly devolved upon a patron, with a few heritors, they 
unquestionably have an exclusive right to the choice of the man 
whom they are to support. If the people at large are not pleased 
witb their choice, let them both chuse one for themselves, and sup- 
port him ; in other words, let them leave an establishment, and 
act the part of cotisidtent men, in joining both these ordi- 
nances together, which Christ hath rendered inseparable in this 
Institution. 

But while speaking on the sdbject of civil establishments, con- 
cerning which the General ^ynod have avoided, in their Testimo- 
ny* giving any decisive Judgement, it would be almost criminal 
not to take notice of a sentence or two, of Mr. M^Crie's of Edin- 
burgh, in finding fault with them on this head. They, when 
speaking in their Testimony of the duty of the civil magistrate, p. 
198. have expressed themselves thus : ** Considering what op- 
*' portunities his aflSuent circumstances give him for being helpful 
^' to others, It Is locumbent oo him to contribute liberally, accord- 
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6. From what has been said, you may see the ground*- 
lessness and falsehood of that charge, confidently lodged 
against the friends of covenanting, that *' they do not" 
even " pretend to derive their authority" for that work 
" from sci'ipture, but from the great names which in 

<* ing to bid ability, for the spread of the gospel, and the support of 
«* a gospel-ministry ; and while in this be is not disposing of.the na- 
'* tion's property, lodged in his hand for other purposes, but giving 
'*vrhBt is his ovn, he has a rigbt to give it to whom he will, and may 
^'therefore bestow it on those he thinks most deserving." One should 
have been ready to think, that this was such a plain dictate, both of 
scripture and common sense, that no person would have thought of 
finding fault with it. So it is, however, that Mr. M. in p. 86. of his 
gtatement,testifies the highest displeasure with it,and 8ay8,that *^af- 
" ter having restricted magistrates/rom dispoting if the nation's puh 
*' pertyfor the spread qfUie gospel^ and the support of a gospsl-mtnis- 
** try^ it is a farce, it is something worse than a farce, to pretend 
** that the Synod do not enter into the question respecting the 
*< lawfulness of civil establishments."— To which I answer, it b 
something worse than a farce, for him to aver, that the Syaod ever 
did restrict magistrates from disposing of the nationU property for 
the spread qf the gospel^ and iiie support of a gospeUministry, This 
he knows they never did ; and he knows, that his accompanying 
these words which I have here put in Italics, with marks of quo* 
tation, as if they had been the very words of the "Synod, was a 
piece of gross deceit and imposition. The Synod never uttered 
one word against a civil magistrate's disposing of the nation's pro- 
perty in the manner now mentioned, provided it was lodged in his 
hand for this purpose. What they speak against is, his disposing 
of the nation's property in this way, which had been lodged in his 
hand for the other purposes, and this ]^as most certainly no en- 
tering into the question with respect to civil establishments ; for 
whether these establishments be rigbt or wrong, a magistrate can 
have no right to dispose of the nation's property to any other pur- 
po8(^ than that for which it was entrasted with blm. Bat firoia 
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** some former periods have been concerned in the on- 
<* carrying of iV^ Keenly as the spirit of defamation 
has for a long period of time raged against Secedert, 
they could hardly have "^ supposed, that any one would 
have so far risked his reputation for integrity, as to haTe 
published such a calumny to the world, if they had not 
seen it in print. But you yourselves know the certaihty 
of this charge being false. You are my witnesses, that 
in all I have said to you on this subject, I have never 
once had recourse, either to the authority or example 
of any uninspired man, or body of men, either for prov- 
ing the warrantableness of this work, or for exciting 
you to the performance of it Proof of this kind, I hope, I 
shall always hold in the most complete detestation. No 
proof have I ever adduced but what hath been solely 

^ Smith's CkimpeDilioas Accouot of the Form ancl Order of tho 
Church of Christ, p. 29. 

Mr. M. finding fault with this declaration of the Synod, and ayerr- 
ing Chat it is deolsiva of the question about civil establishments, 
it is easy to perceive what sort of an establishment he and his 
Go-presbyters, to whom this statement of bis was read before pub- 
lication, are disposed for; even an establishment, that would au- 
thorise a magistrate to take the property of a nation intrusted with 
him for one purpose, and devote it to another ; an establishment, 
for example, that would warrant him to take the money entrusted 
to him for the purpose of raising an army, or equipping a fleet, for 
the defence of thf^tioa against a foreign foe, and devote it to 
tl^e purpose of erecting schools, and augmenting poor clergymen's 
stipends. Men may style this a making people to honour the 
liord with their substance, or call it by whatever other fascinating 
name they please, I, for my part, make no scruple of calling it a 
committing robbery for. bumt-ofitring, a thing which the Lord 
ntterly hates. Isa. Ixi. 8. 
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drawn from the scriptures of truth. If these will not 
support the credit of this work, let it sink with deserved 
contempt. I wish no man's faith* either about this, or 
about any other matter, to stand in the wisdom of men,but 
solely in the power and testimony of God i and, for 
this reason, I have hitherto abstained from giving you 
any account of what has been the practice of the church 
on this head, ever since the completement of the canon 
of scriptttre. 

Now, however, that the obligation to this duty has* 
been fully established on scriptural grounds, I see no; 
impropriety in giving you a brief account of what the 
practice of the church on. this point has been, ever since 
the days of the apostles to the present time. But, in 
doing this, I must still protest, that lam not to be. 
looked upon as establishing the warrantableness of the 
work, but merely as showing, that however much Sece- 
ders be reproached at present for the practice* of it, as a 
mere singularity of tlieirs, it is in reality nothing new^ 
but the good old way in which the church hath walked, 
ever since her first erection among the Gentiles* 

In taking a brief survey of the Christian church, 
from the days of the apostles to the present time, there 
are chiefly three periods into which die history of it may 
be divided. — First, What is usually called, the period of 
the primitive church, consisting of the three firsttcentu* 
ries, with a part of the fourth* Secondly, What may 
be called the Antichrsitian period, consisting of the 
nest twelve centuries and a half, during which time 
Antichrist not only made his app^nince, but rose to 
his full height And, thirdly, Wnai may be, called the 
Reformation period, which commenced itbout two han-^ 
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dred and fifty years ago, with the begun downfall of 
Antichrist, and the reformation from Foperj, and extends 
to the present time. 

The account which has reached our days of the state 
of the church during the first of these periods, is bat 
rery dark and imperfect Defective, however, as it is» 
there are still sufficient documents left to evince, that 
during that time she was no stranger to covenanting* 
work. The first evidence to which we refer you in 
proof of this, is the testimony of Pliny, a heathen Ro- 
man governor, proprietor of Pontus and Bythinia, in 
the Lesser Asia. He, in a letter written about twelve 
years after the dea^ of the apostle John, and addressed 
to the Emperor Trajan, asking tus direction how to 
proceed with the Christians in the persecu^on then 
earned en against them, gives this account of their 
practice, that ^ their whole guilt <h- error consisted in 
** tMs, that they usu^ly met together on a certain 
** stated day before it was light, addressed themselves 
** by a prayer or hymn to Christ, as the God whom they 
'* worshipped, and bound themselves by a sdiemn ^th« 
not for any wicked purpose, but to abstain from theft, 
robbery, and adultery, to keep faith, and never to 
* deny a thing which had been entrusted to them, wbgn 
** called to deliver it up; after which they commonly 
" separated for a short time, and then met together ^gpila, 
** in order that they might partake of a harmless meal**^ 
Tbe second evidence we adduce in support of this 
point is, the testimony of Justin Martyr, who lived about 
fifty years after Pliny. He, in an apology which he 

^ Miller's Propai^ation of CbriBtianity, vol. i. p. 504. 

Q 
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wrote iu behalf of the Christians about the year 16Q, 
declares, that " baptism was administered only to 
" tliose who, to the confession of their faith, annexed a 
« vow, to live according to their knowledge."* A third 
evidence in this cause, is that of the celebrated Ter- 
tuliian, who flourished about tlie end of the second cen- 
tury. He, in an address to the Christians of that time 
against- plays and theatrical entertainments, tells them, 
that ^ these were things which belonged to the pomp 
" of the devil, against which they had sworn, in the 
" sealing of their crced-l" 

It tlie history of the first of these periods be dark and 
defective, that of the second, consisting of the twelve 
hundi*ed and sixty prophetic days, mentioned in the 
book of Revelation, or of twelve hundred and forty-two 
common years, commencing with the rise of Antichrist 
in the days of Constantine, and terminating with his 
begun downfall, at the time of the Protestant Reforma- 
tioD4 is still more so. During the far greater part of 

* Moirbead oa the Federal Tran^actioos betwii^t God and hif 
Church, p. 584. 

t Muirhead ui supraf p. 584. 585. 

t Two thiogfi are here evidently taken for granted : firsts That 
the 1260 days, mentioned different times in the book of tlie Reve* 
lation, express a period of 1242 of our common years ; and seconds 
ly, That this period commenced in the reign of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, near the beginning of the fourth century, tenninated 
at the Protestant Reformation, a little after the middle of the 
aixteenth ; both which positions may here require a little illustrat 
tion. 

First, then, with respect to these 1260 days, expressing a pe- 
riod of about 1242 of our common years, the folloiaing things may 
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that period, darkness 'covered the earth, and gross dark* 
ness the people ; the nations were sunk in ignorance 
and barbaritj ; the world in general was wondering 
after the beast; and the true church of God was hardly 
to be seen any where,. except in the valleys of Pied- 

be observed. — 1. The days there mentioned are not to be taken 
literally forgo many natural days, but must be taken, propheti- 
cally, for so many years, a day being put for a year. This way of 
expressing a particular number of years by so many days, is a 
thing frequent in scripture. To this purpose is what you have in 
Bsek. iv. 5. 6. " I have laid upon thee the years of their iniquity, 
" according to the number of the days, three hundred and ninety 
** days ; so sbalt thou bear the iniquity of the house of Israel.— 
*^ And when thou hast accompUsbed them, lie again on thy right 
*^ side, and thou shalt bear the iniquity of the house of Judah forty 
*> days \ I have appointed theetadi day for a year?^ And to the &arae 
purpose is what you have in Numb. xiv. 34. '* After the number 
** of days 4n which ye have searched the land, even forty days, 
" tack day for a year, shall ye bear your iniquities." In correspon- 
dence with this, you will observe, that the seventy weeks mention- 
ed in the 9th chapter of Daniel, as expressive of the period betwixt 
the going forth of the commandment to restore and rebuild Jeru- 
salem, and the coming of Christ, signify seventy times seven pro- 
phetic days, a day foi a year ; that is a period of four hundred and 
ninety years. The same is the case with these twelve hundretl 
and sixty days now referred to ; they do not denote so many nat- 
ural days, but so many years. This is a point generally agreed 
upon by all who have turned their attention to this subject. — ?. 
These twelve hundred and sixty years, . are not so manny common 
years, consisting each of three hundred and fixty-five days, and 
the fourth part of a day, but so many years, consisting only of three 
hundred and sixty days; each of these years, therefore, fail five 
days, and the fourth of a day, short of the common year. This is 
plain from a comparison of Rev. xi. £. 5, with Rev. xii. 6. 14. and 
Bev. xiii. 5. in which these three numbers, /tme, iim€iy and half n 
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mont, among the Waldenses. Several, indeed, both of 
her ministers and members, were at different times to 
be met with, scattered here and there through different 
other countries ; and near the conclusion of that period, 
a considerable bodj of them were to be found collected 

iimty gigoifying three years and a htAftforit/'two monUiSf and iwehe 
hundred and sixty day t^ are all represanUd as equal nombers, de« 
scribing ths period of the reign of the apocalyptic beast, of Cbe 
eoncealment and nouriebment of the cbarch in the wilderness, of 
the witaosfes propheeyiogin saclcclotb, and of the holy elty'a being 
trodden under foot of tho Gentiles. Now, three years and a half, 
each year consisting of three hundred and sixty days, amocmt pre- 
cisely to twelve hundred and sixty days. And, in like manner, 
forty and tvro months, eofih month consisting of thirty days, a- 
mount exactly to the same number cf twelve hundred and sixty 
days. These three nuoibcrs are, therefore, all 'one, and plainly 
point out, (bat Ihe prophetic year consists only of three hundred 
and sixty days, and of consequence falls five days, and the fourth 
of a day, short of the common year. In tiie space of seventy 
years, these five days, and the fourth of a day, amount to one whole 
year ; and, in the course of twelve hundred and sixty years, they 
amount to eighteen years. Let these eighteen be taken from the 
twelve hundred and sixty, for the purpose of making the prophet* 
icand the common year to quadrate, and this at once reduces: the 
twelve hundred and sixty prophetic years to twelve hundred and 
forty- two common years. 

The second point mentioned is, that this period of twelve hun- 
dred and sixty prophetic, or twelve hundred and forty-two com* 
mon years, commenced during the reign of the Emperor Coastan* 
tine, near the beginning of the fourth century, and expired at Ihe 
time of the Protestant Keformation, a little after the middle of 
the sixteenth eentury. And, for the illastmtion of ifai9, it will 
be necessary to attend a little to the Une fixed for Its commence* 
ttient ; with regard to which, you will observe, that Constantlne 
having obtained, in the month of September 3il^, a complete vie* 
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together in the kingdom of Bohemia. Still, however, it 
wa3 principally in the valleys of Piedmont, among the 
people called Waldenses^ that the church, was to be 
found in any proper organized state for the greater part 
of the period now under review. There was but little 

tory over the bloody persecuting tyrant MaKeotiafl, he presently 
put a stop to the last, and most severe of all the ten heathen per- 
secQtions, and openly avowed himself a convert to the Cbristiau 
faith. Happy had it been bad the matter rested here ; but the very 
next year an entirely new scene began to open, which was almost 
fully completed by the end of the year 318. The whole frame of 
the church was altered, and new-modelled. The government 
U'bich Christ himself had appointed for her, by bishops, or pastors, 
presiding over single congregations, and presbyters, or elders, 
was wholly laid aside, and a new order of things introduced, by 
which the church, being divided into large dioceses, after the mo«- 
del. of the civil state, was to be governed by diocesan bishops,, 
(having a number of pastors and congregations among them,)arch- 
bishops, metropolitans, primates, and patriarchs, the Bishop of 
Kome having a supremacy of rank and boooor assigned him 
above the whole, on account of his being settled In the metrop- 
olis of the Roman empire* Thus the church was wholly 
cast out of the Christian into an Anti-christian form ; and all this 
was accompanied witb the turning of things purely religious into 
matter of civil law, and employing the power of the civil ma- 
gistrate for enforcing the decisions of the church, and promoting 
the interest of Christianity. This, however little observed at 
the time, and though done in all likelihood with a good design,, 
was the real rise of Antichrist, the apocalyptic beast, and is there- 
fore the time from which the begimiing of his twelve hundred and 
sixty days reign take their date. We indeed know, that differ* 
ent writers of considerable note, and particularly those of the. 
episcopal communion, overlooking this important event, endea*- 
vour to ^ the rise of the beast at a much Uter date \ they geor 
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notice taken of this people before the twelfth centurj: 
long before this, however, the/ had made a material 
separation from the Romish church ; and even as earlj 
as the ninth century, thej were bearing an explicit tes- 
timony against a variety of her corruptions.* It is prin- 

crally attempt to fix it about the yetr T56, the year in which the 
Pope of Rome became a temperal prinee, by having tbe exarchate 
of Ravenna fixed upon him. This opinioii of thein may he easily 
itccounted for. It eannot be thought that the Episoopalians, ia a 
Gousistencj ivith their own 'principles, ooaid see, that the ehange 
made upcn the const italion of the choroh, which has been jast 
DOW tnentioned, was the real rise of Antichrist ; they have there- 
fore been shot up to think upon something else, as eonstitnting 
his rise ; and this, of his being made a temporal prince, has appear* 
ed as feasible to them as any other. Bis being a temporal prince, 
however, itself forms no t)art of his Anticbristian eharaoter ; and 
that his real rise was in that change made in the constitution of 
the church, in the days of Constantino, about the year 51d, or be- 
twixt that and the year 318, is not only supported by the his- 
tory of that period, hot rendered quite certain by dlflforent passa- 
ges of the holy scriptures. The fint passage we mention in con- 
firmation of this, is what yon have in the Ittb chapter of the book 
of Revelation, where the twelve hundred and' sixty days of the 
church's concealment and nourishment in the wilderness, and so 
of the reign of the l>east, with vrhich it is eommensurate, if re- 
presented as beginning with her bringing forth a manchild which, 
is to rule all nations, and with that child's being caught up to 
God, and to his throne, which, by the common consent of almost 
every interpreter, is allowed to have a respect to that high exal- 
tation given to the church in the days of Constantine, when she 
herself was delivered from persecution, and her members ad van- 
eed to places of power and trust ia the civil state. Another pa«« 

• Abstract of the History of Popery, by several English Ota^ 
tlemeD, ia VTeekly Packets, vol. ii, p. 420^ 
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cipallj among this people that we have to look for cov- 
enaDting, if it can at all be met with during this dark 
period ; and the instances of it among them are not 
few. The year 1532 was particular! j famous among 
them for the practice of it ; but instead of spending 

sage, ia coofirmatioii of the Mne point, yoa have io t Then. U. 
6. 7. 8. where the apotile, speekiog of the apocalyptic heast, ub» 
der the deMgoation of the man of tio, lays, ** Ye linow what with* 
** holdeth that be might be revealed in his time ; for the mystery 
" of initiaity doth already xvoric ; ooly he that letteth, will let till 
*' he be taken oat of the way; and then shall that wicked be 
** revealed." No Protestant, so far as I know, ever doubted hoi 
that the Pagan Roman emperors, or the Heathen Roman empire, 
af« here intended by that which letted, or stood in the way of 
this man of pin being revealed. These not only did let in the 
apostle's time, but were to contione to lei or hinder the revelation 
of him, till they were taken ottt of the way, and Ihen presently was 
the man of sin to be revealed. Nov, every one knows, that it was 
jttst by the conversion of Ck>nstantine, and what accompanied it, 
that the heathen Roman emperors were feaH>ved, or the pagan 
flUte of the Roman cB^pire Uken ont of the way ; this period, 
therefore^ most be the tme date of Antichrist's rise. 
' Bat from thts lei us next tarn owr attention for a little io the 
time fised by serH^tare-prophecy for the iermiBatioa of these 
twelve hundred and sixty days ; and from the 11th chapter of the 
Revelation, it Is evident, that this is no other than the period of 
the Protestant Reformation. You wil 1 aecordin|^y observe there, 
that the twelve handred and sixty days of the witnesses prophe* 
sying In sackdoth, the same with those of the reign of the beast, 
are represented asjustoomiag to a period before the sounding of 
the sixth trumpet. Now, the soaodiog of that trumpet is the 
very thing that introduoes the Protestant Reformation, in the 
kwgdoms of this world beglaning to become the kingdoms of o«# 
liorA^ and of kit GbrSst, (Rev. xi. 15.), that turns the Ude against 
Aatichrist to t§nnmf of the ohmeb, and that itttrodnceth the 
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jour time with the recital of particular instaDces, we 
shall at present content ourselves with merely lajiug 
the testimony of one before jou^ who has made this sub* 
ject the matter of his sedulous investigation. His words 
are these : " Their federal transactions were sol* 

pouring out of the vials of God's wrath, by means of which he is^ 
brought at teogth to complete and final ruin, (Rev, xi. 19. com* 
pared with chapters xv. and xvi.) All this corresponds most 
exactly with the truth of ecclesiastical history. For if to the 
year SIS, or betwixt that and the year Si8, the time already fixed 
for the rise of Antichrist, you add the twelve hundred and forty- 
two common years, expressed by the twelve hundred and sixty 
prophetic days, you are presently brought to. the year 1555, or 
betwixt that and the year 1560, for the period of their termina- 
tion ; and this was the very period in which the reformation came 
to a fixed settlement, not only in the German empire, but likewise 
through different other countries of Europe. It was in 1555 that 
the £mperor Charles V. after spending the most part of a long^ 
reign infighting against the protestant cause, in order to crush 
it in the bud, disgusted with disappoiotmeot, relioguished the- 
reins of government, and retired to a private life ; and that 
what is called the reeesi qf Jugtburgh was concluded, by which 
the religious liberties of the German Protestants were legally se- 
cured. It was in 1558 that Mary Ctueen of England died, and' 
Queen Elizabeth ascended the English throne, by which a stop 
was put to the rage of persecution, and the Protestants there tak- 
en under the protection of law. It was in 1559 that the Hefor- 
mers in Scotland diverted Mary of Guise of the regency, and took 
the administration of affairs into their own hand, which was- 
followed, next year, with the legal establishment o/ the Refor* 
mation. ; 

And from all this you may see the futility of many of the cal- 
culations that have been made of late years, conceroiog the time 
of the complete destr4iction of the man of sin, drawn from these 
twelve Luadred and sixty drys, at if they regardtd his fiuai miov 
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« emnly sworn, universally subscribed, and frequently 
" renewed.*" 

The last of the above-mentioned periods, namelj that 
of the Reformation, is bj far the best known. It com- 
menced about two hundred and fifty years ago, during 
the currency of the sixteenth century ; and every one 
in the least acquainted with the history of it knows, 
that the reformation was botli b^un, and signally ad- 
vanced, in many of the countries of Europe, by means of 
covenanting. This work was practised in Germany iii 
the year 1530, by the swearing and subscribing of the 
Smalcaldic League.t It was set aboujt in Geneva in the 
3'ear 1537", during the ministry of the renowned Mr. 
Jolm CaWin, in that place ; and the bond which was 

and to were not yet expired. Every apprebenBioa of this nature 
bears Ihisabsurdity in the very boeona of it, that the seventh trum* 
pet, mentioned in Rev. xi. 15. which closes these prophetic days, 
has not yet been sounded, and consequently, that not one Ot the 
seven vials mentioned in that book are y^t poured out ; fof it rs 
eridenttfrom the latter part of that chapter,coropared wUb the 15tli 
and 16thchapters,tbat as it is by tbe somidiag of that trumpet tbart 
tha temple of God is opened in heaven, sa it is out of the temple 
thus opened, that tbe seven angels come forth with their seven 
vials, to empty them upon the Antichristian kingdom, for its com- 
plete destruction ; bnt it must surely betray a considerable igno- 
rance, both of that book and of tbe diFpensatVons of providence, 
to 8ay,that not one of these vials are yet poured out,wben it seems 
Itoore than probable, that tbe pouring oat of tbe fittb, which has 
tbe seat, (jta tbe original, the throne,) viz. tbe temporal power, of 
the beast for its object, (Rev. xvi. 10.11.) is already far advanced, 
if even the sixth be not now begun to be foarcd out. 

* Muirhead, ul tupra, p. 60i. 6(Mf. 
t M airhead, ul supra ^ p. 6C9. 
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sworn and subscribed there was afterwards transmitted 
to Switzerland, where it was also sworn and subscribed 
by the Protestants in that country, particularly by those 
of the cantons of Lausanne and Bern."*^ This work was 
also for a considerable time practised in Holland, where 
it is said that every congregation had its own particular 
bond.t And as for the Reformed Church in France, it is 
well known, that this work was frequently practised 
in her, by her national Synods, so long as the reforma- 
tion continued in any flourishing state. There it was 
practised in particular, at Saumur, in the year 1596 ; at 
Rochel, in the year 1607 } at Maixent^ in 1609 ; at 
yitre,in 1617 ; at Alez, in 1620 ; and at Charenton,. in 
16234 And certainly none of you can well be ignor- 
ant of covenanting having been the uniform practice of 
the Chruch of Scotland, in her purest and best times. 
It was particularly performed by her in the years 1580, 
1596, and 1638, at all which times she sware and sub- 
scribed what is usually called JTie JV*ational Covenant 
of Scotland, though not always in the same form of 
words. This work was again set about by her in the 
year 1643, in conjunction with the great body of the in- 
habitants, both of England and Ireland, who all harmo- 
niously joined with her, in swearing and subscribing 
that engagement, commonly known by the name of 
The Solemn League and Covenant. These things clearly 
ascertain how the most of the churches of Europe have 
acted in this matter. We shall only add, that the prac- 

* Murihead, ut tuprat p. 616. 617. 
t Ibid, p. 617. 618. 
t auick'fl SynoUicoii, vol. i. p: 176. 266. SIS. 479. vol. ii. 
p. 6. 80. 
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tice now referred to has not been confined to Europe. 
America has also seen its inhabitants stretching out 
their hands to God, and solemnly pledging themseWes 
to walk in his wajs, and to keep his commandments, 
and do them. Almost no sooner had the settlers in 
Massachusetts formed themselves, in the year 16£9, 
into a church, than tliey did, in the month of August 
that year, in the most open and explicit manner, devote 
themselves to the Lord by solemn covenant, avouching 
him to be their God, and binding themselves, in the 
strength of grace, to serve and obey him all the days of 
their lives. Forty-seven years after, they again joined 
in the same work : at which time the great body of the 
people of New-England engaged in it, swearing and 
subscribing an entirely new bond, considerably larger 
than the former, and more adapted to their present cir- 
cumstances. Complete copies of both these bonds are 
still to be met with in this country, and are well wor- 
thy of the attentive perusal of every genuine friend of 
covenanting-work.* 

* The insertion of both these in this place would take up too 
much room, particularly as the last is considerably long ; but, for 
the sake of those who may not otherwise have access to see 
them, we shall here present them with a copy of the first. It 
** runs in these words : '* We covenant with our Lord, and one 
'' with another; we do bind ourselves, in the presence of God, 
" to walk together in all his ways, according as be is pleased 
»* to reveal himself to us in his blessed word with truth ; and do 
** esplicitly, in the name and fear of God, profess and protest to 
•» walk as fplloweth, through the power and grace of our Lord Je- 
'*sus Christ: We avouch the Lord to be our God, and ourselves 
** to be his people, in the truth and simplicity of our spirits. We 
♦* give ourselves to the Lord Jeeus Christ, and the word of bit 
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r. We may see, from this subject, that unity of sen- 
timent among covenanters, about matters of truth and 
duty, is highly requisite to the right performance of cor- 
enanting work. In it the persons covenanting openly 
stand forth in the cliaracter of Chi-ist's Witnesses, bear- 
ing an explicit and joint testimony to the various arti- 
cles of truth, by which his name is exhibited to us in 
tlie word of divine revelation ; and does not this ne- 
cessarily require, that they themselves should all be of 
one mind concerning these truths which are declarative 
of his name ? In it they make a joint profession of their 
avouching the Lord for their God, of their embracing 
Christ Jesus the . Lord as their alone Saviour, and of 
their acceptance of the new covenant as their infallible 

** grace, for the teaching, ruling, aoil saociifyiQg of UBip Dpatter^ 
** of worship and conversation, resolving to cleave uoto bjm alonoi 
" for life and glory ; and to reject all contrary ways, canoQs, and 
*' testimonies of men in bis worship. VTe promise to walk with our 
** brethren with all watiBbfulness and tenderness, avoiding jealous^ 
** ies and 8U!(picion8,backbitings, censurings, provokings, secret ris- 
*^ logs of spirit against them ; but in all offences to follow the rule 
** of our Lord Jesus, and bear and forbear, give and forgive, as be 
** hath taught us. In public or private we shall willingly do noth- 
** ing to the offence of the church ; but will be willing to take ad- 
** vice for ourselves and ours, as occasion shall be presented. M^e 
** will not, in the congregation, be forward to show our own gifts, 
** either by speaking or scrupling, or there discover the weakness 
** and failings of our brethren, but attend an orderly call tberean- 
** to ; knowing how much the Lord may be dishonoured, and his 
** gospel, and the profession of it, slighted by our distempers and 
** weaknesses in public. We bind ourselves to study the advance- 
'* ment of the gospel in all truth and peace, both in regard of those 
** that are within and without ; no way slighting our sister church- 
^* es, but using^^their counsel as need shall b« ; not laying a stum* 
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security for the enjojinent of eternal life ; and who sees 
not, that this necessarily implies their being united in 
their views of the perfections of that God whom they 
avouch for theirs, of the character of that Jesus whom 
they embrace as their Saviour, and of the nature of that 
covenant of which they avow their acceptance ? And, 
in a word, in this work they bring themselves under a 
joint engagement to the performance of the various du« 
ties incumbent upon them in their several places and 
relations ; and yet it is clear as noonrday, that no har* 
monious engagement to these things can be made with- 
out some unanimity of sentiment about what the duties 
are to which they ought to engage. Harmony of views, 
therefore, both respecting the leading doctrines of God's 
word, and the great duties of Christianity, cannot but 
be of essential importance to the discharge of this workf 



** bliog-block beforeany, oo, not tbe lDdian0,wbo8e good we desire 

" to promote ; aod so to converse as we may avoid tbe very ap- 

** pearaoce of evil. We do promise to carry ourselves in all law- 

^* ful obedience to those that are over ns, in church or common* 

*^ wealth, knowing how well-pleasing it will be to the Lord, that 

*^ they should have enconragemeot in thelrplaces, by not grieving 

** their spirits through our irregularities. We resolve to approve 

** ourselves to the Lord in our particular callings, shunpipg idle- 

** ness as tbe bane of any state ; nor will we deal hardly or op« 

** pressingly with any, wherein we are the Lord's stewards. 

** Promising also, unto our best ability, to teach our children and 

** servants tbe knowledge of God, and of his will, that they may 

** serve him also ; and all this, not by any strength of oar own, 

«» but by the Lord Christ ; whoM blood, we desire, may sprinkle 

** this our covenant made in hisname.'''^ — See Mnirbead,t</ tfpra, 

p* 619 j together with Mtther*s History of NewEogland, Book 

I. p. 18. 

R 
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in such a manner as may be either glorifying to Go( 
profitable to ourselves, or edifying to others. Intendc 
covenanters should therefore be concerned to pay pa 
ticular attention to that exhortation of the apostle Pau 
" Be ye perfectly joined together in the same mind, ar 
*' in the same judgement.*** 

Alas ! that unity of sentiment in matters of religic 

should be made so little account of by many in the pre 

ent time ! Multitudes vi^ill not now blush to tell yoi 

that " it is a matter of little or no moment what a man 

" opinions in religious matters be, provided only he lea 

" a decent and sober life. He may entertain what seni 

« ments he will concerning the doctrines of the Bible, 

** is enough to constitute him a good Christian, if 1: 

*« study to regulate his conduct by its precepts.'* Ma: 

ims of this kind are not only avowed, but acted upo] 

Churches are therefore now formed on this very princ 

pie, as the leading basis of their constitution. ^ 

formal adherence to any system of religious principh 

is required as a bond of churcli^-fellowship; and all er 

ployment of creeds and confessions, as tests of orth 

doxy, for ascertaining the faith of church-mettibers, 

openly decried as imposition, and an unwarrantable r 

straint upon the liberties of mankind. But can ai 

thing be more inconsistent, either with the duty whi 

we owe to God, or with the very nature of a churc 

state, than conduct and language of this kind ? Is n 

God as really the Lord of our understanding as he is 

bur external deportment? Are we not, therefore, 

much bound to believe him in what he says, as 

obey him in what he enjoins ? His truth is as sacred 

• 1 Cor. 1. 10, 
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his law ; and it is no less daring in men to despise the 
former, than it is to disobey the latter. If some of the 
churches of the Lesser Asia are charged with blame 
for bearing with those who were guilty of immoral prac- 
tices, others are as severely reproved for tolerating those 
in their communion, who were chargeable with corrupt 
doctrines.'^ 

By her very constitution, the church is both a wit- 
nessing and worshipping society ; but neither of these 
characters can she support without ftome considerable 
unanimity among her members about matters of truth, 
and duty. It must be evident at first view, tliat with- 
out this it would be impossible for her to support her 
witnessing character. It is necessary in the very nature 
of things, that witnesses should be of one mind about 
what is ti'uth, before they can bear a harmonious and 
joint testimony for it. Without unanimity, therefore, 
the church could never, as a bodv, answer that char- 
acter given of her in 1 Tim. iii. 15. as " the pillar and 
ground ol truth;" and without it, it is equally impossible 
that her members should answer to that description 
given of them in Rev. xiv. 1. as " standing with the 
" Lamb upon Mount Sion, having his Father's name 
" written in their foreheads^" Unanimity is as necessary 
to her worshipping, as to her witnessing character. 
" Two," says the prophet, " cannot walk together except 
« they be agreed.'*t \yhat is worship but a reverential, 
adoring acknowledgment of God, in the whole extent of 
his character, as described to us in the word of divine 
revelation? Now, there is not one article of divine 
truth but enters into this description of his character. 
* Rev. ii. 14. 15. 20. t A«oa, iil. 3. 
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The consequence is, that so far as persons hold different 
sentiments concerning the truth, thej entertain different 
apprehensions concerning the character of that God 
¥rhom thej profess to adore ; and this is utterlj ever- 
sive of the very nature uf their worship, considered as 
social. It is impossible that that can be viewed as social, 
worship, in which one member of society worships a 
God of one character, and another member worships a 
God of a different character. In order that worship 
fnay be truly social, all the worshippers must of necessi- 
ty have **one Lord, one faith, one baptism.*** Men may 
both think and speak as they will about diversity of 
sentiment in matters of religion ; but if we can credit 
an inspired apostle, it is in reality a most pernicious 
evil. « How is it, brethren," says he, " that when ye 
" come together, every one of you hath a psalm, hath a 
« tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpretation.**f So 
far as this prevails, it is utterly destructive of the very 
nature of a church, and quite inconsistent with anj 
riglit engagement in covenanting work. 

8. We may see from this subject, thai a proper view 
of the nature of the covenant of grace, and a cordial 
approbation of it, are of essential importance to the 
right disciiarge of this duty. This is plain from the re- 
lation wliich this work bears to that covenant. Per 
sons can never be supposed to take hold of it, if the} 
do not understand its nature. Alas ! the nature oi 
the covenant of grace is really much mistaken by many 
They consider it as a transaction between God and 8 
company of lost sinners, in which they engage to believe^ 
repent, and perform sincere obedience, as the condition 
. * Epby hr. 5. t 1 Cor. xiv. 26. 
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of it, and in which God, on the other hand, promises to 
bestow eternal life and salvation upon them, on their 
fulfilment of that condition. This, however, is to turn 
it into a covenant of wwks, and so to destroy the very 
nature of it» The distinguishing nature of that cove- 
nant is, that it all centres in Christ. He is the Head, 
the Mediator, and surety of it. It was made with him 
from eternity, when he was constituted the reptesenting 
head of an elect world, and bound himself to pay all their 
debt. *' I," says hoj " was set up from everlasting, from 
" from the beginning, or ever the earth was." Tlie con- 
dition of it is therefore neither men's own faith, repent- 
ance, and sincere obedience, or any thing at all done by 
them, but solely the doing and dying of Christ, or, in 
other words, his all-perfect righteousness. Tl\e prbmlse 
of it is eternal life, both in its beginning in this world, 
and in its full consummation in heaven. This promise, 
however, was not made to them upon the footing of 
their obedience, but solely to him, upon the condition 
of his. Isa. liii. 10. « When thou shalt make his soul 
^an offering for sin, he shall see his seed." This condi- 
tion is now fulfilled, and a sure foundation laid for the 
full accomplishment of the promise in due time. This 
covenant, therefore, though conditional to Christ, is 
entirely a covenant of grace to us, in which life and 
salvation are exhibited as matter of free promise. It 
is in this light that persons should take it up, when they 
avow their acceptance of it in the work of covenanting, 
and, as the prophet speaks, " take hold of God*s cove- 
nant."* Their doing so plainly says, that as they have 

* 1m. l?i. 6. 
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got some understanding of the nature of it« so they are 
cordially well-pleased with the tenor of it. A man will 
never accept of a covenant of which he does not approve, 
if he can do otherwise. No unregenerate man, con- 
tinuing such, can ever approve of the covenant of grace ; 
he therefore rejects it. There are particularly two 
things, on account of which his carnal heart can never 
be reconciled to it ; one is, that it is all of grace and the 
other, that it is wholly calculated for promoting the in- 
terests of holiness. But the very things which render 
it an object of aversion to a carnal unrenewed heart, 
give it a special endearment to the people of God. 
They bear an ardent love to holiness, and are well 
pleased to be eternal debtors to grace for the enjoyment 
of this and every other blessing. The new covenant, 
therefore, in the whole tenor and design of it, has their 
entire approbation. There is nothing in it they would 
wish to be out, nor any thing out of it they would wish to 
be in. The whole believing company can in some mea* 
sure adopt that language of David concerning it, « It ia 
" ordered in all things and sure ; it is all my salvation, 
** and all my desire."* 

9. From this subject we may see the excellency of the 
Secession Bond.t The excellency of it lies chiefly ia 

« 2 San. xxiii. 5. 

f That bond runs thus : " We all, and every ooe of us, though 
*^' sensible of the deceitfulness an^ unbelief of oar own hearts, and 
*'' frequently perplexed with douhts and fears about our actual.be- 
** lieviog ; yet desiring, in the Lord's strength, to glorify him, by 
'^ believing bis word of grace, contained in his covenant of prom- 
'* ise, and in the faith of his promise, to devote ourselves to the 
** Lord as his peoplo^: WE DO, with our hands lifted up to tbs 
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these two things, the matter of it, and the order of ar- 
ranging its contents. We saj, the matter of it is one 
thing in which the great excellency of it lies ; and this, 
after a preamble relating to the circumstances of the 
covenanters, consists principally of the three following 

<* BCOflT High God, hereby profess, and before God, angels, and 
** men,8oIeoiBly declare. That, through the grace of God, and ac- 
^* cording to the meafure of bis grace giren unto an, we desire to 
** take hold, with our whole hearts, of ova Loan Jesus Christ, 
" as the only propitiation for our sins : of his righteoiunes$^ as the 
** only foundation of our access to God, and acceptance with him ; 
** of his covenant of rich and free promises, as our only charter for 
'^ the heavenly inheritanoe ; of his word, as our perfect and only 
** rule of faith and practice, to which nothing is at any time to be 
'* added, either by new revelations of the Spirit, or traditions of 
** men ; and of hhSpirit, as our only guide, to lead us into all 
^^ truth, and keep us in the way of God's commandments. We a- 
** vouch the Lord to be ova God. And, in the strength of his 
** grace, we promise and twear, by the gbbat name of thb 
^* LoBD OUR God, that we shall walk in his way, keep his com- 
*f mandments^ and hearken to his voice: And, particularly, that 
** we shall, by the grace of God, Continue and abide in the profes- 
** sioo, faith, and obedience of the reformed religion, in doctrine, 
*^ worship, Fresbyterial church-government and discipline ; and 
** that we shall, in our several stations, places, and callings, and 
" according to the measure of our knowledge ,|[contetid and testify 
** against all contrary evils, errors, and corruptions, particularly 
** those mentioned in the preceding Acknowledgement of Sins. 

** In like manner, we promise and sioear, that by all means which 
" are Uwful and warrantable for us,according to the word of God, 
*^ the received and approved standards of this church, and oor 
** known principles, we shall, in our several stations and callings, 
*^ and according to our opportunities in providence, endeavour the 
*^ reformation of religion in Britain and Ireland^ in doctrine, wor- 
** ship, discipHoe, and government, aceordiog to the word of God ; 
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things. First, An avowed acceptance of some things 
exhibited to them by a God of grace. Secondly, A pro- 
fession of their faith in these divine truths revealed in 
the iiolj scriptures, with a declaration of their determ- 
ined purpose to adhere to them. And, thirdly, An en- 

'* aiid to promote and advance our covenanted conjunction and uni- 
** furmlty in religion, confeision of faith, and catccbisms, form of 
** cburcb-government, and directory for worship, as these are re- 
*' ceived by the Secession Cborch : We likewise engage, by all law- 
*' ful means, and according as a door may be opened to us in provi- 
** dence, to promote the genuine interests of the kingdom of Christ 
*' in every other part of the world. 

*' And, in regard we are taught by the word of God, and bound 
*^ by our Covenants, National and Solemn League, to live togeth- 
*^ er in the fear of God, and In love one to another, and to encour- 
age one another in the work and cause of God ; and that, de- 
nying all ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
** righteously, and godly, in this present world; Therefore, in a 
** dependence upon the Lord's grace and strength, we do, in the 
*^ same manner, promise and twear, that we shall, in our several 
** places and callings, encourage and strengthen one another's 
** bands, in pursuing the end and design of this our Solemn Oath 
** and Covenant ; that we shall endeavour a life and conversation 
** becoming the gospel of Christ; that, in our personal callings, 
" and particular families, we shall stady to be good examples to 
^' one another, of all godliness and righteousness, and of every 
*' dsty that we owe to God and man ; that we shall not give up 
*^ ourselves to a detestable indifference and neutrality in the cause 
" of God; but, denying ourselves and our own things, we shall, 
** above all things, seek the honour of God,the advancement of his 
*^ cause, and the good of bis people ; and that, through grace, for- 
" sakiog the counsels of flesh and blood, and not leaning on 
^* carnal confidences,we shall endeavour to depend upon the Lord, 
** to walk by the rule of his word, and to hearken to his voice in 
** the dispensation of the gospel. lu all which, professiag our own 
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gagement, in the strength of grace, to the performance 
of the various duties incumbent upon thembj the word 
of God, in their several places and relations. 

In the first place, we say, the matter of that bond 
consists in an avowed acceptance of some things exhi- 
bited to them by a God of grace ; and these are, God 
himself as their own God and portion, Christ Jesus the 
Lord as their alone Saviour and propitiation for their 
sins, his righteousness as the sole ground of their access 
to and acceptance with God, his covenant of rich grace 
and promise as their only charter for the inheritance of 
eternal life, his word as their only unerring rule, and 
his Spirit as their alone infallible guide. A public de- 
claration of our acceptance of these, constitutes both 
the first and the fundamental part of that bond ; and 
our unspeakable mercy it is, that we have all these 
freely offered to us in the everlasting gospel, for th« 
purpose of our accepting and embracing them. No 
roan properly acquainted with the doctrine of grace^ 
but knows, that all these invaluable blessings are freely 
cxhited to us in the word of divine revelation, while 
Christ is there given for a covenant of the people* to be 
God's salvation to the ends of the earth : and can any 
thing be more warrantable, than for men to receive what 
is given them from heaven ?— ^In the second place, That 
bond consists of a profession of people's faith in these 
divine truths revealed to us in tlie holy scriptures, to- 
gether with a declaration of their determinate purpose 

** weakness, we earnestly pray to God, who is the Father of mer- 
'* cies, that he may be merciful to ns, through bis Son Jesus 
** Chbist, and enable us, by the power of bis Holt Sphit, to do 
* * oar duty, to the pnise of Ms graoe in the churches. Amen.'' 
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to adhere to them. Some of these truths are of a doctrinal 
Mature, others of them refer more immediatelj to the 
worship of God, while others of them have a more 
immediate reference to the government and discipline 
of the church. A brief summary of the whole jou 
have laid before you in the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, Larger and Shorter Catechisms^ form of 
church-government, and directory for worship; and the 
swearers of that bond avow their firm belief that, with 
the limitations wherewith these books are received in 
the Secessi6n Church,* the doctrine taught in them is 
the very doctrine of the word of God : and this they 
prbfess to beliey^, not because the compiler of them, in 
the very act of their compilation, consulted that word, 
tind judged them agreeable to it, but because they them- 
selves have compared them with that unerring rule, and 
found them and it to agree together.f Such, then, is the 

* That phraie in the Bond, ** As these are received by the Seces- 
**Moa Charcb,*' relates wholly to the limitatioB with vbieh two 
articles of the Confession of Faith, (chap. xx. 4. xxiii. 3.) are re- 
eeived by her. The Synod do not say that these two paragraphs 
ai e erroneous, bot as they are of dubioos import, and as an errone- 
ous, sense has been of ten-times affixed to them, they declare, that 
they can no otherwise receive them than as they correspond with 
that paragraph of the Associate Presbytery's answers to Mr. Nairn 
quoted in the 12th and 13th pages of their Testimony, and as they 
agree with the doctrine laid down in the last chapter of the Tes- 
timony itself, concerning the distinction between church and state. 

t One of the members of the new Politico-Ecclesiastical Presby- 
tery, (Mr. A.) in a speech delivered by him, on Monday the 23d 
of July 1804, to his own congregation, in opposition to the Gene- 
eral Associate Synod, and to two sermons preached the two prece- 
ding days, on Acts, vrn* 11* inculcatiiig upon the people the duty 
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second part of the Bond under present consideration ; 
and in the swearing of it, covenanters openlj stand 
forth as God's witnesses, bearing explicit testimony for 
all those precious truths contained in these subordinate 
standards and avow their resolution, in the strength of 
divine grace, to continue steadfast in the faith and pro^ 
fession of them, all the days of their lives.— l^irdly. It 
consists of an engagement, in divine strength, to the 
performance of the several duties incumbent upon them 
in their different places and stations. These duties are 
various ; and a considerable number of them are pai-ti- 
cularlj condescended upon in the Bond itself, among 
which are the following. 1. That they shall, notwith- 
standing any temptations they may meet with to the con- 
trary, endeavour to continue steadfast in the faith, and 

of searching the scriptares, for this purpose, among several others, 
that they might try their own principles by them — told his audito- 
ry that they had no need to search the scriptures to try wbelher 
the confession of Faith, and our other subordinate standards, were 
agreeable to, and founded upon the word of God, as this was al- 
ready done to their hand by those who compiled them. This is 
very like making people's faith to stand in the wisdom of men, and 
is the very thing which our fathers were wont to call the essence 
of Popery. This is in perfect unison with what he with some oth- 
ers, had given in to the Synod, in the month of April that same 
year, in their first paper of romonstraoce. Reason 5. in which 
they allow, that the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
to whom the Confession of Faith was first presented, had a right 
to receive it with certain limitations ; but alledge, that in cons^ 
quence of their reception of it, and of its having continued ever 
since to be avowed as the Confession of this church, we have now 
lost all right to give any limitation to' our reception of it, but are 
bound to adhere to it as it stands, without more ado. Had tbif 
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to hold fast the profession of it without wavering. S. 
That thej shall endeayour to bear faithful testimony 
against the manj prevailiDg errors and corruptions 
of their time, particularly those mentioned in the ac- 
knowledgment of sins prefixed to the Bond. 3. That, 
according as they may have a call in providence, they 
shall contribute their endeavours for the spread of the 
gospel through all nations, and particularly through the 
whole breadth and length of Britain and Ireland. 4. 
That they shall study to prefer the honour and glory of 
God, and the prosperity of his cause and kingdom, to 
all other interests whatever, and particularly to those 
^hich are of a personal and selfish nature. 5. That they 
shall endeavour to be mutually helpful to one another in 
their Christian course, strengthening one another's 
hands,and encouraging their hearts, in the way and work 

doctrine been always held and acted upon by the body of professed 
Frotentants, we should not to this day have heard one word of a 
Protestant reformation. Though the new statement of the Secesiioa 
Testimony had answered no other purpose but this,it was certainly 
one good end perved by it,lo discover who among us were Popishly 
inclined, and difiposed to asseirt the churches infalibility. That 
persons who may have had a system of religious principles present* 
ed to them for their adoption, who have made trial of them by the 
unerring rule of the divine word, and found them agreeable to if, 
and whOf in consequence of all this, have actually embraced them, 
and vowed an adherence to them, should make conscience of hold- 
ing fast what they have so received, is beyond a doubt: but this 
is a very differeat thing from people implicitly embracing what- 
ever the church of which they are members may have adopted in 
some former ages, and being freed from an obligation to try their 
religious principles by the wcrd of Ood, because their ancestors 
have made such a trial of tlicm befcre they were bcrr, 
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of tlie XK>rd* And, 6. That, in the whole of their de- 
portment, thej shall endeavour to walk worthy of the 
voca,tion wherewith thcj are called, and study to be 
good examples to one another, botli in their personal 
exercise, and in the religious ordering of their families. 
These are a brief summary of the duties particularly 
spec^ified, and engaged to, in that Bond : but as a full 
enuoaeratian of every duty incumber^t on each of the 
Gf>venanters could not possibly be made in a deed of 
this kind, tlierefoi'e a general clause is annexed, bind- 
ing thd swearers to the conscientious discharge of every 
duty which they owe either to God or man. And now, 
from the whole account of its contents, may not every 
peraon see the great excellency of this Bond ? There ia 
every thing in it that is fit for a deed of this nature, 
without any thing that ck^x be viewed as improper for 
being made the matter of our covenant-engagements. It 
has nothing in it but what, is purely religious, while at 
the smne time it comprehends every thing that can be 
juatly co^sidered as Qur reasonable service. 

But, from viewing its matter, let us for a moment turn 
our attention to the order of arranging its contents, and 
this will give us a still further view of its excellency. 
The arrangement is made in that very order whick God 
himself hatli e^^tablished in the covenant of grace. You 
all knaw, that ttie order established there, betwixt duty 
AAd privilege, is very different from* that stated in the 
covenant of works. The order under the covenant 
of works was, that duty was first, and privilege was to 
follow, as the stipulated reward of i^n's obedience. 
Bat tlu9 ordjer is completely i*everaed by the covenant 

8 
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of grace. Here privilege is placed first, and duty suc- 
ceeds : man is not to work for life, and procure it by 
\\h own obedience ; but this being already procured for 
him by the obedience and death of Christ, and secured 
to him by free promise, he is now to work from life, to 
testify his gratitude to God for the riches of his grace 
displayed in this whole matter. Now, this is the very 
order observed in that bond which is the subject of pres- 
ent consideration. It begins with a declaration of our 
acceptance of the new covenant, and of all the rich 
blessings contained in it ; and it concludes with an en- 
gagement to all the duties of our Christian calling, to be 
performed wholly in the strength of the grace of that 
covenant. 

II. LAMEjrr^Tiojy. 

This subject may, in the second place, be improved 
in an use of lamentation and mourning. There are 
many things with relation to covenanting which call 
loudly for this exercise. — 1. It is for a lamentation, that 
this work should be so keenly opposed as it is by many, 
in the present time. None of you can be ignorant, that 
this work is in a particular mannerthe butt of the malice 
pf a great part of this generation : and the manner in 
which they manage their opposition to it is no secret* 
Some attempt to run it down with ridicule, and others 
with downright raillery. Some aver that it is a mere 
Jewish practice, and others cry out against it as entirely 
the offspring of pride and party-spirit. Some will tell 
you that it is a piece ot gross superstition and will-wor- 
ship, having no foundation whatever in the word of God, 
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while others exert themselves in framing the most fright- 
- ful misrepresentations of the nature of it, in order to 
deter people from it. One way or other, it is every 
where vilified and spoken against. And alas ! what is 
the purport of all this, but just an attempt to rob God 
of that homage and allegiance due to him from all his 
subjects, to deprive the church of one of the most signal 
means of her own reformation and establishment in the 
faith, and to blot out one of the most express institutions 
of Heaven from the list of divine ordinances? It will 
not avail persons to plead, that in managing such oppo* 
sition against it, they do not view it in the light of a 
divine ordinance, but rather of human invention ; for a 
divine ordinance it really is, be their views of it what 
they will ; and the mistakes of men will never bear tliem 
out in their opposition to the work of God. Saul of 
Tarsus verily thought that he ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth ; this, Jiow- 
ever, did not free him from criminality in persecuting 
the church of God. — 2. It is matter of lamentation, that 
many of the professed followers of Clirist continue 
through their whole life wilfully ignorant of their duty 
on this head. They have Bibles among their hands, in 
which the obligation to this work is clearly set forth ; 
but they never once think of examining what they 
have to say upon this subject. They have likewise a va- 
riety of publications within their reach, in which tlie 
doctrine of scripture on this point is collected together, 
for assisting them in the investigation of it; but they 
never once design to give them a perusal. This is a 
subject about which they neither wish to read nor hear. 
They know not whether it is matter of sin or duty, and 
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they are resolved not to enquire. Is this like men 
singly concerned, both to know their Lord's will and to 
do it? Sach persons would do well to consider the 
description given of those men of whom the apostle 
Peter says, that they are " willingly ignorant.*'*— S. It is 
matter of lamentation, that numbers from day to day, and 
even from year to year, continue in a state of great waver- 
ing and uncertainty, respecting the lawfulness or un- 
lawfulness of this work, and are at no due pains to hate 
their duty on this head cleared up. They dare not 
join in the general cry against it as a mere human de*- 
▼ice, but are rather inclined to think that it is a divine in- 
stitution ; and yet,through their own indolence, they never 
bring the matter to a full determination. At one titne 
they are airiiost clear that it is their duty ; and at other 
times they are in a state of great dubiety about iti Thus 
they cont'nae from day to day, still halting betweett 
two opinions, without ever bringing the matter to a point. 
And what is the sad consequence ? By this means God 
is as eftectually robbed of the honour of their service, as 
if their minds wei*e in a state of the most decided bppo*> 
sition to it — 4. The woeful scepticism that abounds so 
much with multitudes in the present day, with respect 
to many of the most important articles of divine truth, 
affords another just ground for deep lamentation. It is 
a thing too notorious to be called in question, that great 
numbers, who make some kind of profession of religion, 
and would count themselves insulted, by having theif 
title to the character of Christians made matter of doubt, 
consider almost every doctrine of divine revelation as 
matter of mere doubtful opinion, which Ao one can 

* 2 Pet. iii. 15. 
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thisk of ever comiag to an absolute certainty about. 
" This/' say they, *' is your opinion ; such another thing 
<' is another man's ; but which is right, or which i» wrong, 
*' or whether any of you be right, is impossible to deter* 
" mine. None but a complete bigot will pretend to an 
** absolute certainty with reference to matters of this 
" nature." Thus they would persuade us that there is 
no such thing as divine faith in this world, and conse- 
quently that the apostle Paul was merely raving, when 
he spoke to the Hebrews and Colossians about the "full 
" assurance of faith," and " the full assurance of under- 
' '* standing."*. As these persons do not themselves 
know the certainty of these things which they have 
been taught, so they cannot comprehend how other peo- 
ple should. The general prevalence of such scepticism 
can never be sufficiently deplored. The effects of it are 
dismal. But the reason of our mentioning it particular* 
ly at present is, that it is one of the most signal ob* 
structions that can possibly be laid in tlie way of cov- 
enanting. You ail know that no one can safely interpose 
an oath in matters about which he has no real certainty. 
So long therefore, as persons are floating up and down 
the tide of uncertain opinion, concerning a variety of 
these articles of divine tmth which constitute the mat- 
ter of tlieir Christian professioii, it is impossible they 
should be in case to give their oath, that they are frilly 
persuaded of them, and resolved to adhere to them» 
And it will perhaps be found, that this very thing lies 
at the root of most of the opposition that is maaQged 
to tli^t work in the present day.-*-5. It is matter of 

* Sbbi.ji,£l. Col. ii, t. 
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lamentation that this work of covenanting should be so 
much despised and neglected at present, by numbers 
who profess no hostility against it. Considering that it 
is one of the most special means of divine appointment 
for promoting reformation among a degenerate people, 
there never could be a louder call to the performance of 
it than there is at present* when our backsKdings are so 
many ; and yet, mournful to tell, among all tlie multi- 
tude of professed Christians this day in Britain, not 
one individual can be found to put hand to it, but that 
body of people called Seceders. And whal shall we 
say P Even numbers of them cannot be altogether ex- 
empted from blame on this head. The whole of that 
body are indeed engaged in a public testimony for the 
on-carrying of that work, and the advancement of a co- 
venanted reformation ; but who knows not, that num- 
bers even of them, in various places, are Irring from 
day to day, and from year to year, in the neglect of it,, 
and slighting opportunities put into their hands for the 
performance of it ? Are these things consistent ? Hap- 
py is he that condemneth not himself in that which he ap- 
proveth. — In a word, 6. The conduct of several of those 
who have actually engaged in that work, is highly re* 
prehensible, and affords but two much ground for mourn- 
ing and lamentation. What do they more than others ? 
By their engagement in it they have, with their hands 
lifted up to the Most High 6od,'8aid, that, in the strength 
of divine grace, they would never give themselves up to 
a detestable neutrality and indifference about the cause 
and kingdom of Christ, but would study, both to be faith- 
ful to him, and good examples to one another, in a holy» 
humble^ tender, and edifying conversation. But alas 
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for the consequence ! The conversation of some of them 
is, to this moment, as carnal, as careless, as untender 
and unholy, as that of multitudes around them, who 
never made any such profession. Is this to paj their 
vows, or to recommend religion to a thoughtless and 
profane generation P In place of this, it is the high way 
to harden them in their sinful courses, to bring discredit 
on the work in which thej have been engaged, and to 
cause the good way of the Lord to be evil spoken of. 

III. EJ>rCOURdGEMEJ>rr. 

This subject likewise affords matter of consolation 
and encouragement to right-hearted covenanters. It is 
but too common for the people of God to approach him 
ia this ordinance with disconsolate hearts, and bowed- 
down backs. This conduct, however, is both unworthy 
of their character, and unsuitable to the wovk in which 
they are employed. Why should their hands hang down, 
or their hearts was faint ? Is there not enough in this 
work, and in the testimony of God concerning it, to 
make the heart of every one rejoice that seek him in it ? 
Away, then, intended covenanter, with every despond- 
ing thought. The wodc in which yon are about to engage 
is the work of God, a work tbat iB honorable and glori^ 
ous, and in which his own gracious supporting presence 
may be expected ; every one, therefore, that sweareth 
by him should glory. 

Glory ! may some be ready to say, how is this possi- 
ble ? The reproach with which this work is generally 
loaded, and the scorn and <:ontempt with which we 
are likely to be treated for engaging in it; and that even 
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by some of our most intimate friends ^nd acquaintances, 
are enough to banish gloriatiop, aad, in place of that, 
to sink our very spirits with discouragement while we 
think of engaging in it.-^But whj should these things 
move jou ? Is not the work of tlie Lord honourable and 
glorious ? And is not the honour belonging to it suffici- 
ent to stamp a real glory upon all the reproaches tliat 
can be cast upon any for their engagement in it ? Mo^es 
accounted the very reproach ot Christ greater riches 
than all the treasures of Egypt : and you know he was 
no fool who miade the estimate. Say, has Christ borne 
reproach for you r and shall you account it a great mat- 
ter to bear a little for him ? It would be far more in 
character, if you were to bind it upon your heads as a 
precious ornament. The honour which attaches to this 
work, on account of its relation to him, is more than 
sufficient to counterbalance all the infamy with which 
it can be loaded by a blind world. 1 Pet. iv. 14. « If 
<< ye be reproached for the name of Christ, happy are ye ; 
<* for the Spirit of glory and of God resteth upon you : 
" on their part he is evil spoken of, but on your part he 
•• is glorified.** 

It is not, may |ome others be ready to say, all the re- 
proach with which we may be loaded for engaging in it, 
that so much discourages us, as the greatness of the op- 
position made to it, together with the weakness and con- 
temptibleneas of the haadful that are appearing for it* 
These are so few in number, and their influence so small, 
that we cannot but fear the work itself must shortly 
cease altogether, and come to noughts— But why 2|11 
these desponding thoughts? Is not this the work of 
God P And cau uny think, that he is either unable ok 
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unwilling to support it ? What Gamaliel said to the 
Jewish council, is truly applicable to the present case : 
" If this work be of men it will come to nought ; but if 
« it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it/'* It is true, the 
opposition made to it is great and formidable, and the 
steady friends of it are but weak and c6ntcnfiptible in the 
eyes of the world : But it is equally true, that he whose 
Work it is, is mightier than all its adversaries ; and that 
it is his usual way to accomplish great things by very 
small and unlikely means, that no flesh should glory in 
his presence. There is, therefore, no reason, from the 
present low state of this work, to despair of its preser*- 
ration and success. The Lord has formerly given it a 
revival when it was very low, and almost forgotten ; 
and what he hath done, he both can and will do again. 
Both the prophecy contained in our iext, and likewise 
that recorded in the 19thchapterof Isaiah, are undoubt-^ 
ed securities for this. Neither of them have yet had 
their full accomplishment, but both of them shall cer- 
tainly be accomplished in their time, and then shall 
covenanting-work appear in all its glory. 

Well, but, say some, the work is great, and we our- 
selves Jlre but weak and insufficient for the performance 
of it. Owing to our own weakness and corruption, we 
are ready to mismanage every work in which we engage : 
how, then, can we think of putting hand to such an ar- 
duous work as this ? It is iio wonder the consideration 
of these things should ftU us wi^ discouraj^ment ; it h 
even sometimes like to deter us from engftging in the 
work altogether. — But why all these unbelieving fears, 
while there is a sufficiency of grace in th^ proinise to 

♦ Acts, V. 5d. 49. 
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enable the very weakest child in all God's family to 
discharge this duty with acceptance ? He sends none 
a warfare on their own charges, but hath graciously 
proraised, that " as their days are, so their strength shall 
" be."* Had they nothing to depend upon Jbut their 
own stock, either for the making of their vows, or for 
the payment of them, they might well despair. But 
their mercy is, that he calls to no piece of service, with- 
out accompanying the call with the promise of all need- 
ful grace, to enable to the acceptable performance of it. 
This is particularly the case with respect to the work 
of which we bow treat. He who hath said, *♦ Vow and 
pay to the Lord your God," hath also said, '* They shall 
« vow a vow to the Lord, and they shall perform it." 

After all, some may still be ready to say. We cannot 
help being discouraged in views of this work, owing to 
our being still in the dark with respect to our state. If 
we were certain of our being in a gracious state, we think 
we could cheerfully venture upon it, trusting to the 
grace of the promise for help. But, alas ! though we have 
been trying the work of self-examination again and again, 
•we still remain in great darkness about whether we are 
interested in Christ or not. How, then, can we think of 
venturing on such work as this, when we know, that with- 
out an interest in him, we never can find acceptance 
with God in the performance of it — To which we an- 
swer. You can no more find acceptance with God in the 
duties of prayer and praise, in the duties of reading and 
hearing his word, witlioutan interest in Christ, than you 
can in the duty of covenanting : but who would, on this 
ftCCOUQt,wholly abstain from the performance of all these 

* Deut. xxxUi. 25. 
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duties^ till he had obtained a complete certainty of his be- 
ing interested in him ? It is, no doubt, trying for per- 
sons to think of engaging in this work, while they are in 
dubiety about their interest in Christ : but it is not their 
clearness about their state that is the rule of their duty, 
but the word of God. And even while in the dark about 
this, tfeey are not without ground of encouragement. 
In the first place, It is matter of encouragement to 
such as may be in this case, that though you cannot 
say you have a present interest in Christ, yet you can 
say yeu have a call to come to him, and so have a pre- 
sent access to get an interest in him. If you cannot say 
that you have already embraced him by an applying faith, 
yet you can say he is now in your offer, and that you 
have a warrant to embrace him presently. And, second- 
ly ^ It is matter of encouragement, that the knowledge of 
an interest in Christ is not essentially necessary to the 
acceptable discharge of this duty. It may be performed 
in the exercise of a true faith, while persons are stran- 
gers to the assurance of sense. "Who, then, is among 
•* you that feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of his 
<< servant, that walkethin darkness, and hath no light P 
<< let him trust in the name of the Lord, and stay upon 
« his God." 

IV. EXHORTATIOJ^. 

We shall now conclude this subject with a few words 
of exhortation ; and that, first, To you who, after all 
you have heard on this subject, are still in doubt wheth- 
er covenanting be a duty under this dispensation or not; 
secondly. To you who are in your judgement convinced 
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thai it 18 a duty, but are still slighting the call given you 
to the performance of it ; and, thirdly, To you who have 
it in prospect to engage iu this work within a few days 
in this place. 

We are, first, we say, to addi^ess a few words to you 
who, after all you have heard on this subject, are still ia 
doubt whether covenanting be a duty under this dispen* 
tion or not. We have no ground to think that there are 
many of this description among you. It is po9sible, how^ 
ever, that there may be some; and if ther^ s^re, we 
would offer you the following advicesr^-l. 9«ware of 
considering it as a matter of smiall moment^ whether 
you come to a full certainty on this he^d or not This 
is not a mere speculative point, but a matter th^t has an 
immediate reference to practice. It is either a duty 
which you owe to God, or a sin which you are bound to 
testify against ; and it must certainly be a matter of im- 
portance to a tender conscience to know which of thesQ 
it is.— £. Apply to God by fervent prayer for light about 
this irte resting point. In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he will direct thy paths. It is always the mostsat^ 
isfactory light that is obtained from him in answer to 
prayer. Study, then, to ply the throne of grace, and plead 
that promise, John, xiv. 13. "When the Spirit of truth 
" is come, he will guide you into all truth.** — 3. In con- 
sequence of such application to the throne of grace, have 
recourse anew to the word of God, as the appointed mean 
pf showing you what is sin or duty on this heftd. Trust 
to no man's judgement, but make the scriptures your 
rule ; search them, and judge for yourselves. Peruse 
jigain these passages of the word of God to which you 
were referred on the ^ecoijid head of method; and s^ 
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if they do not plainly point out this work as your 
duty; and if they do, beware of rejecting the light which 
they afford, lest further darkness come upon you. 4. 
Make conscience of practising what you know. This is 
the way to increase in knowledge. " If any man will do 
*'hi8 will," says Christ, "he shall know of the doctrine 
" whether it be of God."* 

We are now, in the second place, to offer a few words 
to you, who are in your judgement convinced that 
covenanting is a duty Mnding under this dispensation, 
but are slighting the call now given you to the perform- 
ance of it. And to you we have the few following things 
to say. — 1. If you are duly thoughtful, you Ynust cer- 
tainly have some excuse to present to your own con- 
science, for justifying you in your present course ; and 
you have need to ponder seriously, as in the sight of 
God, whether it is such as God will sustain. We there- 
fore now put the question, What excuse have you t6 of- 
fer ? Is it that you see others, who are generally ac- 
counted both wise and religious, living in the neglect' of 
*his duty ? This, surely, is a plea that will never bear 
you out before God. What though Aaron, the saint of 
God, made a golden calf for divine worship ? this could 
justify no man in following the ' same course. What 
though David, the man after God's own heart, committed 
both murder and adultery? this will vindicate no man 
in the commission of the like crimes. It is not the prac- 
tice of any man, though he should be both good and wise, 
that is the rule of your conduct, but the wotd of God. 
What, then, is your exctise? Is it that the performance 
of this duty is not absolutely necessary to salvation?— 
We ansvlrer, Neither are baptism nor the receiving of 

* John vii. IT. 
T 
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the Lord's supper absolutely necesstrj to salvitioti ; 
but who would plead this as an argument for liTing in 
the neglect of these ordinances? It is not the insepen- 
ble connection that any duty or ordinance has with our 
salvation^ that should be our principal reason for obsex> 
Ting it» but the authority of God enjoining it upon us^— • 
We therefore again put the question. What is your ex- 
cuse? Is it that you are of yourselres quite insu£Bcient 
for the discharge of the duty? We answer. That neither 
Will this excuse any man for the neglect of it, since there 
is a sufficiency of grace in the promise, to enable any 
one who will take the benefit of it to perform it in an ac* 
ceptable manner. Whatever any person needs for this 
purpose is evidently included in that promise, "I will 
*< strengthen them in the Ijord,and they shall walk ufa&d 
^ down in his name, saith the Lord.*^ You see, then, that 
none of these excuses will bear you outbefone God in 
the neglect of this duty; and you woi|ld need to bftwave 
of offering any excuse to your own cpi>sciences, wftieh 
the great Lord of the conscience will not 8«iftaiiiir?^2* 
9e exerted to lay to heart botl^ t^ sinfulness ^a^ dM* 
ger of your preset condujci. The wfulnesf of H lj«f 
in your living ia the habitnal and allowed negjLeet of n 
known and acknowledged duty ; and the d&Pger of k 
is plainly set before you in these words : ^ Tbttt servant 
<^ which knew his Lprd's will, and prepared not himself, 
<<. neither did af;^ording to his will, shall i>e beai^ with 
<< mjsmy stripes.'l' 3, Consider that it is a difilcult matter 
to reconcile your present conduct on this head, with 
tbft univerfal regard to the authority of God, with mafktf 
the ^chanu^ of all his people. It is one of the leading 
ibatur0s of ^ hypocrite, that he is ^'partifd in the jl^awf^ 

• Zech. X. 12. t Lpke, xii. W. % Mai. ii. 9. ^ 
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in oppositioa to which this is givea in scripture' as one 
of the distinguishing characters of a real sunt, that he 
*< has a respect to all God's commandments."* Men Ht- 
ing all their days in the neglect of some dutj or other, 
when such neglect is owing to their ignorance of the Qb>> 
ligation of it» may be easily reconciled with their having 
a respect to the whole of the divine law, so far as they 
have attained to the knowledge of it ; but it is not so 
easy to reconcile a habitual neglect of a known and ac^ 
knowledged duty with such acbaracter. You have need, 
therefore, to be putting the matter to serious trial, wbe* 
ther your hearts be indeed right with God, and sound in 
iiis statutes.p— 4. 1 beseech you yet to bethink yourselves, 
and make conscience of the performance of this duty* 
Consider that it is a duty to. which you are expressly 
called, and a duty which you cannot neglect, when yoa 
have an opportunity put into your hands for the per* 
formance of it, without a real contempt of divine au* 
thority. That command, ** Vow and pay to the Lord 
''your God," is as binding upon yoa as any one precept 
in the whole Bible ; and con^der, at the same time; 
that your engaging in it is calculated to prmnote your 
own spiritual advantage. To this purpose is what you 
have in Jer. xii. 16. <* It shall come to pass, if they will 
** diligently learn the ways of my people, to swear by my 
^ name. The Lord liveth ; then shall they be built in tbii 
■<midst0f my people.^T-^. Bl^ware of slighting the pre* 
(lent call, in the expectation that you may afterward^ 
Qnd a more convenient time for the discharge of this dm* 
ty. Expectations .of this kind have been a snare to many, 
who woald have trembled at the thought of slighting it 
idtogether* They have hoped and delayed, and beett 
• FmI. exis« ^ 
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miserabl J disappointed in never finding the opportunities .. 
they hoped for. Let this be a warning to you, to beware 
of Splitting upon the same rock. The present time alone 
is yours; see, then, that you improve it. ** What thine 
«* hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might ; for there 
"is no work nor de\'ice in the grave, to which thou art 
" hastening.*' 

It now only remains, in the third place, that we ad- 
dress a few advices to you who have it in prospect to 
to engage in the work of covenanting within a few days 
in this place. — And, 1. We intreat you to make sure of 
an interest in Christ, and in the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as your own God and Father in him. 
Without this, all you do in this work must go for noUi- 
ing, or even worse than nothing. Give all deligence, 
then, to make your calling and election «ure. And, in 
order to this, study to be deligent in the work of self- 
examination, and essay a direct closing with Christ, . 
as he is oiFered to you in the everlasting gospel. " Be- 
"lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
"saved." — 2. Be sure that your ends and motives for en- 
gaging in this work be really good. Selfish and base 
ones will spoil the very best work in which any man 
can engage. . If the ends you have in view are, to be 
seen of men, to support a character, to please a friend, 
to satisfy a natural conscience, or to obtain the divine , 
favour, be assured that God will reject the whole. That 
your work may ■ be truly good and acceptable in his 
sight, it is necessary that his own glory be your princi- 
pal end, and his love your chief motive. This is to have 
what the scripture calls a. single ♦eye ; and « if thine eye •• 
" be single," says Christ, " thy whole body shall be full 
« of light ; but if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall 
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« be full of darkness.'** — 3. Be much in prayer. Fervpnt 
wrestling with God should invariably accompany cove- 
nanting-work. Jacob, you know, was an eminent cove- 
nanter ; and he was a man no less eminent for prayer. 
'• He wept, and made supplication ; yea, he had power 
" over the angel, and prevailed.'*! There are particu- 
larly two things for which you ought tobe importunate 
with God in views of that work ; namely, a new heart, 
without which you can have no riglit preparation for it ; 
and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, without which 
there can be no right engagement in it. Both these are 
in the promise, and both of them may be expected in an- 
swer to prayer.— 4. Study to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the bond into which you are about to enter. All 
of you have been already examined upon the matter of 
it, and given some satisfactory evidence of your having 
some competent knowledge of its contents. But per- 
sons can never be too well acquainted with what tliey 
are about to make the matter of an oath. It is in judge- 
ment, as well as in truth and righteousness, that we are 
to swear, « The Lord liveth."J It will , therefore be 
proper that you should give it a new perusal, and en- 
deavour to be as particular as possible in the examina- 
mination of it. 5. Study to make conscience of secret 
personal covenanting. This is a goQd preparative for 
that which is public and social.. It is necessary, howe- 
ver, in this exercise, that you should be particularly up- 
on your guard against the workings of a legal heart. 
Avoid as death, . the . least thought of recommending 
yourselves, in the smallest degree, to the divine favour 
by what you do in this duty. In all your dealings with 
God, still keep in mind that he is a God of grace, actu- 
* Mattb, vi. 22. 23. t Ho«. xii. 4, t Jer. iv. 2. 
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hWj recondled to sinners by the death of Christ; and 
therefore let all your personal covenanting simply con- 
fibt in a cordial acceptance of the covenant of grace* 
freely exhibited to you in the everlasting gospel, in a 
cheerfulembracingofhimself asyourown God and por* 
tion, on the footing of that covenant, and in a hearty de- 
dication of yourselves, in all that ye either are or have, 
to him, both to be saved and ruled by him^— -6. Let it be 
your concern in the work you have in view, to have faitb 
in lively exercise. Remember, that without faith it is 
impossible to please God« either in this or in any other 
duty. Cry, therefore, for the spirit of faith, and study 
the exercise of it. Believe the love of God, and take 
the comfort of it Believe the efficacy of the death of 
Christ for pardon, peace, purity, and everlasting salva- 
tion, and take the benefit of it. Believe the sufficiency of 
divine grace for carrying you through in the work before 
you, and trust to it. Believe the promise of a faithful 
God, and rely upon him for the accomplishment of it ; 
particularly for the accomplishment of these two lead- 
ing promises, ' I will say. It is my people ; and they 
••shall say. The Lord is my God;^ ««I will pour water 
•'upon the thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground: I 
** will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing 
<'upon thine oi&pring; and one shall say, I am the 
« Lord's; and another shall subscribe with his hand to 
«< the Lord, and simame himself by the name of Is- 
«* rael.1 

* Sfiecli. xiiL 9. t Isa. xliv. 4. 5. 
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